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Contact With the Free Community Is Basic if 
Institutional Programs Are To Succeed.—‘Mr. 
Citizen must learn that jail or prison cannot be 
society’s way of sweeping the dirt under the rug!” 
These are the words of Thos. R. Sard, until 
recently director of the District of Columbia’s 
Department of Corrections. Mr. Sard believes 
that institutional programs cannot succeed unless 
a concerted effort is made to help as many pris- 
oners as possible to have contact with the outside 
community. In his interesting and informative 
article Mr. Sard shows what the five D.C. insti- 
tutions are doing to encourage and maintain this 
contact. Jail and prison administrators must have 
courage, Mr. Sard concludes, to pioneer with in- 
novations and to demonstrate that they have 
promise. 


“Doing Time” in the Community.—It was 
Wisconsin’s Huber Law in 1913 that first provided 
for the release of jail-sentence misdemeanants 
during the day so that they might be gainfully 
employed, support their families, and pay in full 
or in-part for their keep while serving their 
sentences. In the concluding article of his three- 
article series on jail administration, Major John 
D. Case, warden of the Bucks County Prison at 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, tells about the work- 
release program at his institution. Not only jails, 
he observes, but also penal and correctional insti- 
tutions—both federal and state—are utilizing 
work-release programs to an increasing extent. 

A Day in the Life of a Federal Probation 
Officer. —The work week of a federal probation 
officer is 40 hours. But seldom can he perform 
each of his duties adequately in five 8-hour days. 
Often he puts in many additional hours to get his 
job done. William C. Nau, for 18 years chief 
probation officer in South Carolina, depicts in his 


This Issue in Brief 


probation officer. 


vivid account the typical day in the life of a 


Evaluation of Delinquency Prevention Pro- 
grams: Ideals and Compromises.—Delinquency 
prevention programs of the future, asserts Dr. 
James C. Hackler of the University of Alberta’s 
Department of Sociology, should be evaluated 
carefully to see whether meaningful changes re- 
sult. But evaluation, he points out, can mean a 
variety of things and success can be defined in a 
number of ways. The perspective of the researcher 
and his concerns and goals, Dr. Hackler empha- 
sizes, may differ considerably from those of the 
action worker. He suggests in his article ways of 
resolving some of the conflicts which currently 


exist over the evaluation of action programs. 


Juveniles Who Commit Noncriminal Acts: 
Why Treat in a Correctional System?—Many 
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children today who have not committed crimes 
and whose conduct does not present a threat to 
the community are being drawn into the correc- 
tional system. This concern is expressed by 
William H. Sheridan, assistant director of the 
U.S. Children’s Bureau Division of Juvenile De- 
linquency Services. The end result, Mr. Sheridan 
declares, is that these children are exposed to the 
negative impact of an already overburdened sys- 
tem. He offers several proposals which would 
divert this flow of children and youth to programs 
outside the correctional system. 

Swing of the Pendulum.—A dilemma is con- 
fronting the juvenile court today, declares Miss 
Irene Kawin, for 35 years deputy chief probation 
officer of the Juvenile Court at Chicago. Concern 
over the widespread failure to coordinate a treat- 
ment program with due process has caused the 
pendulum to swing from lax practices in juvenile 
court operation to rigid, legally prescribed pro- 
cedures. The increased emphasis on due process 
and current efforts to rectify failures by writing 
protective measures into law, Miss Kawin warns, 
cannot be achieved without impairing the quality 
of social treatment in the juvenile court and law 
enforcement and correctional agencies as well. 

The Report of the President’s Commission on 
Crime in the District of Columbia.—On July 16, 
1965, the President’s Commission on Crime in the 
District of Columbia was established to investi- 
gate crime in the Nation’s Capital, to conduct 
studies, to hold hearings, to compile information, 
and to make recommendations for coping with the 
crime problem. Dr. William E. Amos, assistant 
director on the Commission’s staff, reviews for us 
some of the highlight findings and recorfimepda- 
tions of the Commission. " 

The Highly Intelligent Delinquent.—Highly in- 
telligent delinquents represent a “brain drain” 
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All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate 


which modern societies can ill afford, states 
Robert Brooks, headmaster of a special boarding 
school for senior boys at Sussex, England. Gifted 
delinquents, he reminds us, differ from their less 
able peers and face special problems of social 
rehabilitation. Intellectual training and the con- 
ditioning influences of institutionalized routine 
alone, he submits, are not likely to bring about 
moral, social, and emotional adjustment. Mr. 
Brooks urges a reappraisal of the problems posed 
by this gifted minority, stresses the need for their 
early identification, and offers suggestions for 
their specialized care in residential units. 

Postinstitutional Rehabilitation of the Penal 
Offender: A Community Effort.—Treatment must 
begin the moment an offender enters the penal 
institution, reaffirms Dr. Reuben J. Margolin of 
Northeastern University at Boston. And the re- 
habilitation program of the prison must be con- 
tinued in the community, calling on employers 
and other community resources as therapeutic 
partners. In the final analysis, Dr. Margolin con- 
cludes, extensive citizen involvement will provide 
the pillars of support for successful rehabilitation. 

Forcible Rape.—While working for his doctor- 
ate in sociology at the University of Pennsylvania 
Dr. Menachem Amir of the Hebrew University 
Institute of Criminology, at Jerusalem, studied 
the crime of forcible rape. Based on cases brought 
to the attention of the Philadelphia Police Depart- 
ment in 1958 and 1960, the study portrays the 
social characteristics, social relationships, and 
criminal records of victims and offenders, and 
describes the modus operandi of the crime and the 
situations in which the offense is likely to occur. 
Dr. Amir also discusses the role of alcohol in 
forcible rape, victim-precipitated rape, and the 
phenomenon of multiple rape. 


expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to 
be taken as an endorsement by the editors or the federal probation office of 
the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving 
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Contact With the Free Community Is Basic 
If Institutional Programs Are To Succeed 


By THOS. R. SARD* 
Director, District of Columbia Department of Corrections 


RISON DOORS swing both ways. Since most 
P incarcerated persons will be free to walk 

the streets again, the community cannot 
afford to look upon prison as an “out-of-sight, 
out-of-mind” junkyard for human failures. 

In 1938 the late Donald Clemmer, sociologist 
and for 19 years director of the District of Colum- 
bia Department of Corrections, coined the word 
“prisonization.” It refers to the assimilation of 
prisoners into the folkways, mores, customs, and 
general culture of the prison community. In those 
days custody and control were the primary goals 
of most institutions. Strict regimentation of 
eating, sleeping, and working often destroyed 
that feeling of individual worth and sense of 
responsibility so essential to an eventual adjust- 
ment to the outside community. 

Twenty-five years later Clemmer introduced 
the term “correctionalization” to depict insti- 
tutional programs designed to combat and 
counteract prisonization. Correctionalization in- 
cludes not only the improvement of an inmate’s 
personality, character, and work skills, but also 
reciprocal relationships and communications be- 
tween the institution and members of the free 
society. Vocational training in the city, work 
release, art class instruction taught at the insti- 
tution by volunteers from the community, a fe- 
male prisoner sewing a back-to-school dress for 
her daughter, a prison choral group singing at 
Baltimore in tuxedo dress and evening gowns, a 
jazz festival within the institution walls with 
nationally famous entertainers, seeing Congress 
in session, singing at churches, are examples of 
this contact that is so essential for inmates to 
have with the outside community. 

For want of a better word, we refer to these 
outside-the-wall activities and the participation 
of community volunteers in activities at the insti- 
tution as interchange. Tours, trips, work-release 
assignments, attendance at athletic contests—in 


On December 31, after 37 years with the District of 
Columbia Department of Corrections, Mr. Sard was ap- 
pointed to the District’s Board of Parole to serve both as a 
member and as parole executive——The Editor. 


fact, all activities outside and inside the prison in 
which the members of the community and pris- 
oners participate together—fall in this category. 

Jail inmates once referred to their segregation 
from society as “doing time in the twilight zone.” 
In recent years the Department of Corrections 
has conducted interchange programs which take 
the prisoner to the community and bring the com- 
munity into the prison. It is from the outside 
world that inmates draw inspiration for growth, 
confidence in themselves, and a sense of responsi- 
bility for family and friends. 


Work-Release Program 


Mr. Citizen is not always fully aware of the 
forces for the good that he can exert not only on 
the inmates, but on the institutional staff as well. 
Even by his passive acceptance of halfway houses, 
residential treatment facilities, and community 
centers he gives persons who are still serving 
their sentence an opportunity to attend school, to 
take part in work-release employment, and to par- 
ticipate in constructive recreation and entertain- 
ment. By supporting work-release programs he 


. provides for the inmates the experience of a 


steady job—perhaps the first such experience 
they have ever had in their lives—and a chance to 
make a new start as law-abiding, self-respecting, 
responsible persons. 

An understanding community is essential to 
the success of our community-inmate programs 
in the District of Columbia. Under the authority | 
of the Prisoner Rehabilitation Act of 1965, which 
provides for work release, furloughs, and com- 
munity treatment centers, the Department of Cor- 
rections launched its first work-release project in 
March 1966. The Pre-Release Employment Pro- 
gram—known as PREP—received help from the 
Washington Labor Council in placing 50 Reforma- 
tory inmates on jobs in the District of Columbia. 
These carefully selected inmates worked for 


standard wages during the day, and returned to 


*The author expresses his appreciation to Miss Marty Kaplan, 
a law student at Harvard Law School, who assisted him with the 
preparation of this article. 
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the institution at night. The recidivism rate, it is 
believed, will be lowered if the inmates are given 
an opportunity to readjust to society while under 
work-release supervision. 


Halfway Houses 


Closely allied to PREP is the halfway house, 
known as the Pre-Release Guidance Center. This 
treatment program is located on the third floor 
of the Twelfth Street YMCA, a site ideal because 
of its proximity to the heart of Washington. 
Operated in conjunction with the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons and the United Planning Organization, 
the Center serves 20 young men at one time. Area 
boys committed for indeterminate sentences under 
the Federal Youth Corrections Act become eligible 
to live at the “Y” approximately 90 days before 
their release on parole. At the Center they receive 
guidance in locating and maintaining gainful em- 
ployment and in solving the numerous problems 
encountered on returning to the free community. 

In September 1965 the Department of Correc- 
tions initiated an employment program for youth- 
ful misdemeanants at the Workhouse. Co- 
sponsored by the United Planning Organization, 
with funds from a Department of Labor grant, 
the project permits young men to learn such basic 
skills as landscaping and painting at work sites 
in the community. Inmates wear ordinary work 
clothes and are supervised by a nonuniformed cor- 
rectional officer. At one location, the John F. 
Kennedy playground, children romp around in the 
background while inmates plant rose bushes and 
take pride in helping to beautify a city park. 
This unprecedented program reached 348 young 
misdemeanants during the past year. 


Furloughs 


Another successful community-institution in- 
terchange is the furlough program. Carefully 


_- sereened inmates are permitted to leave prison on 


their own recognizance to attend funerals, to visit 
dying relatives, to apply for schooling, to be inter- 
viewed by prospective employers, and to make 
release plans in general. Where inmates may be a 
security risk, correctional officers dressed in street 
clothes escort the prisoner into the city. 

Plans are now underway to permit inmates to 
leave the institution for high school, trade train- 


1 Among the visits to the community in 1966 were the following: 
Arlington National Cemetery, National Symphony Orchestra at 


. Howard University, plays and concerts at Howard University, concert 


at Constitution Hall, and visits by the choral group to the Watergate 
amphitheater in Washington, Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Fort Belvoir, 
Cardozo High School, and Vincent Hill Farm. 
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ing, and college education. We expect to develop 
community treatment centers where many cate- 
gories of offenders will reside, using our isolated 
institutions for the custody and care of those who 
are not regarded as suitable for outside programs. 
As a start, we have submitted proposals for a 
misdemeanant treatment center in the District 
where offenders can be housed at night and on 
weekends with minimum supervision. 


Recreation and Entertainment 


For the understanding citizen, it is merely a 
short step from accepting prisoners in the com-_ 
munity to inviting them to participate in recre- 
ation, conducted tours, athletic contests, and also 
to entertain the public. Inmates have partici- 
pated in a number of such activities.' As pointed 
out, our chorus of male and female singers 
dressed in tuxedos and evening gowns crossed 
state lines to give a concert at Baltimore. The 
Protestant choir participated in local church 
services. The Youth Center inmates competed 
successfully in the Amateur Athletic Association 
Boxing Tournament in the city. 

A number of institutions throughout the 
country permit selected inmates to attend public 
concerts, athletic contests, and other events in 
the city. Mental hospitals in some states permit 
volunteers to take patients on outings. A similar 
practice might be established at penal and cor- 
rectional institutions. 

Trips outside the institution do more than 
acclimatize inmates to freedom’s air outside the 
prison walls. They develop and strengthen their 
sense of self-worth and feeling of personal dignity 
and accustom them to contributing to the general 
welfare of the community. 

An inmate bass violin player, who accompanies 
the prison chorus, explains: “Sometimes the 
morale in prison is low. These trips do a lot for 
me emotionally, help my ego. They mean so much 
to me—all the preparation for a performance.” 

Participation builds a sense of responsibility, 
too. As another prisoner said, “In being a part of 
the Department of Correction band, I have an 
obligation to this group whether they perform 
before an inmate audience or outside the prison 
walls.” 

A trumpet-playing prisoner asserted: “I leave 
all my gripes at home (prison) and go out with 
the sole purpose of putting on a show .. . I’m no 
longer an inmate in my mind when leaving the 
institution, but an entertainer.” The same man 
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believes concerts “give the inmate a chance to be 
a part of something that is beneficial to others.” 

Inmates view the trip into town as more than 
an opportunity to see friends. As one man ex- 
plained: “Trips give us a chance to observe 
through our own eyes the changes that constantly 
take place in the world outside . . . and also give 
us a chance to take stock of ourselves in relation 
to what is actually going on in the free society.” 

Another prisoner related: “I’d been in prison 
for 10 years and it wasn’t until I got shipped to 
Lorton, went chorus, and saw a coke machine! 
Sounds funny, huh?” 

Most prisoners look at relationships and experi- 
ences with the community as a means of showing 
the members of the community that people locked 
up are not “wild beasts.” One member of the 
chorus, singing at the Watergate theater ad- 
joining the Lincoln Memorial, tells of a mother 
who objected to her daughter’s helping to arrange 
for a public performance by inmates who are 
“rapists, thieves, and murderers and cannot be 
trusted to mingle among decent people!” She sug- 
gested that the convicts might escape during the 
performance and take her daughter as a hostage! 
Despite the criticism, the prison singers fulfilled 
their concert engagement. One of them said: “I 
felt better after that show than I have ever felt, 
because I not only knew we were appreciated and 
understood, but that we also proved to be capable 
of trustworthy conduct.” 

We were invited back a few weeks later to the 
same place, he added, and “who do you think was 
there to let us know how wrong she had been in 
thinking we could never act like gentlemen? The 
young lady’s mother!” 


Bringing the Community to the Institution 


As important as it is to give prisoners an op- 
portunity to take part in work activities, recre- 
ation, and entertainment outside the prison walls, 
it is just as important to bring the community 
into the prison. They gain a fuller appreciation 
and understanding not only of the prisoners them- 
selves, but also the circumstances and conditions 
under which they live and the facilities available 
to them. 

Nearly 2,000 persons attended the Lorton Re- 
formatory Fair, an outdoor exhibition planned by 
the Inmate Council. Many outsiders also came to 
the Youth Center’s Open House. In a number of 
institutions throughout the country the public is 
invited to athletic contests, rodeos (such as that 
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at Huntsville, - Texas), annual arts and crafts 
shows, and amateur theater productions. 

Our Department of Corrections utilizes volun- 
teers in 17 programs, including such activities as 
teaching elementary English and visiting inmates 
who have lost contacts with friends and their 
families. Organizations such as the Small Busi- 
ness Administration conduct special classes at 
the institutions. 

For more than a decade prominent entertainers 
such as Frank Sinatra, Ella Fitzgerald, and others 
have performed at the Lorton Reformatory Jazz 
Festival. Others come behind prison walls as 
members of visiting athletic organizations—both 
professional and amateur. Civic and church 
groups come merely for sociability. One church 
group, for example, visits the girls at the Youth 
Center on special occasions—Christmas, Thanks- 
giving, Easter, Halloween—and have a party. In- 
mates are invited by community groups to aid in 
charity projects for the disabled and the sick. 
Some come to the institution as fellow worship- 
pers, as members of Alcoholics Anonymous, as 
guest lecturers on homemaking, and to assist 
persons in knowing how to locate employment. 
Lawyers and law students help inmates with 
legal problems of civil nature. 

The presence of these volunteers inside our 
institutions is just one of many examples of our 
“open door” policy. Strange as that may sound in 
a prison setting, the Department of Corrections 
puts out the welcome mat to many groups. For 
example, when community acceptance was needed 
for our work-release program and our community 
treatment center, we could no longer retreat be- 
hind a “no comment” in dealing with members of 
the press. Through news releases and the cooper- 
ation of the District’s newspapers and radio and 
TV stations, the Department received favorable 
and informative news coverage. Public infor- 
mation booklets were prepared for both staff re- 
cruitment and the public. One very fine result of 
this public information program enabled us, 
during the past summer, to employ 40 high school 
boys in various positions within the institutions. 

The Department has also furthered public 
understanding by conducting tours for university 
students, guests of the State Department, pro- 
fessional groups, etc. 

Consistent with the open door policy is the un- 
fenced terrain of the Reformatory for Women, 
which houses both felons and misdemeanants, 
and the Workhouse for Men. In recent years we 


have developed an impressive variety of non- 
oppressive architecture in our construction and 
landscaping. We are fortunate that our institu- 
tional sites allow room for plenty of grassed areas 
and picnic tables. These are utilized for family 
picnics and visits during the summer season. 


Other Types of Community-Institution Contacts 


The family of the inmate is now receiving the 
attention of the Department. Visiting hours are 
more frequent in two of the five institutions and 
probably will be extended. Our planning com- 
mittee is studying the feasibility of increasing 
prisoner’s access to telephones, installing several 
rooms with telephones for inmates’ use under 
supervision. 

Recently funds have been requested from the 
Office of Law Enforcement Assistance to employ 
two jail caseworkers who will provide family 
counseling and casework services. Strengthening 
family ties doubtless will improve the attitude and 
behavior of the inmates while at the institution 
and following their release from prison. 

Unfortunately, some families do not help in in- 
ducing law-abiding behavior. In other instances, 
law-compliant members of the family may be too 
rigid or too involved personally to help with the 
inmates’ adjustment. Some prisoners have no 
relatives who are interested in helping them. For 
such persons a number of institutions conduct 
friendship programs with volunteers from nearby 
colleges, churches, civic organizations, and pris- 
oner-aid groups.* These volunteers may be 
assigned to inmates on a one-to-one basis and be- 
come “friends.” The program includes at least 
one visit weekly. Ideally, it continues after the in- 
mate has been released. 

Our Department of Corrections program will be 
improved substantially when we are able to pro- 
vide better facilities for postrelease guidance. 
Here, too, volunteers can play a meaningful role. 
A halfway house might be established where all 
members are on parole, where all members are 
released persons, or where half the members are 
carefully selected volunteers and the other half 
former inmates. 

There is also the possibility of a foster parent 
program, which may be effective if not legally 
binding. Such a foster home could be especially 
helpful to the young person who needs self- 

2 One sus ,rogram is that of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee at Pomona, California, which provides lay visiting at the 
California Institution for Men at Chino. See “Lay Visiting in a Cor- 


rectional Institution,” by Franklin Zahn, FEDERAL PROBATION, Sep- 
tember 1957. 
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assurance and the guidance and moral support 
foster parents might give. In one Youth Act case 
a home accepted a young girl who is now able to 
attend a local college. 


Problems and Disappointments 
Must Be Expected 


Among the problems associated with an inter- 
change between prisoners and the outside world 
are those relating to security. To date our records 
show that only three inmates out of a total of 67 
prerelease employment participants absconded. 
These escapes, however, were breaches of dis- 
cipline rather than attempts to avoid returning 
to prison. Drinking and meeting with female 
friends resulted in the three missing the 5 o’clock 
bus back to Lorton. Two of the men telephoned 
the Reformatory within 24 hours. 

Some prisoners insist that pride in perform- 
ance, responsibility to one’s fellow inmates for the 
success of such programs outside the institution 
walls, and appreciation to the staff members who 
showed trust in scheduling a trip, all tend to pre- 
vent runaways. Notwithstanding, some prison 
systems have been less fortunate in their outside- 
the-wall experiences than the District of Colum- 
bia. A calculated risk of runaways must be borne 
by any jurisdiction permitting its inmates to leave 
a medium-security institution. 

The possibilities of runaways and excessive 
drinking are always prevalent. But there are even 
more serious problems relating to contraband. We 
have encountered a number of ingenious smug- 
gling devices for bringing drugs to the Reform- 
atory population. Our initial security measures 
included parking the work-release bus outside the 
prison walls and housing PREP men in a separate 
dormitory where they would be less subject to 
pressures from outside inmates. But it takes only 
a few men in a program to create a serious cus- 
tody situation. Some correctional departments 
assign all work-release participants to a single 
dormitory, wing, or institution. Our PREP men, 
for example, might be housed in a hotel in the 
city where they work. Either arrangement would 
prevent contamination of the prison population 
still serving time in the traditional manner. 

The security risk of transporting prisoners 
outside institutional walls is in inverse propor- 
tion to the effectiveness of screening procedures. 
In the District of Columbia a special selection 
committee, using predetermined criteria and a 
merit point system, reviews the records of each” 
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applicant for work release. In our screening we 
try to weed out those whose institutional conduct 
marks them as poor risks. We believe that allow- 
ing an intractable inmate to have outside-the- 
wall privileges before he is ready to have them 
is like leaving the key in the ignition of an auto- 
mobile. 

On the other hand, once an inmate has been 
approved for outside privileges, custody measures 
should be held to a minimum so that the inmate 
may have full opportunity to live up to the trust 
placed in him and to develop a sense of responsi- 
bility and self-sufficiency. 

Correctional officers should be uniform in the 
application of rules. Procedures for checking in- 
mates in and out should be streamlined. 

It has been difficult for some of our peniten- 
tiary guards to make adjustments to these newer 
developments in penology. Despite a 5-week ori- 
entation seminar and a yearly refresher course, 
correctional officers are inclined to insist that in- 
mates comply with the same rules and regula- 
tions while in the free community that they are 
expected to follow inside the institution. This the 
inmates do not like. 

The Lorton Reformatory psychologist has re- 
corded the following complaint from a prisoner 
performer : 

Some of the remarks of the greatest disapproval 
have come from certain institutional officials. These 
things have hurt the ego of many of us and tend to 
kill the desire to do better. There is an officer who re- 
marked that he couldn’t care less if no one here learned 
to play music, and yet you see such a man receiving 
credit for inmate progress. Then there is the officer 
who remarked that all the inmates would probably come 
back drunk from their trip. Some officers think we are 
getting away with something, so they tighten up against 
all inmates involved to prove they must walk the line 
straight like all the other convicts. 

Other inmates recall with resentment such re- 
marks from a correctional officer as “they’re 
acting like they’re something special’ and ‘“‘those 
prisoners are getting away with murder!” 

Just as the custodial officer must modify his 
own attitudes and behavior in dealing with in- 
mates outside the prison wall, so must community 
volunteers alter some of their attitudes and be- 
come familiar with prison facts of life. Scheduled 
classes and work commitments, in some instances, 
may have to take precedence over the suggestions 
and proposals of volunteers. 

There is also the problem of the “con artist” 
whose long institutional experience has made him 
a master of subtle flattery and an inveigler of 


special privileges. The so-called “psychopath” is 


in this category. At times volunteers are offended 
when told that the pleasing, well-mannered, and 
seemingly reformed inmates they visit each week 
are not regarded as suitable candidates for spe- 
cial trips outside the institution and participation - 
in the work-release program. 

The institution and its volunteers should have a 
clear understanding of the extent to which a 
double honor code is feasible. When a volunteer is 
asked to report relatively insignificant discipli- 
nary problems and minor contraband infractions, 
it is possible that the entire spirit of the volunteer 
program might be destroyed. Volunteers need 
orientation instructions just as do the guards. 


Advantages of Interchange 


The possibilities for treatment promised by an 
interchange between the public and the prison 
population are manifold. There are, however, two 
points we must keep in mind. First, we must 
remember that “radios and rodeos do not neces- 
sarily guarantee rehabilitation.” Second, we must 
be aware of the fact that the drop in morale 
among those inmates not permitted to participate 
in outside-the-wall activities may offset the gains 
in morale achieved by those privileged to make 
trips outside the institution. These concerns are 
valid, though not necessarily overriding consider- 
ations. They serve to remind us of the booby traps 
into which progressive penology can easily fall. 

Programs where the primary purpose is recre- 
ation and entertainment may be justified as mo- 
rale-building factors. Approval for both inside 
and outside activities, based on merit and achieve- 
ment, serves as a motivating force. But special 
effort should be made to combine education and 
rehabilitation with recreation, diversion, and en- 
tertainment. From this standpoint, the visit made 
by District of Columbia inmates to hear Congress 
in session might be considered ideal. Such trips 
reinforce a sense of citizen involvement and re- 
sponsibility espoused by our social education 
classes. 

For reasons of security and costs, trips are 
limited: to a relatively small number of inmates. 
Accordingly, the award of special privileges must 
be based on achievement in the prison setting. 
This, of course, is a relatively new prison con- 
cept and is quite different from the corrupt pa- 
tronage and political influence system. 

Grumblings and dissatisfactions must be ex- 
pected among inmates whose request has been 
denied. Some of the problems which emanate from 
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these special privileges can be resolved to some 
extent if criteria for selection are readily under- 
stood, if rotation of privileges is made among a 
wider group, and if inmates are given sufficient 
advance notice of the trips contemplated. Even 
though we have tried to follow these guidelines 
in our program, one correctional officer observes: 
“These men don’t understand the meaning of ‘No.’ 
To them it is still ‘No,’ and that’s what counts.” 


Conclusion 


We have examined some of the pitfalls of a pro- 
gram of correctionalization with which we must 
be cognizant. There are the unexplored possi- 
bilities for improving the attitudes and relation- 
ships among both prisoner and community par- 
ticipants in the program. The purpose of the 
community-institution interchange is to help re- 
habilitate prisoners. But it is too soon to assess 
the new program on the basis of recidivism rates. 
Related studies with halfway house and sponsor- 
ship programs, and the “friends” system in men- 
tal hospitals, strongly suggest we are on the right 
road. 

Our experience to date would indicate there are 
a variety of beneficial results growing out of our 
interchange program. Self-expression in art and 
music may not only help to reduce feelings of hos- 
tility and aggression, but also may assist in the 
development of postrelease employment skills. A 
system of nonmonetary awards may motivate men 
to enroll in special training classes. By arranging 
for greater degrees of freedom and a larger 
variety of special privileges on the basis of merit, 
the prison environment may more nearly respond 
to the inmate’s individual needs. In being able to 
cancel special privileges we have a disciplinary 
device that is not only more personal, but also is 
less damaging and traumatic than some of our 
traditional methods of discipline such as place- 
ment in a control cell. 

Finally, in an interchange program, the public 
gains a better understanding of enforcement, 
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those factors that contribute to violations of the 
law, the concerns and needs confronted by per- 
sons in economically deprived groups, those prob- 
lems relating to cultural differences, and an 
awareness of the good qualities and potentials in 
those whom society brands as criminals. 

Correctionalization, to use Donald Clemmer’s 
term again, is still not a clearly defined process 
in prison dynamics. Continued experimentation 
and systematic evaluations are needed. In the 
District of Columbia, for example, we have delib- 
erately excluded some inmates who otherwise are 
eligible for the Pre-Release Employment Program 
so that we might have a control group in our com- 
parative study of recidivism rates. There is an 
urgent need to continually assess our traditional 
correctional practices and to evaluate innovations 
that show promise. In our efforts to test our pro- 
grams, our planning committee works in close 
conjunction with the Institute of Criminological 
Research which was established in 1956 by the 
District of Columbia Board of Commissioners at 
the suggestion of Mr. Clemmer. 

If our experiences to date are validated by fur- 
ther study and experimentation, we will have 
found in correcticaalization an effective, mean- 
ingful, humane approach to the treatment of of- 
fenders. In our more progressive correctional 
systems across the country, prison administrators 
recognize the values in this new approach in re- 
habilitating those who have transgressed the law. 
The future not only demands diligent work but 
also the courage to pioneer with new ideas and 
new practices. 

And just as important is the need for an in- 
formed and understanding citizenry, willing to 
experiment with new procedures. Mr. Citizen 
must learn that jail or prison cannot be society’s 
way of sweeping the dirt under the rug! Correc- 
tionalization is the responsibility of each citizen. 
The community is in large measure responsible 
for its morally sick inmates. It is the community 
that must help to make them well. 


begins to realize why he got into trouble in the first place, and 
really wants to do something about it. In addition, he has to make a 
reasonable adjustment to the social environment in which he is to 


work and live.—MYRL E. ALEXANDER 
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BY WARDEN JOHN D. CASE 
Bucks County Prison, Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


NY PRISON’S work-release program has as 
Ais primary aim allowing selected prisoners 

to hold normal, productive, paying jobs and 
returning to the prison for all nonworking hours. 
In addition, men so employed have an opportunity 
daily for renewed contact with the society to 
which they eventually return, and through such 
contact may attain a much more realistic attitude 
toward their part in the everyday life of the 
average, law-abiding citizen. 


Work Release Must Include Treatment 


There is a danger in work release if the sole 
end is to make money for the county. If this is 
the case, work-release centers can become nothing 
more than government-supported flophouses. We 
believe at the Bucks County Rehabilitation Center 
that with our treatment program we are avoiding 
this danger. Our whole approach is aimed toward 
problem solving and the acculturation of the man 
to the society to which he will return. By a 
combination of work release and treatment we 
belive we are not only seeing to it that the inmate 
pays his debt to society but that society also meets 
its obligations to the inmate. Edwin Markham 
said: “We drew a circle that took him in.” Too 
often the inmates in county jails have been kept 
out of the “circle” of a happy, satisfied, and 
opulent society. We believe the “circle” we are 
drawing will return the inmate to society outside 
as a respected person and help him to keep out of 
jail in the future. 


How Did It Start? 


Moral and physical deterioration of inmates 
through idleness has always been a problem in 
any prison system. In a report made by the 
Wisconsin State Board of Charities and Reform 
in 1873, the following declaration was made: 


Here are scores and hundreds of men, some of them 
young and in vigorous health, who are compelled to 
spend from a few days to a year, and sometimes two 
years, in absolute idleness, while the taxpayers of the 
various counties are supporting them. What a waste of 
labor! What an unwise expenditure of public funds! 


This is the third and concluding article of a three-article 
series on jail administration.—The Editors. 


In 1913 the Wisconsin State Legislature enacted 
a law that offered at least a partial solution to. 
this problem. Sponsored by Senator Henry Huber 
and since known as the “Huber Law,” this legis- 
lation was the first to authorize work-release 
programs in county jails and similar institutions. 
Laws passed later to permit work release in 
other states were patterned after the Huber Law. 

Actually, a New Hampshire sheriff whose name 
is lost to history, tried shortly before the Huber 
Law was passed in 1913 a plan of releasing 
prisoners to work in the community by day and to 
serve time nights and weekends in the jail. His 
actions were extra-legal and he received consider- 
able publicity as a result. In Europe, a number of 
nations have experimented with private prere- 
lease work programs during the past 20 years.! 
Professor Stanley E. Grupp of the Illinois State 
University reports that by 1964, 24 states have 
formally provided for some form of work release 
including several which have extended it to both 
misdemeanants and felons.” 

North Carolina started using work release in 
1957 and since then has been able to close a 
number of prisons due to the reduced recidivism 
rates of men who had taken part in the work- 
release program. In the same year the California 
State Legislature enacted the Work Furlough 
Rehabilitation Law which gained little accept- 
ance until George K. Williams, an ex-Navy com- 
mander, who had worked with de-Nazifying 
German prisoners of war, was appointed rehabili- 
tation officer of Santa Clara County and initiated 
a work-furlough program at Elmwood Rehabilita- 
tion Center, the success of which prompted a 
number of other counties to adopt work-release 
programs of their own. 

On October 13, 1963, Public Law No. 774 
established a work-release program for county 
jails in Pennsylvania. A month later, judges, 
prison board, and prison authorities of Bucks 
County had a work-release program under way, 

1 See “Prisoners in German Institution Employed by Private Em- 
FEDERA| 80. See also 


ployers,” L PRoBATION, December 1960, p. 8 United 
Nations Department of Economics and Social Affairs, Prison Labor 
(ST/SOA/SD/5), 1955. 
2 Stanley Grupp, ‘“‘Work Release and the Misdemeanant,” 
1, PROBATION, June 1965, p. 6. Also see “Work Release,” The 
Prison Journal, Spring 1964, pp. 4-25. 
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and inmates of Bucks County Prison had their 
first opportunity to work under the provisions 
of this legislation. The outstanding work of 
Warden Jack Tracey of Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania, who had used such a program with 
success for years, was instrumental in bringing 
about a work-release law in the Keystone State. 


Work Release in Bucks County Prison 


Because of special precautionary measures re- 
quired in a maximum-security institution, the 
County prison proved to be an unsatisfactory 
place from which to base such a program; it 
required constant strip-searching and segregating 
work releasees from other inmates. Before the 
program had been in operation a year the Bucks 
County Rehabilitation Center opened in August 
1964. Constructed at a cost of approximately 
$150,000, the Center was conceived by a group 
of interested citizens led by the late J. Augustus 
Cadwallader and a dedicated prison board whose 
members realized the importance of rehabilitation 
in the County jail and wished to relieve the 
crowding in the old jail. 

Like any new venture, the establishment of 
such a program was not without its pitfalls; 
setting it up involved some “playing by ear.” 
There was opposition, naturally, from ultracon- 
servatives who were prepared to say, “I told you 
so,” if the project flopped, and crepe hangers who 
were saying, “It'll never work.” Those prepared 
to condemn work release, however, were out- 
numbered, fortunately, by farsighted citizens who 
saw the value of work release despite its setbacks 
and early falterings. In a statement entitled “No 
Time for Panic,” published in the Bristol Courier- 
Times, April 29, 1964, the writer had this to say 
when a hue and cry was set up after one of the 
first work releasees walked away: 

It would be unfortunate indeed if public clamor 
should be raised against the relatively new “work 
release” program of the Bucks County Jail because of 
the peccadilloes of the prisoner who this week failed to 
live up to the terms of his agreement. Such a clamor, 
if it should be whipped up, could militate against 
extending or even continuing the program and would 
result in a loss to the taxpayer and to so many other 
prisoners more deserving than this one. The program 
is being tried in several other counties and several 


other states with marked success. Two instances in 
Bucks County are not enough to condemn it. 


An article in the May 3, 1964, Bucks County 
Times-Advertiser said: 

Prisoners under a relatively new Pennsylvania law 

are permitted to hold daytime jobs. They are able to 


hold their jobs and support their families even while 
serving a jail sentence. The family benefits because it 
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still has an income. The benefit to the taxpayers is 
twofold. First, the prisoner is paying his own keep 
at the prison; secondly, he is keeping his family off 
the welfare rolls. 


Recently a feature writer for the Camden, New 
Jersey, Courier Post recorded the following con- 
versation with a New Jersey inmate at the Bucks 
County Rehabilitation Center: 

I wasn’t worth a damn when they brought me here, 
but I feel I’ve accomplished a lot. I feel I have a future. 
Before, I would usually look for the first bar and sit 
around drinking. It wasn’t the booze I wanted so much 
as company. When they first lock you up and you see 
the bars and guards—wow! Just to show you about this 
place, my parents came to see me not too long ago. You 
can imagine what they thought—their son in jail and all. 

But when they saw this place and found I actually 
have a job on the outside and everything—well, they 
just couldn’t get over it. To tell you the truth, I think 


they’re glad I was put in jail. Here I am making $2.50 
an hour while serving time. 


I tell you one thing, this is my first time in jail and 
it will be my last. I know I can make it now. 

In the more than 2 years that the work-release 
program has been in effect in Bucks County, 
similar comment from the press and public has 
been typical. While all of it has by no means been 
favorable, we can almost take the attitude that, 
in regard to work release, no publicity is bad 
publicity. Citizens—taxpayers—need to know how 
their tax money is being spent, and it is well that 
the public be informed of the progress of work 
release. 


Goals of Work Release 


Just what is the extent of our program, and 
what are its goals? 

In addition to enabling the prisoner to leave 
the prison during necessary and reasonable hours 
for the purpose of working at the place of his 
employment, work release also allows him to 
leave the institution to work at his own business 
or other self-employment. Inmates on work 
release may also be released to seek employment, 
attend an educational institution, or obtain medi- 
cal treatment. In the case of a woman, work 
release may include housekeeping and attending 
to the needs of her family. 

As the law now stands, only those prisoners 
who have already been sentenced and whose 
sentence is for one year or less, are eligible to 
participate in the program. Any inmate may be 
sentenced initially to work release, or the warden 
may later request the judge by letter to make the 
inmate eligible because of his satisfactory conduct 
in prison. 

A prisoner working on work reiease must, 
according to law, turn over his full pay, including 
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any tips, to the warden. The pay thus turned 
over will be divided to cover the cost of the 
inmate’s board at the prison, his travel expenses, 
support of his dependents, court costs, and 
judgments. 

The amount remaining after deductions are 
made is placed in a special account to be turned 
over to the inmate upon his release. Often this 
amounts to a considerable sum, enough to tide 
the former inmate over until he can get settled 
as a full-time member of society. One inmate at 
the Center, imprisoned for nonsupport, was re- 
leased on parole with about $500 in savings he 
had amassed while on work release. Another who 
was present at the time said: “Al, you sure you 
want to go out on parole? You’re making more 
money in jail than you did on the outside!” 

The rules of work release are explicit. In 
signing a work-release agreement, the prisoner 
agrees to “travel to and from work by the quickest 
route, with no stops; not to visit family or friends; 
not to drink any intoxicating beverages; nor to 
make any telephone calls while away from the 
prison.” Men on the program are warned that 
they are to observe the provisions of the law 
exactly, because any violation will bring removal. 
The law definitely states that a court order for 
work release may be rescinded at any time, “with 
or without notice to the prisoner.” Prison authori- 
ties may remove a man from work release temp- 
orarily for up to 5 days “for any breach of 
discipline or other violation of jail regulations.” 
Only a small proportion of men have been sus- 
pended for this reason. 

The sum and substance of this law is the 
legal foundation on which Bucks County has 
built its particular brand of work-release pro- 
gram. And since the worth of the program has 
been substantially demonstrated in the 2 years 
since its inception, it is well at this time to con- 
sider the whys and wherefores of work release, 
its benefits to the man in prison, his family, to the 
community, and to the County and its citizens. 


Why Work Release? 


Keeping a man in prison is an expensive 
proposition. In 1965 it cost Bucks County $6.12 
a day to keep a man in jail. At the same time, 
in many instances his wife and children, with no 
one at home to earn wages, go on the relief rolls. 
If the man had a job, it is not likely that it will 
be waiting for him when he is released, so relief 
payments will continue even after he leaves the 


prison. At best, he will lose seniority and go back 
at reduced wages—hardly an encouraging outlook 
for a person who already has had difficulties 
adjusting properly to society. 

What part has work release had in alleviating 
these conditions? 

On the credit side of the balance sheet is the 
fact that from November 20, 1963, to April 1966 
a total of 223 men from Bucks County Prison 
have held work-release jobs, earning. more than 
$117,900 in wages. Of this amount a total of 
$29,990 was turned back to the County to pay 
for board, at a rate of $2.50 a day. The amount 
paid for costs and fines, often difficult for the 
County to recover under ordinary circumstances, 
was $13,560. Voluntary support paid to depend- 
ents totaled $8,330. Both these latter items might 
have been borne by County and State agencies 
otherwise. 

Besides the payments directly benefiting the 
County and families, these men have paid $2,460 
in restitution and about $2,840 in other costs 
and obligations. After payments of $17,110 to 
cover travel and other incidental expenses, a total 
of $26,375 has been set aside in 2 years, for 
canteen expenses and savings. Men are encour- 
aged to save as much as possible from the amount 
left after payroll deductions are made, so that 
they will have enough funds to manage their 
affairs successfully until they are on a firm 
financial footing following their release from 
prison. 

Well satisfied by the work performance of many 
work-release men, employers have been eager to 
retain many of them on their jobs after their 
release; this is a very significant morale factor. 

“It is hard for an empty sack to stand upright,” 
Benjamin Franklin once said, and this is nowhere 
more applicable than in the case of the jobless, 
penniless man just out of jail. 

On the debit side of the work-release program, 
no provision has been made yet for a systematized 
accounting of the program, since it does not as yet 
seem warranted. But, running a work-release 
program does cost something. Our only tangible 
expense at this time is the preparation of box 
lunches. Out of about 25 men normally on work 
release in a given week, 12 can be expected 
to carry box lunches, averaging about 50 cents 
each—an expenditure beyond the normal prison 
food budget of about $30 per week. 

Staff time involved can be considerable. One 
staff officer must spend a day each week in ac- 
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counting connected with disbursing work-release 
wages. The kitchen officer must supervise the 
preparation of box lunches. These are not actual 
additional costs, however, as the 25 men on work 
release would have to be occupied otherwise if 
such a program were not in progress. This would 
require these officers to perform some other type 
of supervisory duty. 

The largest cost involved in a work-release 
program is probably the cost of apprehending the 
small percentage who walk away from this open- 
door program. With all such costs combined, 
however, the County budget is still in an obviously 
more favorable position as a result of having the 
work-release program in effect. 

In assessing the overall value of a work-release 

program, there is a nonfinancial gain. President 
Johnson, in advocating work-release legislation 
for the 1965 federal prison program, deplored 
“the intolerable, endless, self-defeating cycle of 
imprisonment, release, and reimprisonment.” 
What can a work-release program do to prevent 
this cycle? 
_ As has been pointed out, work release will 
permit a man to retain his skills and working 
habits, and sometimes the job itself. Through 
contacts with society, especially with responsible, 
genuinely interested persons who can help him 
gain a more healthy outlook toward the world 
he left behind, he can receive a better under- 
standing of what he can expect from society, 
and what society expects from him on his return. 
Perhaps most important, it keeps the man in- 
volved in the normal decision-making experiences 
of daily living, as opposed to the detrimental 
effects of confinement where many of the decisions 
are made for him. 


The Rehabilitation Center 


The Bucks County Rehabilitation Center, at 
which all work-release men are housed, offers 
through its program of work, training, education, 
and treatment an excellent opportunity to work 
toward a reasonable reorientation. But it was 
through evolution rather than design that it be- 
‘came the “residence” for work-release personnel. 

The Center was first conceived simply as an 
annex to the main prison, to relieve overcrowding 
in the old institution. When plans were later made 
to determine who would make up the population 
of the new building, it was decided that one wing 
of the structure would house alcoholics and the 
other wing youthful offenders whose problem was 
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not basically that of alcohol. It was believed that 
the response of the inmate would be better in a 
minimum-security setting, where an intensive 
treatment program for alcoholism could be estab- 
lished in a “therapeutic community” environment. 

In selecting a workable alcoholic program suit- 
able for use at the Center, it was decided to 
employ, as closely as possible, methods success- 
fully used by Chit Chat Farms Foundation at 
Wernersville, Pennsylvania, whose operation ap- 
peared adaptable to a prison setting. The presi- 
dent of the Foundation offered the services of 
his staff to help the Rehabilitation Center—then 
referred to as the ‘“Prerelease Center’”—through 
its “growing pains.” The treatment program was 
scheduled as a 30-day operation, since most 
commitments at that time averaged 45 days. 

Since the operation of a treatment center for 
alcoholic inmates necessitated having a staff 
trained in recommended procedure to be followed 
in such an institution’s training program, it was 
essential that qualified correctional-counselor per- 
sonnel be trained for the job of supervising the 
project. Two officers who had demonstrated an 
aptitude for counseling were sent to Chit Chat 
Farms Foundation for on-the-job training. Prior 
to the opening of the Center, they also attended 
a seminar on alcoholism at Elizabethtown (Penn- 
sylvania) College and the Summer School of Alco- 
hol Studies at Rutgers University. All officers 
who were to staff the Center attended, moreover, 
a course in group counseling technique at the 
Philadelphia Youth Center. 

All officers who were to staff the Center also 
attended a 5-day seminar on alcoholism conducted 
by the State Department of Health, and had 
completed required courses in correctional train- 
ing offered by the State Department of Correc- 
tions and the United States Bureau of Prisons. 

A qualified educator was selected to direct 
the educational program, and a clinical psycholo- 
gist’s services were made available for counselor 
training, group counseling, and consultation with 
inmates. 

Representatives of the local Alcoholics Anony- 
mous group were consulted. They agreed to hold 
meetings twice weekly at the Rehabilitation 
Center. The work of this organization has been 
instrumental in helping a large number of inmates 
with long histories of alcoholism. 

Since an estimated 50 percent of men in county 
jails have been found to have committed offenses 
either directly or indirectly because of the misuse 
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of alcohol, and since alcohol contributes to un- 
employment, it was more a coincidence that the 
newly constructed Rehabilitation Center was 
selected for confinement of men eligible for work 
release. The Center’s program of acculturation, 
together with education, retraining, and a positive 
approach to control alcoholism, made the addition 
of a work-release program a natural development. 

Without a work-release program, we have no 
alternative after the span of a year or less 
required to complete a sentence, except to hand 
a prisoner back to society, saying, in effect, ““He’s. 
all yours; take him, and you’re welcome to the 
gamble.” 

By contrast, work release allows the prison to 
take the chance with the man. When he falls into 
the old antisocial habit patterns that led him 
to prison in the first place, the prison staff still 
is charged with the responsibility to offer guid- 
ance, discipline, and an incentive toward positive 
behavior. 


Need For “Habilitation” in Many Cases 


According to casework director Edward C. 
Boyle of the Los Angeles Salvation Army Family 
Service Department, “our legal offenders .. . 
have never truly been able to function adequately 
in a nondelinquent, free community . . . these 
men are in need of ‘habilitation’—that is, not of 
retraining, but of the initial training itself toward 
a productive frame of mind and action missed in 
their preadulthood.” 

It is from such “habilitation” that the benefits 
of the work release are most apparent. Though 
our minimum-security building is officially named 
the Bucks County Rehabilitation Center, we feel 
that its mission is actually habilitation. In its 
correct use, rehabilitation means to return to a 
former condition; thus, to “rehabilitate” an in- 
mate we could simply keep him in custody until 
the expiration of his sentence, and return him to 
his home neighborhood—usually located in a 
section whose residents are all members of a lower 
socioeconomic stratum. In so doing, we accomplish 
nothing other than protecting society from the 
individual while he is in prison. 

Through our training—not retraining—pro- 
grams, combined with work release, we offer 
each man a definite opportunity to work toward 
a higher standard of social behavior and tangible 
means by which he may become an acceptable 
citizen. Under such a flexible program we have 
been able not only to send men to work, but also 
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to have young inmates go back to high school in 
a few instances. We have even had narcotic 
addicts going to Philadelphia for treatment on 
their own. 


Selection for Work Release 


The basic qualifications for work release selec- 
tion are determined as follows: 

The sorting out process starts with the judge 
whose sentence determines whether the man is 
eligible for work release. If he is sentenced to a 
maximum term of 1 year or less he then can be 
placed on work release if the judge so orders. In 
Bucks County, the judge sometimes will specify 
work release at the time of sentencing. In most 
instances the judge will state that “work release 
is recommended” and will then receive recom- 
mendations from the warden as to whether the 
man is a good candidate for this program. 

The warden’s recommendations are made on the 
basis of certain primary considerations: Is the 
man a security risk? Has he a record of “running 
away” from home, school, or juvenile institutions? 
Is he an alcoholic? Has this problem been 
arrested? Are there now some built-in controls? 
Should he attend AA meetings in the community 
as part of his work-release program? Does he 
need education more than work at this time? 
Should he go back to high school instead of back 
to work? Does he need treatment for narcotics 
addiction or alcoholism? Can this be combined 
with work release so that he can work outside 
and also receive treatment at a recognized treat- 
ment facility? 

Reward for good work or accomplishment 
while in jail awaiting trial must be considered. 
Like parole, work release should be earned by 
the inmate. Inmates of the Bucks County Prison 
are well aware that their conduct, attitude, and 
work record will be reported in writing to the 
sentencing judge prior to trial and before sen- 
tencing. A man who is intractable soon learns 
that work release is not for him until his conduct, 
attitude, and work record improve. Of course 
unsentenced men cannot be forced to work. 
However, they may volunteer in writing—and all 
volunteer ! 

After a man is sentenced and approved for 
work release he is transferred to a Rehabilitation 
Center. A job must be found for this man before 
he can be placed on the program. It must be 
suitable employment at a reasonable distance 
from the Center, at wages sufficient for him to 
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pay off any fines, costs, restitution, support, or 
other obligations due within the time allowed 
by the length of his sentence. How is this 
accomplished ? 

In the beginning, men who were eligible for 
work release looked for job possibilities in the 
“Help Wanted” columns of the local or Philadel- 
phia newspapers, telephoning possible employers 
from the Center. If told to report for an interview, 
they went to the prospective place of employment 
by their own or public transportation, or the 
potential employer might come to the Center. 

As the number of men on work-release sen- 
tences increased, finding jobs for them required 
the services of a trained personnel worker. This 
post has been capably filled by Mr. Harry 
Patterson, cvunselor administrative officer, who 
was a purchasing agent for an industrial firm 
prior to assuming his present position. 

Mr. Patterson interviews each man who is 
eligible for work release. He has him complete a 
short application form on which he gives his 
name, age, height and weight, education, date 
of sentencing, term and costs, and his former 
employer. It is a rather brief summary as employ- 
ment applications go, but it supplies enough in- 
formation to give an index to the man’s educa- 
tional level and skills, and his past experience. 

Potential jobs are located through the Want 
Ads columns, or by calling firms who have notified 
the Center that they have jobs or more vacancies 
for full or part-time work. Or they may call 
employers of men already working on a work- 
release job, who have left word that one or more 
men are needed for job openings. If the man being 
interviewed believes he can get a job with a 
former employer, he may call his ex-boss and 
apply for work. If an interview is required, the 
counselor, depending .on the circumstances, may 
or may not accompany the man for the interview. 
In approving employment, the distance from 
work, availability of transportation, amount of 
travel time involved, whether the job is seasonal 
or regular, or calls for unusual working hours, 
all have to be taken into account. 

Before considering a man for employment, the 
potential employer is told that the applicant is an 
inmate of a minimum-security prison, and is in- 
formed of the restrictions placed on the possible 
employee in regard to travel time and other 
requirements of the work-release program. Em- 
ployers understand that work-release men are 
paid on the basis of their ability and performance, 
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exactly as any other employee. Wages currently 
range from the $1.50-an-hour minimum to as 
high as $5 an hour, depending on the skills of the 
individual. 

Inmates on work release have held’a variety 
of jobs—laborers, kitchen helpers and cooks, 
maintenance men, highly skilled operators of 
construction machinery, carpenters, masons. De- 
pending on the skills and experience of the men, 
there is no limit to the range of possibilities. On 
special approval from the judge, one responsible 
man was released to his employer overnight for 
a oi out-of-state job. Another was inter- 
viewed after being sentenced to work release; 
his application showed he had a Ph.D. A job was 
found for him too—operating a computer in an 
industrial plant, at night. 


Time Clocks Replace Counts 


Once a man is hired, a time card is made out for 
him—a time card that differs from the usual 
kind only in that it contains much more detailed 
information. Besides the man’s name, the card 
contains the following information: Employer’s 
name, address, and telephone number; the hours 
he works, including starting and quitting times; 
and the time he is expected to leave for work and 
return. 

There is another difference, also. The amount 
of money given the inmate for travel and inciden- 
tals is recorded when he goes to work, and the 
amount he brings back on his return is recorded 
when the man returns from work, plus the 
amount he may have received as pay that day. 
This is not only an accounting measure, but also 
serves as a check on how the inmate handles 
money, how much of a sense of responsibility he 
may have gained, and what his prospects are for 
the time when he will again be out on his own. 


Work Release Has Its Problems 


Having a work-release program creates prob- 
lems, and the real problems are the day-to-day 
kind. 

Transportation is one problem that is always 
with us. Even though a man may have a car, he 
may have lost his license as part of the judgment 
that sent him to prison. Many have no car or 
other means of getting to work. This would pose 
no problem if good public transportation were 
available, but many jobs otherwise accessible to 
inmates have to be bypassed because they are not © 
located on routes covered by public conveyance. 
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It is not at all unusual for a man on work release 
to start for work on a bus, transfer to a train, 
and complete the trip by walking or hitch-hiking. 

Another difficulty always present with a work- 
release program is interference with the planned 
prison schedule. Men may work any of the three 
8-hour shifts, split shifts, or varying hours from 
day to day, yet these men are expected to attend 
educational classes, counseling sessions, AA meet- 
ings, and any other activities intended to improve 
their attitudes, skills, and habits prior to release. 
Participation in such activities is an integral 
part of work release. If a man’s working hours 
do not permit him to attend them at the times 
they are held, makeup or extra sessions must be 
arranged. 


The Pennsylvania law has its own built-in. 


problems. It restricts work-release men to those 
sentenced for 1 year or less. This makes for 
inequities inasmuch as county jails, as a result 
of state legislation recently passed, may hold 
men sentenced to as much as 5 years. Two men 
in Bucks County Prison, for example, may have 
committed the same offense and may have identi- 
cal personal problems, yet one will be permitted to 
go on work release because his sentence is 3 
months to 1 year (maximum 1 year) while the 
other, with a sentence of 3 to 23 months will be 
excluded because his maximum is over a year 
(23 months). 

Another sore spot in the law is that no provision 
is made for men sentenced by justices of the peace 
which will allow them work-release privileges. 
Since explicit permission is lacking under the law, 
it is the general opinion that justices of the peace 
cannot so sentence a man. Two men may receive 
equally short sentences, yet one may go on work 
release while another may not. 


A Few Go “Over the Hill” 


Whatever problems may be anticipated in a 
minimum-security institution with a work-release 
program, the situation most feared by those 
unfamiliar with the system is that removing the 
bars from the prison will also remove the psycho- 
logical bars, causing the prisoners to flaunt their 
freedom through undisciplined behavior. This 
has never materialized. 

This is not to say that this sort of thing 
does not occur; it does, but not with alarming 
frequency. Since August 1963, 785 men have been 
transferred to the Rehabilitation Center and 223 
have been placed on work release. Of this group, 
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only 7 men actually committed prison breach; and 
12, for various reasons, failed to return to the 
Center at the proper time. Men in the latter 
group either returned later voluntarily or called 
the Center and requested to be picked up. Thus, 
although about 9 percent of work releasees can 
be said to have actually been “over the hill” 
since the program has been operating, only 3 
percent were “walkaways” serious enough to be 
considered escapees. 

How do these men fall by the wayside? 

One of these men reported for work on a 
Saturday morning, did a day’s work for his 
employer, and went to a New Jersey town where, 
after a prolonged drinking bout, he left for 
Florida accompanied by his girl friend and her 
daughter. When apprehended, he was living with 
his girl friend in a trailer court at Daytona 
Beach. His Florida “vacation” was abruptly ter- 
minated, and he was permanently removed from 
the program. 

One work releasee, a confirmed race track 
habitue, left the Center just as the racing season 
opened at the Philadelphia track. The township 
police in the area of Liberty Bell race track were 
alerted, as well as the police in Atlantic City. 
This man’s only prior employment was pushing 
tourists around in chairs on the boardwalk. He 
was not found at either place, but in the mean- 
while he became apprehensive, called the prison 
from a Philadelphia supermarket, and turned 
himself in. He was permanently removed from 
work release, not only because of his escape but 
also because he had not shown enough aptitude 
before the escape to warrant keeping him on the 
work-release program. 

One man was on his way to work one morning 
and was toying with the idea of “taking a day off” 
when the fan belt broke on his 1955 car. Not 
having money enough to buy another fan belt, 
he begged one from a used parts dealer. Subse- 
quently he picked up two girl] hitch-hikers whom 
he took to a town in the next county and got in 
an argument with their boy friends when he took 
the girls to their destination. He fled in his car 
and was chased to Norristown where he was 
arrested for speeding. After 2 weeks in Mont- 
gomery County Prison he was returned, much 
chastened, to Bucks County. This incident appar- 
ently helped the escapee gain some maturity. His 
attitude and outlook improved markedly, and he 
was later returned to the work-release program. 
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Other men have gone out for a few drinks at 
a nearby bar, or to visit a girl friend or wife, 
or any combination of the three, and then have 
come back voluntarily or called the Center or 
Prison, asking to be picked up. In many such cases 
the man was suspended from work release for 
5 days, and if during that time he could demon- 
strate that he was capable of going along with 
the program, he was allowed to continue on work 
release. 

The rest of the failures are those who find 
the atmosphere of a minimum-security prison 
confusing, and cannot adjust to the lack of 
regimentation found in the jail, and those who 
indulge in some sort of irresponsible behavior 
short of breaking a law or who are constantly 
wanting to change jobs. Or they may be like one 
inmate who charged $200 worth of merchandise 
at a local department store, making payments 
for a while from his travel money before being 
caught. The man was disciplined and the mer- 
chandise returned. 

Such incidents, though, are occupational haz- 
ards of running a work-release program. After 
all, we would be somewhat hypocritical if we 
would not take risks with a man for a year or 
less, when society must take chances with the 
man on his release. 


Future of Work Release 


The 1966 edition of the American Correctional 
Association’s Manual of Correctional Standards 
refers to the short-term institution of the future 
as a “Community Corrections Center.” This in 
effect is what the Bucks County Rehabilitation 
Center is now. The next step, in my opinion, will 
be the establishment of residential centers in 
industrial areas as small satellite institutions 
legally and administratively part of the “parent” 
institution, but physically separated. Men in these 
residential centers could live there, work outside, 
and take part in a dynamic treatment program 
in which local professionals from various discip- 
lines and citizens of the community would be 
greatly involved. 

Another alternative would be to transport the 
work-release trainees each Monday morning to 
the residential center and return them to the 
parent institution Friday evenings in much the 
same fashion as is now done in Pennsylvania with 
forestry camps. Then, at the parent institution 
on weekends treatment and training programs 
would be scheduled for these men, 
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It appears to me also, that in the future there 
will be closer daily supervision of work-release 
men while at work. It is a grave error to assume 
that all is well with a man because no one has 
complained about him and he himself has not 
asked for help. We find that frequent contact 
with the employer uncovers problems of which 
otherwise we would be completely unaware. We 
find, also, that these frequent contacts prevent 
trouble and make the employer a partner in the 
problem solving process. For example, recently 
a trainee on work release failed to go to work 
and instead went to see his sick child in the 
hospital. He returned to the Rehabilitation Center 
on time as though he had been to work. However, 
his employer’s relationship with us is such that 
he had called earlier to find out why the man had 
not been to work. The trainee was brought back 
to the prison but was very shortly returned to 
work release because his concern for his child 
was a very legitimate one. We had failed, to some 
extent, in our work with this inmate as he did 
not feel that a visit to a sick child in the hospital 
would be approved. It would have, been if we 
had known about it. Our communications had 
broken down. 

Most important for this man and for the work- 
release program was the attitude of the employer 
who voluntarily came to the prison and spent 
2 hours of his working day with me and the 
trainee solving problems. The employer’s remarks 
which helped me decide to try this trainee again 
on work release were as follows: 

“Warden, this boy needs to learn to trust 
people like you and I and he needs to learn a 
trade. If you’ll give him a break I’ll square him 
away and teach him a trade. He’s a good worker.” 

I gave him a break and this very rough, not- 
too-articulate contractor is now the “agent of 
treatment” for this particular man. 

Perhaps the greatest change in the future 
will be the training assignments in the community 
supplementing work for prisoners on work re- 
lease. We are finding more and more that all 
resources and all kinds of community resources 
are available for the asking in the training of 
our men. For example, state and federal voca- 
tional rehabilitation laws provide for training of 
men who are physically, emotionally, or mentally 
handicapped. The Federal Manpower and Re- 
training Development Act through the Office of 
Manpower, Automation, and Training (OMAT) 
provides training programs for the unemployed 
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and underemployed. The Federal Equal Oppor- 
tunities Act (antipoverty) under its various titles 
seems to have something for everyone, including 
many programs for the man on work release. 
Finally, a “seed of the future” which will bloom 
very soon is the cooperation of labor, management, 
and citizens as advisory committees to help “sell” 
and support work release. Without the efforts of 
our Bucks County Prison Citizens Committee, 
which includes representatives of labor, manage- 
ment, and citizens, we might have had serious 
opposition of unions to prison competition, ap- 
prenticeship, etc. Instead, because of this com- 
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mittee, union representatives call me whenever 
one of their men is in trouble in order to be sure 
he is considered for work release. 


The Circle That Lets Him In 


The prison is part of the community and the 
prison and community share in mutual responsi- 
bility to “habilitate” the offender. Work release, 
treatment, and training go hand-in-glove inside 
and outside the jail. Prison and community work- 
ing together can reduce criminality by exposing 
offenders to the many ways of becoming positive 
and productive members of society. When we do 
this we are “drawing a circle that lets him in.” 


By WILLIAM C. NAU 


OBERT MONROE, chief probation officer for 
R the District of Anywhere, U. S. A., entered 

’ the Federal Building at 8:15 a. m., walked 
up one flight for exercise and at the top of the 
stairs confronted Carl Simpson, leaning on the 
railing. 

“When did you get in, Carl?” 

“Last night, Mr. Monroe. It was too late to 
report in. I got my papers filled out.” 

“How did it go?” 

“It was a nice prison, but I don’t want to ever 
go back again. I’ve learned my lesson.” 

“Carl, you’re on parole for six months. Mr. 
Sanders is going to be your probation officer. Go 
right in there. Good luck, Carl.” 

Simpson walked into Phil Sanders’ office, 
handed him his arrival notice, and slumped into a 
chair. ' 

“You’re a new man here, aren’t you?” he asked 
as he surveyed a wall partly covered with diplo- 
mas and a civic club citation entitled “Young Man 
of the Year.” 

“Yes, Mr. Simpson. I believe I came here just 
about the time you were starting your sentence.” 

“You gonna be my probation man?” 

“Yes, I supervise the county where you live. 
I’ve already been to your house and talked with 
your wife about your parole plan. You have a fine 
family. I know your wife had it pretty tough 
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while you were gone, but she kept the children in 
school and had a part-time job. I believe she did 
a good job of holding things together.” 

“Yeah, well, I sent some money home. I worked 
in the duck mill in Atlanta, and I made pretty 
good. I always look after my kids.” 

“Mr. Simpson, that job your wife lined up for 
you—it doesn’t pay very much, but it will be a 
help until you can get something better.” 

“Yeah, I don’t think I can make it on $45 a 
week.” 

“Would you like us to call the employment 
service, or, better yet, I have a friend who’s 
personnel manager in a textile mill. I can call 
him.” 

“No, sir. I’ll go see about the job my wife got 
for me. If I want to make a change I’ll get in 
touch with you. I guess I better get or. back now. 
The parking meter will be run out, and I’ll have 
a ticket. Don’t wanna violate parole the day I 


‘get home,” he laughed. 


“T’ll be by to see you, Mr. Simpson, next time 
I’m up your way. Don’t forget to send in your 
report on the first of the month.” 

- “QO. K. Glad to have met you.” 


A Call for Two Juvenile Investigations 


Meanwhile in Monroe’s office, he and Miss 
Withers, chief clerk, were going over the mail. 
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“There’s a request for two juvenile presentences 
in New City,” she said, “Mr. Spalding just got 
back from there yesterday.” 

“That’s the way it goes. We’ll have to see what 
we can do by telephone. I hope it’s a case for 
diversion,” said Mr. Monroe, exhibiting his first 
expression of frustration. 


Art Spalding was standing at Monroe’s desk 
when he walked in. 

“How was your trip to the Mt. Lanier section 
yesterday?” Mr. Monroe asked. 

“Boy, did I run into some problems. You 
remember Louis Turner, the boy who did so well 
in the National Training School and got an early 
parole?” 

“T remember him well. His offense was running 
off from a detention home and driving a stolen car 
to Kentucky.” 


“Yes. Well, we got him into the Mary Drew 
Mountain School where he was making a fine 
record. He got homesick, started hitchhiking 
home, and ‘borrowed’ a car just off the school 
grounds.” 

“Where'd they catch him?” 

“He didn’t get far. The car ran out of gas and 
a patrolman came along. A local charge was made, 
but they let him out on his own bond and the 
school sent him home.” 

“What happened when he got home?” 

“His father was furious. I got there just as 
the old man was tearing him up. I got him 
quieted down, and we had a long talk. I called 
his parole adviser, the Baptist minister. We had 
quite a session. The family doctor came over, too. 
He’s the one who got Louis in the mountain 
school.” 

“Any chance they’ll take him back?” Monroe 
asked. 

“We’re all working on it. I hope so. That boy 
is college material if he can settle down. He has 
an IQ of 125. I don’t want him to live at home. 
He and his parents just don’t get along, and his 
codefendant is back in the community. I would 
rather keep them separated.” 


Staff Meeting Has Its Interruptions 


Just as Spalding began to tell the chief some 
of his other supervision problems in the Mt. 
Lanier area, Miss Withers walked in. 

“Don’t we have a staff meeting this morning, 
Mr. Monroe?” asked Miss Withers. 


“Yes, we ought to get together as soon as 
everyone is free.” 

The phone rang. 

“It’s long distance, Mr. Monroe. They’re calling 
about the parole plan for Ralph Swanson. Mr. 
Southern dictated the letter yesterday afternoon. 
Here’s the file.” 

Yes, the release plan had been approved. No, 
we had not completed the plan for psychiatric 
treatment upon release, but he is a good prospect 
for the Public Offender program. (The Public 
Offender program is directed by the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Office and accepts cases from the 
federal probation office where it appears that the 
client has a mental or emotional disability. A 
full team of psychiatrist, psychologist, social 
worker, and vocational rehabilitation counselor is 
brought into play.) 

9:05 a.m.—The staff straggles in for the staff 
meeting, some with pencil and pad in hand. 

“Miss Withers, will you make notes this 
morning?” 

“IT had hoped to go over the amendments to 
the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure as they 
affect us, but I don’t believe we have time to go 
into much discussion. Briefly, I want to call your 
attention to some important changes. From now 
on there will be no venue in the district. Prosecu- 
tion can take place anywhere in the district. 
Along this line there has been a change in the 
rule applying to juveniles. A juvenile can be heard 
wherever apprehended, regardless of where the 
offense was committed. Of course, he has to 
consent.” 

“You are familiar with Rule 32(c) which per- 
tains to the content of a presentence investigation. 
The amended portion concerns the disclosure to 
the defendant or his counsel of all or part of the 
material in the report and affording to the defend- 
ant or his counsel an opportunity to comment on 
that material.” 

“How will this affect the confidentiality of our 
reports?” asked Mr. Jeffers, who had just dictated 
a sensitive report loaded with explosive family 
conflicts. 

“Well, the judge doesn’t have to let the defend- 
ant or his counsel see the report, and he dosen’t 
have to say who said what. He can brief them in 
a general sort of way about reports of misconduct, 
improper treatment of his family .. .” 

Of course, they can figure out where it came 
from,” Mr. Jeffers contended. 


“They might, but, as I’ve often said, it’s a chal- 
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lenge to all of us. Be sure that everything that 
goes in the report is factual and that you have 
thoroughly investigated all aspects of the case. 
I’ve been with the court over 20 years and we 
haven’t had any repercussions yet. Incidentally, 
you might be interested in the comments of one of 
the justices on Rule 32(c). He asserts that pro- 
bation officers’ reports are not infallible, and 
upholds the defendant’s right to have the infor- 
mation of which he may be unaware and to which 
he has not had an opportunity to reply.” 

“We have just been lucky,” contributed Joe 
Fortune, who was already making plans for 
retirement, having made perhaps some 1,500 
presentence reports in 20 years, while supervising 
a caseload of about 100 probationers and parolees 
at all times. 

“Rule 35 provides that the court can reduce a 
sentence within 60 days. This has been changed 
and now the court has 120 days within which a 
sentence can.be reduced,” said Chief Monroe in 
answer to a question by Officer Spalding. 


A Parolee Violates! 


“Enough for these rule changes for today. 
Perhaps we ought to ask someone from the 
United States attorney’s office to meet with us 
one day and discuss these changes.” 

“Who is handling the Louis Raborn case? You 
are, Mr. Jeffers? The marshal called and said he 
has him in custody as a parole violator.” 

“I’m glad they picked him up,” said Joe Jeffers. 
“His wife called me twice in the middle of the 
night and I’ve had other complaints about him. 
He violated parole within 3 weeks after he got 
home.” 

“Joe, you'll have to go over to the jail to 
interview him. You know, fill out the Attorney- 
Witness Election Form. Joe, I don’t know where 
you are planning to have lunch but we’ve been 
asked to send a representative to the organiza- 
tional meeting of the new Prisoner’s Aid Pro- 
gram. Would you mind going?” 

“Is it free?” 

“No it’ll cost you a buck-fifty, but it’s for a good 
cause.” 

“OK, T’ll go. How about you, Mr. Monroe, 
aren’t you planning to go?” 

“No, I’m hoping to make a field trip this 
afternoon. I’ve got two presentences to make on 
Rt. 4, Glennville, and I’ve got some pressing 
supervision matters, too.” 


The phone rang. “It’s: Judge Smith’s law clerk, 
Mr. Monroe.” 

“Hello, Frank, what can we do for you? The 
Bail Reform Act? Yes, we’re familiar with it. It 
provides that all defendants shall not be detained 
needlessly in custody before trial unless the person 
is a poor bail risk. You say that Francis Spratton 
has written Judge Smith about being released 
without a bond? I’d say he’s a poor risk. He’s 
wanted by two other states. He’s got an escape 
record, too. OK, Frank. Anytime. Goodbye.” 


A Probation Violator Is Picked Up 


At 9:45 a.m., just after the staff meeting ad- 
journed, a deputy marshal walked into Officer 
Sanders’ office right past the receptionist. 

“We picked up your boy up there in the 
mountains. You want to talk to him?” 

“Yes, I’d like to see what he says about the 
charges in the petition. Is he in the cell block?” 

“Yeah, come on around. But hurry up. We’re 
taking him to jail in a few minutes.” 

Sanders entered the cell block where Albert 
Dennison sat on a wooden bench with his head 
in his hands. 

“Albert, where’d they pick you up?” 

“I was right there at the house. I wasn’t hiding 
or nothing. Mr. Sanders, how about giving me one 
more chance. I promise not to take another drink 
if you’ll just let me go this one time. They’ll 
never get me again for anything except singing 
too loud in church.” 

“T’d like to believe that, Albert, but I’m afraid 
you told me all that before, at least three times. 
The first two drunks we overlooked. But driving 
drunk and having a wreck, we can’t overlook that. 
It’s you and the judge now.” 

“Well, if I got to make my time the government 
will have to keep up my family.” 

“If the judge sends you off your wife can apply 
for welfare assistance.” 

“Aw, that’s too slow.” 

Monroe, meanwhile, had started down the hall 
and was spotted by an assistant U. S. attorney. 

“Bob, how about the Glennville court? Are we 
ready?” 

“We’re ready if you don’t spring any sur- 
prises!” 

“Come on up to the office. Let’s go over the 
docket. Judge Smith wants some idea of how 
many trials we may have. He wants to give us 
one day for pleas and the rest of the week for 
trials,” 
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“Well, you know how it is these days. It’s hard 
to tell what they will do when they get in court, 
but it looks like about five trials.” 

10:30 a.m.—‘Miss Withers, let me dictate my 
supervision visits for the chronological records, 
and I’ve got one full presentence to put on the belt 
for you, too. It looks as if things are pretty quiet 
right now. Maybe I can dictate a few letters.” 

12:33 p.m.—Chief Monroe told Miss Withers 
he was going home for lunch and would make a 
field trip in the afternoon. 

12:55 p.m.—The phone rang just as Monroe 
reached for a glass of iced tea. 

“Mr. Monroe, a deputy marshal just came in 
and said they have four jail cases. All of them 
want to plead as soon as possible. With court two 
weeks away, he wondered if you wouldn’t want 
him to hold them for you in the marshal’s office 
until you can interview them.” 

“How about Mr. Jeffers? He’s the officer of the 
day.” 

“He’s gone to the Prisoner’s Aid meeting, re- 
member? He won’t be back until after 2 o’clock.” 

“All right, I’ll come on down as soon as I grab 
a sandwich.” 

“By the way, Mr. Monroe, A Mr. Horton from 
the Kiwanis Club called to ask if you would talk 
to the Kiwanians at their next luncheon meeting.” 

“What does he want me to talk on?” 

“He said they’d like a talk about your work. I 
believe he said some Kiwanians don’t know what 
a federal probation officer does. He may have 
called you a ‘parole officer.’ What shall I tell him?” 

“Call him and tell him I’ll be glad to accept the 
invitation.” 


Presentence Investigations Are Explained 
to an Attorney 


“Incidentally, Miss Withers, find out if those 
four defendants have attorneys and call me back.” 

1:10 p.m.—The chief had consumed half a ham 
and cheese sandwich and was working on a 
second glass of iced tea when Miss Withers called 
back to say that all four had a court appointed 
attorney. 

Monroe called the attorney, a young lawyer just 
out of law school. 

“Mr. Spurgeon, I understand you represent 
those four defendants who were arrested yester- 
day in a stolen car.” 

“Yes, I haven’t talked with those boys yet. 
Just what did they do?” 


“T understand they are charged with trans- 


porting a stolen car from Muncie, Indiana, to 
Glennville.” 

“When will the case be heard?” 

“Mr. Spurgeon, our court requires us to make 
a background investigation of each defendant 
before sentence is passed. Our procedure is to 
interview them here, provided they consent, and 
request the federal probation officer in Indiana 
to assist in the preparation of the reports for the 
court since they are residents of that state.” 

“How long will it take to do that?” 

“Well, if we can get it in the mail this after- 
noon, I believe we can be ready for our next court. 
That’s 2 weeks away.” 

“What all goes into the report?” 

“The defendant’s entire background is investi- 
gated. This includes his school and employment 
records and his family history. We also check his 
prior criminal record, military service, reputation 
in his community, and any other information that 
will enable us to evaluate the defendant and aid 
the court in deciding on an appropriate sentence.” 

“T didn’t know you go into all that. Will I be 
able to read the report before court?” 

“No, Mr. Spurgeon, I cannot let you do that. 
The Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure provide 
that the report must not be shown to anyone 
until the defendant has pleaded guilty or is found 
guilty. However, the judge can brief you on the 
contents.” 

“T see. Well, what are their chances for getting 
probation? Can you help me on that?” 

“We do submit a recommendation as to sentence 
with the report. At this point, we would have no 
idea what sentences these boys might get.” 

“OK, I’ll talk to them today. I’ll tell you what, 
I’ll go see them right now, and you can talk to 
them this afternoon.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Spurgeon. I may see you in 
the U.S. marshal’s office.” 

1:36 p.m.—The chief walked into his office, 
picked up some work sheets and file folders, and 
headed for the marshal’s office. Before leaving, 
he asked his secretary to have Mr. Jeffers come 
to his assistance as soon as he returned from the 
Prisoner’s Aid meeting. 

2:46 p.m.—Chief Monroe finished his interviews 
with two of the defendants, while Mr. Jeffers was 
still talking to one of the remaining two. 

“Joe, would you mind dictating the letter of 
transmittal on all four of these? I’m still hoping 
to make a field trip this afternoon.” 

“Be glad to, Bob. See you tomorrow.” — 
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A Prisoner Has Iliness in the Family 


Monroe returned to his office and saw a yellow 
memo pierced by a pen resting on a stand. 

The note read, “Mr. Monroe, please call Talla- 
hassee. They’re calling about Isaac Wood’s coming 
home on a furlough.” 

“This is Monroe in Glennville.” 

“Hi, this is Armstrong, chief of classification 
and parole in Tallahassee. We’ve just gotten word 
that the wife of Isaac Wood is critically ill. We 
wondered if you would mind checking with the 
family doctor. We have no reason to doubt it, but 
we'd like verification.” 

“T’ll contact the doctor right away.” 

“We plan to give Wood a furlough to go home 
to be with his wife and family. He goes up for 
parole next week.” 

“T’ll get on it right away.” 

3:15 p.m.—Three phone calls finally produced 
contact with Dr. Jackson at the hospital where 
Mrs. Wood was a patient. Yes, her condition was 
critical. No, she might not make it until tomorrow. 
The call back. Confirmation. 

“Would you mind informing the family that 
we’re putting Wood on the bus at 4:05 p.m., and 
he will be in Glennville at 5:50 a.m. tomorrow?” 

“Be glad to.” 


Inquiries of All Kinds Must Be Answered 


3:32 p.m.—Miss Withers walked into the chief’s 
office. 

“Mr. Monroe, there’s a young college student 
out here. He said he’d like to talk with you about 
being a probation officer. Shall I tell him you’re 
busy and make an appointment for him?” 

“No, Miss Withers, I’ll talk to him.” 

A young man wearing a sport shirt and sweater 
was ushered into Monroe’s office and introduced. 

“Are you a student at Glennville College?” 

“Yes, sir, I’m majoring in sociology. I’m taking 
a course in community organization, and we sign 
up for field work with an agency of our choice.” 

“‘Are you interested in the field of criminology?” 

“Yes, in fact I’m seriously considering going 
into correctional work. What would you recom- 
mend I do to prepare for a position as a probation 
officer?” 

“Well, I think you are on the right track major- 
ing in sociology and getting in some field work 
with us. Are you planning on a master’s degree?” 

“Yes, if I can afford it. I’ve applied for a 
graduate fellowship at our state university school 
of social work.” 
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“Good. Graduate work can be substituted for 
practical experience. It might help you to get 
some summer work with a juvenile court or a 
program for underprivileged youth. Any experi- 
ence working for the welfare of others is 
valuable.” 

“TI have to acquire 15 hours of field work this 
semester. Can I do that in your agency?” 

“Yes, we'll schedule some field trips with the 
other officers. You can observe the procedures 
in supervising probationers and parolees, the 
community contacts made, and the techniques 


used to help these people become law-abiding 
citizens.” 


“T’d like that.” 

“Also, you can observe the office conducting 
presentence interviews and perhaps we can assign 
you some collateral duties such as checking 
records. We might even work out a plan so that 
you might have some contact with one of our 
juvenile offenders. To befriend one of our boys, 
you might consider taking him to one of the 
Glennville football games or something like that.” 

“It sure sounds interesting. When can I start?” 

“Suppose you call us in a few days. Give us 
your schedule and meanwhile, I’ll check with the 
other men to see how we can fit your schedule 
with theirs.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Monroe.” 


Tomorrow Is Another Day 


4:05 p.m.—The office was quiet. The phone did 
not ring. The steady clacking noise of the type- 
writers filled the outer office. The girls were in 
high gear. Production was at peak level. 

Mr. Monroe walked into Joe Jeffers’ office. 

“Well, Joe, I don’t know what a time-activity 
study of my day would show, but I do know I had 
to move in a lot of unplanned directions, and I 
don’t have any time left for a field trip. I believe 
I’ll go up to the F.B.I. office and see if they can 
give us the information on those four defendants 
we interviewed this afternoon. They may have 
been involved in some breaking and entering 
along the way.” 

“Bob, let me take care of that. Why don’t you 
make your field trip anyway? You know you can 
always charge time-and-a-half for overtime!” he 
said facetiously. 

“No, I guess I’ll just have to follow Scarlett 
O’Hara’s philosophy and put it off until tomorrow. 
Tomorrow is another day.” 


Evaluation of Delinquency Prevention 
Programs: Ideals and Compromises 


By JAMES C. HACKLER, PH.D. 
Department of Sociology, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada 


OCIOLOGISTS tend to write for other socio- 
logists forgetting that much of their work 
could be utilized by nonacademicians. This 
article is not designed for academicians unless 
they are also concerned with “action programs.” 
Applied social science has recently become a 
more prestige worthy area of concern but authors 
still try to speak to people who share a similar 
professional orientation. I am interested in help- 
ing to bridge the gap between those who are 
attempting to develop explanations of human be- 
havior and those who wish to utilize that under- 
standing to modify the situation. This does not 
mean that sociologists necessarily want to change 
the world or that they should be the vanguard of 
any proposed changes; but it is clear that govern- 
ments, organizations, and individuals will con- 
tinue to tamper with the lives of those who live 
within their society. Most of us feel that this 
tampering is, if not desirable, at least inevitable. 
My feeling is that social scientists could help 
others tamper more effectively. This is the pur- 
pose of this article.* 


Evaluation Is Part of the Game 


A variety of programs is being established to- 
day “to do something about juvenile delinquency.” 
Battles will be fought between agencies, com- 
munities will vie for federal funds, and opti- 
mistic predictions of success will be made. But 
one thing is certain: Almost all of the fund-givers 
will insist on some form of evaluation. The nature 
of the evaluation can vary considerably, however, 
depending on who is doing the evaluating and his 
particular set of goals. Everyone will not agree 
on what approach is best. Moreover, some forms 
of evaluation will be seen as a threat, some can 
create chaos, others can endanger future pro- 
grams; but without some form of assessment, 
systematic progress is impossible. 

*The author would like to thank the Ford Foundation, the Seattle 
Housing Authority, and Boeing Employees’ United Good Neighbor for 
financing the Opportunities for Youth Project in Seattle. This paper 
is a response to some of the problems which arose in that program 
for Youth Project are reported in 


James C. Hackler, “Boys, Blisters, and Behavior,” The Journal of 
Research in Crime and Delinquency, July 1966. 


I should like to examine the various types of 
evaluation open to us and the problems inherent 
in each; the incompatible goals of researchers and 
action workers; the threats posed by evaluation; 
and, finally, some procedures which could alleviate 
the stress in each of these problem areas. 


What Is Evaluation? 


I shall mention five approaches. These ap- 
proaches are by no means mutually exclusive. In 
fact, they could be considered five aspects of 
evaluation, each serving a separate function. 

1. Changes in official rates —The most obvious 
way of evaluating a delinquency prevention pro- 
gram would be to see if the program led to lower 
arrest rates. These criteria are usually the ones 
best understood by the public. The Cambridge- 
Somerville program, carried out in Boston in the 
1940’s, used this type of evaluation. Approxi- 
mately 300 boys were given rather intensive 
counseling for 8 years while another group of 
similar boys did not take part in the program. At 
the end of the program the two groups were com- 
pared in terms of the number of boys who were 
committed to institutions for delinquent acts or 
were arrested. There were no essential differences 
between the treated and the control groups. 

When these criteria have been used as the basis 
for evaluation, prevention programs have almost 
universally been failures. However, these indices 
have several weaknesses. “Official statistics” may 
reflect public sentiment and could be influenced 
by the political climate and other factors quite un- 
related to delinquent behavior itself. For example, 
when a police chief is threatened with the loss of 
his job if the crime rate does not decrease, police- 
men may arrest fewer persons. In a similar 
manner, the opening of a brand new prison may 
make it more feasible for judges to send a con- 
victed offender away for rehabilitation. If con- 
ditions were badly overcrowded, the judge may 
have considered probation more carefully. 

Another weakness of these publicly recognized 
criteria is that they may not be particularly rele- 
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vant to the type of therapy or program being 
used. For example, the Cambridge-Somerville 
study was a counseling program designed to 
modify the personality, self-image, or some other 
aspect of the individual subject. The assumption 
is that if the individual does change in some way 
he will automatically be treated differently by the 
rest of society. However, becoming committed to 
an institution involves the way the court system 
operates, the manner in which individuals are 
processed by the police, etc. Even if the counseling 
program were successful in modifying the per- 
sonality, self-image, and even the behavior of an 
individual, there is no guarantee that such 
changes would be reflected in commitment rates 
if external factors play a more important role. 
Under these conditions, it might be well to meas- 
ure changes in personality directly to see if the 
counseling accomplished the first step. 

2. Subjective opinion.—One can simply take a 
poll of all those working with or under the influ- 
ence of the program. If these people felt the pro- 
gram was successful, some persons might be 
satisfied. Unfortunately, one can hardly lose under 
such conditions. When you ask boys who have 
been given a job under an employment program 
if they think they have been helped, the answer 
is fairly obvious. A subjective evaluation, then, is 
really not an evaluation at all, but rather a state- 
ment of faith. Such an intuitive assessment of a 
program should not be overlooked, however, be- 
cause many tools used by the social scientist are 
insensitive to some revealing information. In 
addition, many action workers can avoid the 
temptation to justify their work and look at their 
programs critically. The hardnosed researcher 
should nct overlook the value of a subjective 
evaluation; the action worker, on the other hand, 
should not assume that such an assessment can be 
considered a true evaluation. 

3. Changes as predicted by the theoretical 
framework.—Although a clear theoretical frame- 
work is not always a part of every action pro- 
gram, there are usually implications inherent in 
most attempts to change behavior. One does not 
simply say, “Let’s provide psychiatric counseling 
because it will stop delinquency.” Rather a social 
worker might make the claim that psychiatric 
counseling would modify one’s self-concept which, 
in turn, will modify the roles one seeks to play 
and hence modify behavior. A sophisticated plan 
for a social action program does not make a 
single prediction but rather a series of predic- 


tions. The evaluation of such a program re- 
quires not one test but many. For example, the 
Opportunities for Youth Project in Seattle was 
based on the assumption that the behavior of 
juveniles is affected by the way they perceive the 
people around them and how they feel these same 
people expect them to act. This project, then, 
attempted to modify the boys’ perception of their 
surroundings. If the boys in the experimental 
program began to believe that their teachers ex- 
pect conforming behavior instead of deviant be- 
havior as the result of holding a job, the pro- 
gram, in one sense at least, would be considered 
successful. Similarly, if the boys came to think 
that their peers expected conforming behavior, 
we could say that a change had taken place. Too 
often, the hopes for many programs are unrealis- 
tically high. Attempts are made to modify official 
rates of arrest without taking into account the 
many other factors involved which are outside 
the control of most programs. A clear theoretical 
framework, however, directs our attention to 
specific, though subtle, results which might be 
more reasonable. 

The Mobilization for Youth program in New 
York City is based on the assumption that deviant 
behavior results when the social structure is a 
barrier to the acquisition of desired goals. For 
example, Negroes often cannot get jobs which 
provide status and good income. An evaluation of 
such a program would look for measures of in- 
creased Negro employment, a lower dropout rate 
in schools with a large nonwhite attendance, and 
other indices which reflect changes in the oppor- 
tunity structure. To expect a complete solution of 
all major problems is obviously ridiculous; it is 
reasonable, however, to see if intermediate goals 
have been achieved. 

4. A test of theoretical ideas.—There is no clear 
line between a test of theoretical ideas and the 
type of evaluation previously mentioned, but a 
community wide experiment to test a set of ideas 
does have different implications. The “pure” 
scientist may not be concerned with “helping” 
anyone. He simply wants to devise powerful ex- 
planatory theories. An excellent test of a partic- 
ular theory might involve creating a situation 
which would lead to delinquency. One could argue 
that such a test might provide information that 
would clearly outweigh the harm done to a few 
individuals, but few communities could condone 
such an experiment. 

Researchers may frustrate college sophomores 
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when using them for guinea pigs, this is an occu- 
pational hazard of being a student, but such a 
viewpoint is not shared by many lay members of 
a board faced with the task of administering 
funds for an antipoverty program. Simply testing 
theoretical ideas is not enough for most commun- 
ity based experiments. A test of the ‘“‘success” of 
the efforts is also necessary. 

5. The integrity of the program.—Should the 
action worker be evaluated according to the suc- 
cess or failure of a program? My answer would 
be a resounding NO! The social worker given the 
responsibiliiry of carrying out an experimental 
task should be evaluated according to his integrity 
in carrying out the original plan. True, the action 
workers should join in any planning stage; but 
once a plan of action has been adopted, a modifi- 
cation of this plan as the result of personal 
wishes on the part of an individual action worker 
threatens the entire experiment. This does not 
mean that criticisms should not be voiced. On the 
contrary, these may be extremely useful. But 
* eventual success of such experiments depends 
on the faithful execution of a prearranged plan. 
Unfortunately, action workers are sometimes con- 
sidered to be responsible for the results of an 
experiment. . 

These five aspects of evaluation would suggest 
that the researcher must modify his idealized 
evaluation procedure in order to meet the de- 
mands of community programs. 


The Incompatible Goals of Research 
and Community Action 


What are the implications of these various ap- 
proaches to evaluation for those who are respon- 
sible for a community action program? 

1. The researcher versus the action worker.— 
We can view the situation from at least two per- 
spectives. Those who are responsible for the 
“action” portion of the program are naturally 
concerned with the effectiveness of their efforts. 
A colossal failure which yields a great deal of 
information about what should not be done is a 
small consolation to both professional and lay 
members of a community action team. On the 
other hand, social scientists who consider them- 
selves “researchers” are primarily oriented to- 
ward a basic understanding of the phenomena 
involved. 


The conflict between the two perspectives be- 
comes more visible when the question of a control 
group arises. Let us assume that a project hopes 
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to provide jobs for 200 boys and use a control 
group of 200 other boys as a comparison. They ex- 
pect 400 boys to apply for the 200 jobs and by 
drawing names from a hat, 200 of the boys will be 
assigned jobs in a random manner. On the day of 
the drawing only 200 boys arrive. The social 
worker argues that all of the boys should be given 
jobs. The researcher argues that only 100 boys 
should be given jobs and the remaining 100 should 
be used as a control group. One can empathize 
with both individuals here. The former is con- 
cerned with accomplishment; the latter is more 
concerned with an understanding of what might 
happen. 

It is easy to ignore these conflicts by claiming 
that both the action worker and the applied 
social scientist have the same long-range goals. 
While this may be true, each is trained to ap- 
proach that goal by a different route. It is un- 
realistic to expect the immediate goals and the 
steps to reach those goals to be compatible with 
both perspectives. The researcher will be con- 
cerned with comparison groups, extraneous fac- 
tors that might cloud interpretation, methods of 
gathering data that do not bias the findings and 
the integrity of the research design. Such con- 
cerns could be a genuine restriction to the person 
who is trying to make a program effective. 

The community action worker and members of 
the lay community may view the social scientist 
as living.in an unreal world of esoteric theories 
that are fine for textbooks but have little meaning 
for solving “real’’ problems. The researcher may 
be considered as preoccupied with detail and 
statistical sophistication to the extent that he 
fails to see the larger problem. On the other 
hand, the social scientist may view the lay mem- 
bers of a communitywide committee as similar 
to amateurs trying to send a rocket to the moon 
using bubblegum for fuel. He sees the trial and 
error techniques of experimentation as ineffec- 
tive compared to the application of basic scien- 
tific knowledge and feels that a heavy concentra- 
tion on the accumulation of that knowledge is a 
necessary prerequisite to successful action pro- 
grams, be it rockets or the modification of be- 
havior. Both viewpoints contain elements of 
truth as well as unreasonableness. 

Sociologists are perfectly aware of the ir- 
rational characteristics of human groups and the 
cumbersome operations of social systems. They 
cannot, on the other hand, comprehend how a 
group of community leaders can be so obstinate 
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when it comes to guaranteeing the integrity of a 
- research design. ‘“‘Why,” says the sociologist (who 
is now acting very emotional and completely 
human himself), “don’t these people stop acting 
like normal individuals with their own self-inter- 
ests, concerns, personality conflicts?” 

Researchers have trouble visualizing the prob- 
lems faced by civic boards which often have been 
created to initiate various aspects of brand new 
programs, Responsibilities are unclear, there are 
conflicting interests, and a host of internal prob- 
lems are usually present. As civic leaders wrestle 
with these bewildering tasks they somehow fail 
to appreciate all the fine points which are so 
crucial to the researcher. 

It should be clear that a plan of evaluation is 
going to be a compromise. The parties involved 
will lack the godlike qualities to establish the ideal 
design. You and I may have the clarity of vision 
necessary to resolve these conflicts, but those 
lesser mortals who must do the job get very pre- 
occupied with trivialities which concern their 
own work. No single evaluation plan is going to 
satisfy the wide range of interest groups which 
have a stake in the success (or possibly the fail- 
ure) of a community action program. But why be 
limited to one type of evaluation? Two levels of 
evaluation may be more appropriate. 

2. Two levels of evaluation.—The first level of 
evaluation would be primarily concerned with 
meeting community needs. Such information as 
the rate of participation, the way a program is 
received by the public, and the subjective opinion 
of those involved may not be considered very 
scientific data to many researchers; but without 
“nose counting” and other less rigorous ap- 
proaches, it would be difficult to “feel the pulse’”’ 
of a project. Those responsible for an action pro- 
gram may not find that a highly sophisticated 
statistical analysis provides interesting or mean- 
ingful information for the general public. 

The second level of evaluation might be con- 
sidered basic research. These activities may not 
strike a responsive cord from action workers. 
When working on the forefront of knowledge, a 
researcher may find that it is often impossible to 
convey just exactly what he is trying to accom- 
plish to someone who is not also familiar with the 
field. In fact, he typically finds that many of his 
ideas lead to dead ends. Unfortunately, the ad- 
miration for the perseverance of Thomas Edison 
does not carry over to the social scientist who 
meets with failure after failure. The researcher, 
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then, needs some insulation from the public gaze 
and from the policies of nonresearchers. It is 
unrealistic to expect a committee of community 
leaders to sit in judgment over such activities. 
Much scientific work is supported on faith—a 
faith which seems to be justified in terms of long 
range goals but which may pay very poor divi- 
dends for a given undertaking. 

At the first level of evaluation, however, com- 
munity leaders should not only understand what 
is being done but have a definite say in what 
should be done. The researcher should not judge 
this type of evaluation from the perspective of 
an editor of a journal. He must compromise his 
standards of research at times in order to estab- 
lish communication. Mistaken and unsupported 
interpretations of some information will result, 
but even careful research leads to erroneous con- 
clusions. It is important that action workers and 
those responsible for policy decisions are capable 
of understanding a major portion of this level of 
evaluation. This does not imply that a researcher 
should be careless in providing information. 
Rather he can assist others to deal with data in a 
more sophisticated manner. But when claims are 
made which seem unwarranted according to his 
rigorous standards, he should not sulk in a corner 
or refuse to provide other information. The re- 
searcher cannot afford to ignore the public re- 
lations need of any community-based activity. 

In return for research at this level, action 
workers can provide access to populations hith- 
erto unavailable to all but a few researchers. By 
supporting and protecting research activities, 
action programs make an investment in long 
range goals. In addition, capable researchers are 
more willing to work under conditions which pro- 
vide them with flexibility and security to pursue 
tasks of their own choosing at least a part of the 
time. 


The Threat of Evaluation 


Evaluation can be a threatening word to insti- 
tutions and agencies that come to have a vested 
interest in the success of a particular program. 
Pressures can be brought to bear on researchers 
to provide evidence that a project accomplished 
something and therefore deserves to receive funds 
for more efforts of a similar nature. Hence, this 
aspect of evaluation needs insulation from such 
pressures if a truthful picture is to be obtained. 

However, the search for integrity in judging a 
program could have unforeseen consequences. In 
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the light of the dismal record of most attempts 
to mitigate, let alone solve, our major social ills, 
it would be ill-advised to label any program a 
failure if it fails to make changes which can be 
measured by one of the crude yardsticks devised 
by social scientists. The funnelling of money into 
the hands of the poor without the loss of dignity 
and self-esteem, the feedback of information 
from recipients of various programs, the estab- 
lishment of channels of communications between 
various agencies, the increased awareness on the 
part of professional workers who have previously 
been unexposed to certain aspects of our society 
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Juveniles Who Commit Noncriminal Acts: 
Why Treat in a Correctional System? 


are no mean accomplishments. Researchers rarely 
try to assess these achievements. 

An objective, scientific evaluation that ignores 
such intangible and difficult-to-measure factors 
could do a great disservice. There is little reason 
to anticipate much success from most of the pro- 
posed plans at this stage of development. Those 
responsible for evaluation must naturally not 
create the impression of success where none 
exists, but researchers also are obligated to 
glean the rubble of the more courageous attempts 
for promising beginnings. 


By WILLIAM H. SHERIDAN 


of the U.S. Children’s Bureau publication, 
Standards for Juvenile and Family Courts,} 
I was asked by FEDERAL PROBATION to discuss 
some of the standards set forth in the new docu- 
ment. Standards, however, are dynamic; they need 
to keep pace with new knowledge and experience. 
Also, standard-setting documents, jointly devel- 
oped, reflect a consensus and do not always depict 
the specific view of the principal author. There- 
fore, a number of the concepts expressed in this 
article will depart from some of those set forth in 
the new Children’s Bureau monograph. 

Because of the interdependency of precourt 
processing, court adjudication and disposition, 
and implementation of the court order, and be- 
cause changes or defects in the operation of one 
will have an impact on the others, I shall discuss 
in this, the first of a series of three articles, my 
proposed changes as they affect the entire system 
for handling juvenile offenders from apprehension 
to final discharge, or what I refer to in this 
article as the correctional process. 


S HORTLY after the release in the spring of 1966 


The Problem 
Rising concern about the increasing rate of 


This article is the first of a series of three on current 
problems and trends in the handling of the juvenile offen- 
der.—The Editors, 


Assistant Director, Division of Juvenile Delinquency Services, U.S. Children’s Bureau 
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juvenile delinquency has stimulated activity by 
many professional groups. One of these, the legal 
profession, has been most lethargic about the 
courts and the law in this field, but nevertheless 
has criticized the courts for nonconformance 
with the requirements of due process of law. 
Other groups have accused them of both molly- 
coddling and being punitive. Still others charge 
the courts with being autocratic, of empire build- 
ing, and of operating independently outside the 
community’s social service structure. Much of 
this criticism was well founded so far as many 
courts were concerned. This was particularly 
true of those courts which interpreted their role 
to the public as being the primary preventive 
and correctional agency in the community. 

The courts, however, should not be made the 
sole scapegoat. The responsbility for the present 
state of affairs in the field of juvenile delinquency 
must also be shared by others. Among them are 
those who fail to revise outdated legislation which 
governs the courts; there are budget-scared public 
officials who fail to provide funds for adequate 
services; there are administrators of public and 

1 Mr. Sheridan is the principal author of this monograph, Pub- 
and Delinquency. It represents a revision of an earlier publication, 
Standards for Special‘zed Courts Deal'ng With Ch‘ldren (1954). The 


1966 publication may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, at 
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private programs upon whom the courts depend 
who spend most of their energy bemoaning the 
deficiency of the courts rather than improving 
their own programs; there are the learned groups 
who find it so easy to theorize but so difficult to 
come up with effective remedies for delinquency ; 
there is the general public which, on the one 
hand, demands greater protection while on the 
other refusing to support preventive and correc- 
tional programs to provide greater protection at 
less cost in the long run. 

But, there is also reason to believe that the 
correctional system itself contributes to the very 
problem it was established to correct. 


The Children 


Generally speaking, children coming under the 
jurisdiction of juvenile courts for delinquent 
conduct may be classified into two categories. 
First, there are those who have committed acts 
which would be crimes if committed by adults; 
and secondly, there are those who have not com- 
mitted such offenses. The latter group may be 
further divided into two subcategories composed 
of youngsters who have violated specific ordin- 
ances only applicable to children, such as curfew, 
truancy, alcohol or tobacco ordinances, and those 
who have broken no law but who are designated 
‘as “beyond control,” “ungovernable,” “incorrigi- 
ble,” “runaway,” “minors in need of supervision” 
(MINS), or “persons in need of supervision” 
(PINS). With few exceptions the same disposi- 
tions are permitted in the case of these children 
as are authorized for youngsters who have com- 
mitted acts which would be crimes if committed 
by an adult. In other words, children who have 
not indulged in criminal conduct find themselves 
drawn into the correctional system. 

The number of children in the second group 
coming before the courts is considerable. A con- 
servative estimate indicates that this group com- 
prises about 26 percent (approximately 184,000) 
of the total number of children’s cases coming 
before the courts. 

For example, a summary review of between 15 
and 20 correctional institutions for delinquent 
children shows that about 30 percent of their 
inmates were children convicted of conduct which 
would not have been judged criminal had they 

2 Juven‘le Court Statistics, 1965. U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Welfare Administration. hildren’s Bureau 
Statistical Series 85. U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
beh Prevention and Control, by 


Wheeler and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. New York: Russell 
Foundation, 1966, pps. 22-27. 


been adults. Secondly, a review of 10 studies 
made by the Children’s Bureau on state and local 
detention programs showed that 48 percent of 
the 9,500 children studied had not committed 
adult criminal acts. Of the 1,300 children in this 
study who were actually in jail pending hearings, 
about 40 percent fell into the noncriminal cat- 
egory. Of the remainder of the children, who were 
in detention homes, 50 percent were in this cate- 
gory. One state even reported that in 1965, 39 
percent of the children appearing before its 
juvenile courts were there for noncriminal con- 
duct—truancy, incorrigibility, and running away. 

Finally, looking at the populations of public 
and private institutions for delinquent children 
in 1960, I found that in the United States there 
were 476 children under 10 years of age; one in 
every six of these was under 7! 

There is evidence that a somewhat different 
practice applies in girls’ cases. The Children’s 
Bureau has found that more girls than boys fall 
into the category of children who have been tried 
for acts which would not have been criminal for 
adults. Fifty-two percent of all girls’ delinquency 
cases were in the second category outlined above. 
This figure for boys was only 21 percent. 
This situation can be partially explained by the 
common practice of filing a petition for “incorrigi- 
bility” or “beyond control” for girls, when in 
fact their conduct would fall into the ‘criminal’ 
category if committed by adults. This practice 
probably results from either a tendency to pro- 
tect girls or the inability to prove a criminal act. 
It may also reflect the fact that we have permitted 
freer conduct for boys than for girls. 


Negative Impacts 


There is a considerable body of opinion which 
holds that the label of “delinquent” sets a young- 
ster apart from his peers—in his own estimation 
and by the community in general. Through forced 
association with others similarly labelled, this 
feeling is reenforced. He begins to think of him- 
self as a delinquent and acts accordingly.* 

Placing of such children in correctional insti- 
tutions exposes them to association with more 
sophisticated delinquents who have committed 
serious offenses and developed a pattern of de- 
linquent conduct. Even more to be condemned is 
the fact that they come in contact with hardened 
adult criminals in jail detention and in adult 
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penal institutions to which some are committed 
or transferred as being incorrigible.* 

Juvenile correctional institutions are constantly 
plagued with the problem of overpopulation.® The 
paucity of adequate staff in correctional programs, 
both in terms of training and temperament, is also 
common knowledge. Despite all measures, statu- 
tory or otherwise, to protect from stigma the 
youngster who is a product of the correctional sys- 
tem, it is well known that such stigma exists to 
almost as great a degree as in the adult field. It 
may act as a bar to employment or enlistment in 
the armed services. It may even continue to be a 
handicap for years. There is, for example, the case 
of the family whose application for public housing 
was turned down partly on the basis that the 
husband committed minor offenses as a juvenile.® 

In the lieht of the present inadequacy of our 
correctional systems and of their negative impact 
on youthful offenders, placement in the system 
should be used only as a last resort. Furthermore, 
it should not be used for children who have in- 
dulged in conduct which would not be a crime if 
committed by an adult. No doubt many children 
in this category ave in need of better supervision, 
care, and treatment, even including removal from 
home, but their needs should not be met by sub- 
jecting them to a correctional process designed 
for persons involved in criminal conduct. 


One Solution 


As a means of preventing this subjection of 
children to the correctional process, the sugges- 
tion has been made that the jurisdiction of the 
court in delinquency cases be limited to children 
who have broken laws which are applicable to all 
ages and that children alleged to be delinquent 
for other reasons be referred to public and private 
social agencies, clinics, and schools.‘ Although 
this proposal has promise, it also may be an over- 
simplification of the problem. 


4 Delinquent Children in Penal Institutions, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Welfare Administration, Children’s 
Bureau Publication 415. Washington, D. C. 20402: U.S. ‘Government 
Printing Office, 1964, 61 pp. 

5 Statistics on Public Institutions for Delinquent Children, 1964. U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Welfare ‘Administra- 
tion, CB Statistical Series 81. Washington, D. C. 20402: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1965, 39 pp. (p. 8) 

6 In Manigo v. New York City Housing a ON 273 NYS 2d 1003 
(1966). The court indicated that although a juvenile record standing 
alone could not be considered as a reason, nevertheless, such offenses 
could be considered in showing a pattern of conduct. Also see “The 
Expungement of Adjudication Records of Juvenile and Adult Of- 
fenders: A Problem of Status,” by Aidan R. Gough, in Washington 
University Law Quarterly, Vol. 1966, April 1966 (pps. 147-190). 

7 See “Crimes for Kids Only,” by Sid Ross and William Kilpatrick, 
in December 5, 1965, issue of Parade Magazine. Also, see “Legal 
Definition of Offenses by Children and Youths,” by Sol Rubin, in 
University of Illinois Law Forum, cor Problems in Criminal Law 
Winter Number, pp. 

8 See In re Sippy, 97 A.2d 455 iD. . “1953), Selby v. Jacobucci, 
349 P.2d 367 (Colo. 1960). 
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Even in stable families there is a certain 
amount of child-parent conflict, particularly in 
relation to the older adolescent group. This con- 
flict is a normal part of growing up, and generally 
a painful period for the adolescent. Many parents 
will readily agree that it is an equally difficult 
experience for themselves. Fortunately in all but 
a small percentage of families the storm is, 
weathered through the use of common sense and 
skilled handling or through the gradual process 
of maturation, which appears to be a major cur- 
ative factor even in serious cases of delinquency. 

In a number of families, because of physical, 
emotional, or other social or cultural pressures, 
conflict reaches a point where the parents are 
unable to cope with it. A situation can develop 
where a 16- or 17-year old adolescent decides to 
leave home and go out on his own without any 
supervision whatsoever. Is society willing to per- 
mit this kind of a situation? Probably not. To do 
so would appear to be unfair to the adolescent as 
well as to the parents who still may be held 
responsible for his care, supervision, and con- 
duct. It is also unfair to the community since in 
such situations the adolescent’s conduct may in- 
dicate a drift toward criminal acts. Furthermore, 
in such conflict situations experience has shown 
that it cannot be assumed that parents are always 
acting in the best interest of the child. The par- 
ents may be equally arbitrary and unreasonable 
in their demands. In these situations the courts 
have recognized that the youngster is entitled to 
an advocate in his own right.* 

Where parent-child relations reach an impasse, 
there must be some constituted authority which 
can intervene in the child-parent relationship 
with or without the consent of the parties. Such 
intervention obviously involves some curtailment 
of basic personal rights and should conform to 
due process of law. In this country we have tradi- 
tionally looked to the courts to determine when, 
under what conditions, and to what extent the 
state may intervene in the private lives of its 
citizens. For these reasons, I believe that a court 
should continue to have jurisdiction over these 
types of situations. But other remedies are worthy 
of exploration. 


Other Remedies 


1. Intervening service between complainant 
and court.—In the first place, every possible step 
should be taken to reduce the need for interven- 
tion by the courts. This means that help must be 
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available in the community to which police and 
court-intake staff can refer cases. In many com- 
munities, the only agencies which might provide 
such services are the welfare department and the 
school. Often they are not equipped to do so. 
Even in larger communities where a variety of 
public and private agencies have been established, 
corrections personnel have generally had little 
success in securing services: Rigid intake policies 
and already established waiting lists have effec- 
tively screened out the delinquent and his family; 
and established agencies have been extremely re- 
luctant to accept referrals from police or court 
particularly where these involve troublesome and 
rebellious adolescents. 

For this reason, we need a new program which 
- would operate as an intervening service between 
complainants and the court by taking responsi- 
bility for working with community agencies to 
secure services for youngsters referred to it. 
Where these services are not available, it should 
be equipped to provide the service or care directly. 
There have been a few demonstration programs 
of a somewhat similar nature. For one reason or 
another, some have been terminated and to date 
we have no effective evaluation.® 

It would receive referrals from a variety of 
sources: police, juvenile courts, schools, public 
and private social agencies, and the parents of 
runaways or incorrigibles. 

The new program should be required to accept 
all referrals from police and courts since this 
would represent a particularly vulnerable group. 
The same should apply to complaints of parents 
as to runaways or incorrigibles. A fixed but not 
unduly lengthy period, perhaps 30 days, would be 
permitted for evaluation. The case might then be 
closed as not needing further service, or an agree- 
ment might be concluded between the agency and 
family for continuing service or care. If the need 
for care was indicated and the family refused, 
then the situation would be referred back to the 
originating source for referral to court on the 
original complaint. Or where the original referral 

® Demonstration Projects: (a) Enfield Police Department, Thompson- 
ville, Connecticut; (b) Active Community Teams, Inc., City of 
Detrait; (c) Collegefields, United Community Fund and Council of 
Essex and West Hudson Counties, Newark, New Jersey; (d) Park- 
Board of Greater Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California. 

10 The volume of cases handled by courts unofficially indicates that 
ablished ony National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 
discussion’ see John A. Wallace and 
Marion M. Brennan, “Intake and the Family Court,” 12 Buffalo L. Rev. 
442 (1963); William H. Sheridan, “Juvenile Court Intake,” 2 J. Fam. 
E.5 Ue Louisville 139, Fall 1962; Wallace Waalkes, “Juvenile Intake—A 


Unique and Valuable Tool,” 


Crime and Delinquency, Vol. 10, No. 2, 
April 1964, pp. 117-123. 
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was the family and resolution is not possible 
without official action, the agency would refer the 
matter directly to court. But the family would 
always have freedom of choice, and could have 
the matter brought to the court. 

Whether information secured through this 
process should be admissible in court and the 
adjudication hearing needs careful consideration. 
It should not be used where the original com- 
plaint involved an act which would be an adult 
crime, or a specific offense applicable to children 
only, such as a curfew violation. In cases such as 
incorrigibility and running away, a liberal use of 
such information may well be necessary. 

Often children will be referred to court who 
are in need of counseling but not court action. The 
establishment of such service would provide police 
and court with an instrument of correction for all 
children not needing official action.'!° Similarly, 
schools could avail themselves of the services 
pending establishment of such a program within 
their own area. 

The above procedure would, of course, require 
some change in the process of court referral. 
Many statutes, as well as the Standard Family 
Court Act and the Standard Juvenile Court Act! 
now provide that any person may file a petition if 
the court deems such action necessary to protect 
the child or the community. 

I recommend that the filing of petitions alleging 
“incorrigibility,” “beyond control,” “runaway,” or 
“truancy” be restricted to school officials or repre- 
sentatives of public or private agencies providing 
services for children and families. This would deny 
access to court to police, parents, and relatives, 
who now account for most of these types of refer- 
rals. And there should be an absolute bar to anyone 
to file a delinquency petition on any child under 7. 

2. Juvenile court intake—Another check- 
point in the gateway to the correctional system 
is juvenile court intake. This process is essentially 
a screening device to determine whether court 
action is needed in the interests of the child or 
the community.!? Effective operating intake, of 
course, is necessary to curtail the number of 
youngsters being drawn into the correctional 
system. Some evidence indicates, however, that 
in many courts the process is either non- 
existent or operates to speed up the flow of cases 
into the court rather than act as a screening mech- 
anism. Since this is a specialized procedure, it 
should be discharged in larger courts by a separate 
unit, and in smaller courts by an individual. 
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In a recent study, however, 82 percent of 1,200 
reporting courts reported they had no separate 
intake unit or worker to discharge this function.'* 
About one-fourth of these reported that the judge 


discharged this function, while others said it was. 


performed by field probation officers, prosecuting 
attorneys, court clerks, and public social agencies. 

Determining the interests of the public or the 
child in requiring further action is probably one 
of the most crucial decisions in the entire correc- 
tional process. Since, in effect, it is “case control,” 
it has an impact on court operations as well as on 
programs of other agencies which receive the 
individual for care after court disposition. 

Although some common criteria are used in 
intake decision-making, great diversity exists in 
practice.'t Also, there has been little research to 
assess their reliability or the weight to be given 
each. In a sense, the nature of the decisions de- 
pends upon the philosophy or orientation of those 
responsible for them. These, in turn, are in- 
fluenced by other factors affecting personal bias, 
such as professional background, training, ex- 
perience, concepts of the role and function of the 
court, and community attitudes. And although 
studies show a large percentage of probation 
officers to be college graduates, only a small num- 
ber of these specialized in social sciences. Smaller 
still was the group which had any graduate train- 
ing. Also, inservice training programs are lacking 
and salaries are low.'® 

Decision-making at intake is complicated by the 
rather broad (and often imprecise) nature of the 
jurisdiction conferred upon juvenile courts. Un- 
less proved criteria, uniform policy, and proper 
staffing and organization are established, children 
will still be drawn into the correctional system on 
a haphazard basis—the highly subjective value 
judgments of a variety of individuals. For chil- 
dren who have not committed adult crimes, cer- 
tain limitations need to be imposed upon court 
dispositions and agency action. Decisions of 
judges and of other personnel responsible for the 
care and treatment of children in the correctional 
and child welfare fields are presumably based on 
the traditional concept of “the best interests of 

13 Survey of Juvenile Courts and Probation Services, developed by 
the Children’s Bureau in cooperation with the President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and the Administration of Justice, 1966. 

14 Herbert A. Bloch and Frank T. Flynn, Delinquency: The Juvenile 
Offender in America Today. New York: Random House, 1956, 612 pp. 

> The Children’s Bureau-Commission survey (footnote 13) in- 

Phe. about 75 percent of the courts reported no inservice training 
_— — percentage reported a maximum annual salary of less 

16 See Sec. 24 “‘Decree.” Op. cit. (footnote 11). 


17 Standards for Juvenile and Fam‘ly Courts (p. 87) has a similar 
limitation applicable to neglected children only. Op. cit. (footnote 1). 


the child.” However, we all know this calls for 
almost unlimited freedom in decision-making. 
This achievement would be possible only under 
ideal conditions, e.g., envisioning all that needs to 
be known about human behavior is known; having 
all the necessary facilities and services of high 
caliber staff available; and possessing infalli- 
bility in decisions from the judge down to the 
custodial supervisor. 

3. Limitation on nlacements.—Obviously such 
conditions are not attainable. Therefore, certain 
limitations must be imposed on both judicial and 
executive decision-making to minimize error and 
insure protection against abuse. 

Two such limitations are discussed here since 
they have particular reference to the group of 
children under discussion, viz, those children who 
have committed acts which would not be criminal 
if committed by an adult. 

In order to keep these children out of the cor- 
rectional system, disposition in these cases should 
be limited to placement in a noncorrectional set- 
ting. Vesting such legal custody in agencies or in- 
stitutions designed for children who have com- 
mitted crimes should be prohibited. Some of these 
children may have committed minor violations 
even though they were brought to court as being 
“incorrigible” or “beyond control,” and a tendency 
might arise to file more petitions alleging criminal 
conduct merely to get them placed in institutions. 
To counteract this, the court should be required 
to make not only jurisdictional findings but also 
additional findings as to the specific charges in 
the petition. 

I further recommend that when legal custody 
of such children is vested in an agency, the agency 
should be prohibited from transferring them to a 
facility designed primarily for children who have 
committed criminal acts. The present Standard 
Family and Juvenile Court Acts'® prohibit the 
placement of neglected and incorrigible children 
in such institutions.'? They do not limit, however, 
the placement of children who have violated laws 
applicable only to children. 

These limitations are admittedly stringent ; how- 
ever, if we are in earnest about reducing crime 
and delinquency and we believe in differential 
treatment, these steps are necessary. These lim- 
itations, furthermore, demand greater efforts by 
public and private social agencies. Their services 
will have to be strengthened to provide counseling 
and a variety of facilities if the needs of this par- 
ticularly vulnerable group of children are to be met. 
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Swing of the Pendulum 


By IRENE KAWIN 


HE FOUNDERS of the Juvenile Tribunal had 
Ts mind forward-looking correctional treat- 
ment. They certainly had no intention of 
ever violating basic legal rights. Nor did they 
regard modern treatment procedures as incon- 
sistent with these rights. The planning and the 
philosophy on which it is based, however, are im- 
plemented by varying human beings. Few courts 
have fulfilled the expectations of the founders. 
In many cases basic rights have been ignored. If 
sponsors of early legislation neglected to in- 
clude provision for due process, their neglect 
was due to the fact that they took it for granted. 
Concern over widespread disregard of basic 
rights is today producing much new legislation. 
We are attempting to assure the juvenile rights 
protection equal to that of the adult offender. We 
should beware lest in doing so we give him 
treatment resembling current treatment of the 
adult offender. 

Concentrating on due process, are we sacrific- 
ing quality of treatment? This is the dilemma con- 
fronting the juvenile court today, as the pen- 
dulum swings from lax procedures to rigid, 
legally prescribed procedures. 

Progress in any field occurs under leadership 
‘of men and women with creative imagination and 
‘flexible, independent thinking. The field of cor- 
rections was stagnant for centuries. In the public 
eye the behavioral deviate was an outcast. Treat- 
ment was based on the centuries-old concept of 
“an eye for an eye; a tooth for a tooth.” Only the 
past century has produced a small minority who 
envision treatment based on needs of the indi- 
vidual delinquent; treatment aimed at correcting 
the asocial or antisocial attitudes which motivate 
his menacing behavior. Progress is retarded be- 
cause the public, still retaining age-old concepts, 
supports laws and treatment consistent with 
these concepts. An articulate portion of the public 
still believes that even if punitive treatment fails 
to reform the delinquent, it deters the potential 


*Miss Kawin joined the staff of the Juvenile Court of 
Cook County in 1913. It was established in 1899 as the first 
juvenile court in the United States and the world. For 35 
years, until her retirement in 1962, Miss Kawin was deputy 
chief probation officer of the Court.—Editor’s Note. 


Deputy Chief Probation Officer (Retired), Juvenile Court of Cook County, Chicago* 
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offender—even though centuries of experience 
prove thecontrary. 


Advent of the —"s Court 


The largest breakthrough to new methods of 
corrections came at the beginning of this century 
with the advent of the juvenile court. Sponsors 
of this institution believed that effective pro- 
tection of the public requires treatment which 
could change the asocial or antisocial attitudes 
of the delinquent. Leaders felt that the rigidity 
of public opinion could be modified in relation to 
the juvenile offender. These leaders regarded the 
delinquent as a socially malfunctioning indi- 
vidual. Experience had shown that traditional 
punitive treatment was ineffectual. The founders 
had faith that methods of treatment could be 
developed which would result in acceptable be- 
havior. They hoped to demonstrate such treatment 
within the juvenile court. Eventually, treatment 
that proved effective with the juvenile might be 
extended to the adult offender. 

New procedures were based on the concept that 
the offense is a symptom; the court must be con- 
cerned with treatment of the person. This would 
involve all that can be learned about his mental 
and physical condition and the attitudes and ex- 
ternal influences which condition his personality 
and behavior. Informal hearings, social investi- 
gations, and unofficial handling of many cases 
were procedures based on this concept. In many 
courts the official prosecutor rarely appeared. Few 
families retained counsel. In fact, a majority of 
practicing attorneys have never appeared before 
the juvenile bench. 


Concern for Basic Legal Fujhts 


Even in this informal] setting competent judges 
and their staffs were unfailingly concerned with 
legal rights of child and family. Before such 
judges hearsay evidence was not accepted; in- 
adequate proof resulted in dismissal. Counsel for 
the offender was treated with respect, as was the 
family without counsel. Child and parent were 
listened to with patient understanding. 
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Personnel in the screening staff exercised no 
pressure for confession. However, most juveniles 
readily confessed their misdeeds, often boast- 
fully. Even a reluctant confession is psycho- 
logically helpful to the child himself. 
Throughout the decades, however, the quality 
of juvenile courts has varied greatly, as it still 
does today. Many incompetent judges have occu- 
pied the juvenile bench. Relatively few courts 
have adequate and competent probation services. 
This deplorable situation is due to apathy of 
public, bench, and bar. Dedicated, idealistic judges 


have borne a heavy burden as they sought public 


support for improved services. Most judges have 
not desired assignment to the juvenile bench. 


Display of Arbitrary Authority 


Poorly qualified judges have used informal 
procedures for arbitrary exercise of power, dis- 
regarding basic rights. Such judges may have 
felt that they were implementing the paternal 
role of the state. At times, as with many parents, 
their authority was subject to caprice. Children 
were ordered to attend church; parents were re- 
quired to attend meetings for parent-education; 
even a haircut has received judicial censure! 

Concern over this widespread failure to co- 
ordinate a treatment program with due process 
has caused the pendulum to swing. State after 
state is amending its Juvenile Court Act. The 
trend of recent legislation is to pinpoint proce- 
dures for protection of basic legal rights. Laws 
stipulate that before being interviewed parents 
and child must be informed that they are entitled 
to counsel. The juvenile must be informed that he 
need make no statement unless he chooses to 
do so. 

Unofficial handling of a case is strictly circum- 
scribed, although the social services of the court 
can be effective in such cases. It is claimed that 
unofficial service belongs in other agencies. What 
agencies? Most social agencies reject author- 
itarian techniques. Even as the need for and 
value of authoritative treatment has been rec- 
ognized, we hear talk of a need for protective 
services, but no discussion of the discriminating 
use of both authoritarian and nonauthoritarian 
techniques in a single agency, by any caseworker, 
for any client according to his needs. There are 
times when any person can benefit from the 
therapeutic use of authority. I believe that every 
caseworker, in every agency, including the court, 
should be prepared to use either an authoritarian 


or a passive approach. The same client may need 
both at different times. Social casework has 
suffered from the rigid dichotomy of these two 
approaches. 

The juvenile court has been categorized as a 
protective and authoritarian agency. The purpose 
of new legislation is to limit and check its use of 
authoritarian procedures. 


Problems in Practice 


In practice the restrictions specified in new 
legislation can be confusing, frightening, and 
burdensome to the typical clientele of the juvenile 
court. For example, when a client is told that he 
may have counsel, he is likely to think, “I’d better 
get a lawyer.”’ When informed that he need make 
no statement, he may be afraid to discuss his 
behavior frankly. 

In the tension and excitement of a new contact 
between client and law enforcement personnel, it 
could easily happen that such specific require- 
ments of the law be overlooked or unrecorded. 
Therefore it may be advisable to present written 
statements of their rights to parent and child and 
not rely on oral information. The printed docu- 
ment is formidable even to the literate person 
with little education. When every contact with the 
court involves several such documents he tends 
to withdraw like a snail into a protective shell of 
silence, relying on counsel (not necessarily of his 
own choosing) to communicate with court per- 
sonnel. 

One is reminded of the small child who learned 
that God watches over him at all times; even 
when he is asleep God hovers over him. That 
evening his mother tucked him into bed, kissed 
him, and left the room. A half hour later he ap- 
peared in the living room. . 

“Darling, what’s the matter? You should be 
asleep.” 

“T can’t sleep now that I know God is watching 
me. I’m afraid of God!” 

So our clientele may be afraid of formalities 
which assure their basic rights. 

Following the letter of the law, there may be 
multiple hearings—a detention hearing, an ad- 
judicative hearing, a disposition hearing, in 
addition to hearings necessitated by unavoidable 
continuances. Parents should be present at each 
hearing. This is quite a burden for the parent, 
especially if he has retained counsel. At best, if 
the parent is employed he loses time and usually 
pay. Few parents of juvenile delinquents have 
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job security and the time spent at court may 
cause loss of job. 

This burden on parent and his dependent fam- 
ily has another aspect. Rarely has a juvenile 
delinquent had a happy, secure relationship to 
parents. When the child’s behavior has humiliated 
his parents and cost them time and money, aliena- 
tion is intensified. 

There is danger that to protect legal rights we 
sacrifice that rapport between court personnel 
and client which is basic to social treatment. 
Shouid this occur, personnel dedicated to helping 
will not see careers in the juvenile court. 


Counter Measures 


Alertness to these dangers should help us to 
avoid devastating effects of recent legislation. 
Past mistakes must not be repeated. We have 
neglected education regarding the necessity of 
protecting basic rights in the informal setting. 
Neither the public, nor social workers, nor law 
enforcement personnel were adequately instructed 
in regard to this. Social workers frequently 
sought court action which would be beneficial to 
the child, although it would violate basic rights 
of child or parent. At times these workers re- 
sented refusal of the court to act. 

Neglect by leadership to formulate techniques 
for due process within the informal setting has 
resulted in widespread ignoring of due process. 
This has led to current efforts to rectify failures 
by writing protective measures into law. 

Competent judges and court personnel will 
continue to function as they have in the past. 
They will continue to respect basic rights within 
informal procedures. Competent screening staff 
can limit detention hearings to the small portion 
of cases where detention is essential. Adjudication 
and disposition hearings can usually take place 
in a single session of the court. The better courts 
will undoubtedly plan procedures to minimize 
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inconvenience, confusion, and stress of children 
and parents. 

The problem, as in the past, rests with less 
competent law enforcement personnel, including 
judges. Lacking sensitivity and imagination, they 
rely on routines, They will conscientiously comply 
with the letter of the law, using procedures ad- 
justed to this purpose, even at sacrifice of rapport 
and service to the juvenile. 

This need not occur if leadership in the field 
disseminates instruction regarding sound admin- 
istrative and judicial practice to implement juve- 
nile court legislation. For example, there are ways 
of informing a client that he is entitled to counsel 
without frightening him into feeling it is dan- 
gerous to be without counsel. Counsel should 
rarely make a difference in disposition in a well 
conducted juvenile court. Even when this infor- 
mation is presented in writing, well chosen words 
can minimize confusion and fear. There are ways 
of telling a delinquent child he need not confess 
his guilt without producing sullen silence. 

New legislation will fall short of its purpose if 
past mistakes are repeated. Leaders assumed that 
basic rights would be respected in the informal 
setting. They cannot now assume that increased 
emphasis on due process will be achieved without 
damage to the social service of law enforcement 
personnel. 

Manuals of every law enforcement agency, in- 
cluding police departments, should discuss tech- 
niques for protection of basic rights without im- 
peding social treatment. A manual should inform 
workers of requirements of the law; but it should 
also contain discussion of constructive ways to 
comply with such requirements without enhancing 
feelings of insecurity and impeding social treat- 
ment. 

In every training project such techniques 
should be discussed, whether in law enforcement 
or correctional agency or a school of social service. 
The matter cannot be left to law and chance. 


misunderstood of the courts of our land. Their unique 
philosophy, procedures, and approach are features that not 
all segments of the population, even of the legal profession 
and of the bench, have fully perceived as yet. In our traditional i 
courts the emphasis is on “did you or did you not?”; not on | 
“why, under what circumstances, and what can be done to 


help ?”—JUDGE GUSTAV L. SCHRAMM 


1965, the President’s Commission on Crime 
in the District of Columbia was established 
to investigate and report concerning crime in 
Washington, D. C. The President instructed the 
Commission to make studies, conduct hearings, 
and compile information relating to the following 
matters: (1) The causes of crime and delin- 
quency and measures for their prevention; (2) 
the organization and adequacy of law enforce- 
ment and the administration of justice; (3) the 
correction and rehabilitation of offenders, par- 
ticularly first offenders; (4) the adequacy and 
effectiveness of the criminal laws; (5) the mutual 
relationships between police authorities and the 
citizens of Washington; and (6) such other 
matters as the Commission may determine to be 
relevant to the prevention and control of crime 
and the achievement of fair and effective law 
enforcement.! 

Throughout its investigation, the Commission 
was assisted by a staff of lawyers, criminologists, 
psychologists, correctional specialists and social 
workers. To supplement existing reports and 
other materials, the Commission originated sev- 
eral special studies. The International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police conducted an organi- 
zation and management study of the Metropolitan 
Police Department. The American Correctional 
Association reviewed the overall policies and oper- 
ations of the D.C. Department of Corrections, the 
D.C. Board of Parole, and the Probation Offices 
of the D.C. Court of General Sessions and the U.S. 
District Court. With the assistance of grants 
from the Office of Law Enforcement Assistance 
of the U.S. Department of Justice, three ad- 
ditional studies were authorized: (1) A study of 
adult and juvenile offenders in the District of 
Columbia conducted by the Stanford Research 
Institute; (2) a study of police recruiting prac- 
tices and problems by the Century Research Cor- 
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poration; and (3) a data collection project re- 
lating to the processing of criminal cases in the 
U.S. District Court conducted by C-E-I-R, Inc. 
The Commission received reports on crime and 
delinquency prepared by Dr. Eli Ginzberg, direc- 
tor of Conservation of Human Resources, Co- 
lumbia University, and Dr. Bernard Lander, pro- 
fessor of sociology at Hunter College. All of these 
materials—four of which were included in the 
Appendix to the Report—were used by the Com- 
mission in its subsequent discussion. 

Many of the existing reports and materials 
available as a result of extensive consideration by 
the Congress, District agencies charged with im- 
mediate responsibility for crime prevention and 
control, and other governmental and private or- 
ganizations of the problem of crime in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (such as the 1957 Report of the 
Commissioners’ Committee on Prisons, Probation, 
and Parole, congressional hearings and signifi- 
cant legislation), were reviewed by the Commis- 
sion at the outset. Also as part of its research, the 
Commission solicited the views of agency officials 
by correspondence, through private meetings, and 
visits to police, court, and prison facilities in the 
District of Columbia and nearby jurisdictions. 
The Commission made numerous inquiries of the 
residents of Washington as part of its mission to 
explore crime in the District. 

In December 1965 and April 1966: the Com- 
mission held public hearings at which approxi- 
mately 35 organizational representatives and 125 
other citizens testified concerning the extent of 
crime and proposals for its alleviation. 

The Commission initiated and supported sev- 
eral projects in the field of law enforcement and 
administration of justice. It cosponsored with the 
Metropolitan Police Department a seminar in 
police operations in January 1966 which was at- 
tended by representatives of 15 major police de- 
partments throughout the United States; it 

1 The 1,041-page Report of the President’s Commission on Crime in 
the District of Columbia may be purchased for $3.00 from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 20402. The cost of the 777-page Appendix to the Re- 
port is $2.25. 
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worked informally with several District of Co- 
lumbia agencies in responding to current prob- 
lems or preparing proposals for submission to 
federal grant officials; it was involved with im- 
provements in the operations of the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions, reducing the overcrowding at the 
D.C. Jail, and efforts to expedite the processing 
of felony cases in the U.S. District Court. 

In order to avoid duplication of work com- 
pleted and work in the process of being completed 
by the President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of Justice, the Commis- 
sion maintained close liaison with that Commis- 
sion. The Report throughout focuses on the spe- 
cific laws, institutions, and practices in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, drawing where appropriate on 
the successful experience of other cities and states 
in meeting problems similar to those in Wash- 
ington. This was done keeping in mind the Presi- 
dent’s admonition that the Commission’s goal 
should be no less than “the planning and estab- 
lishment in the District of a model system which 
will best achieve fair and effective law enforce- 
ment.” 

In chapters 1, 2, and 3 of this Report the Com- 
mission provides a brief description of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, examines the nature and extent 
of crime in this community, and sets forth a sum- 
mary description of the characteristics of known 
criminal offenders in the District. Chapter 4 
deals with the organization and operations of the 
Metropolitan Police Department. Chapter 5 con- 
siders the operations and problems of our system 
of criminal justice, concentrating on the prose- 
cutors and the courts. Chapter 6 discusses the 
treatment of adult offenders after conviction— 
sentencing, probation, prisons, parole, and re- 
habilitation. In chapter 7 the Commission consid- 
ers some important problems in the criminal law, 
including firearms control, pretrial release of de- 
fendants, police interrogation, the handling of the 
mentally ill offender, the treatment of the drunk- 
enness offender, drug abuse, and the need for a 
more rational and comprehensive criminal code. 
Chapters 8 and 9 are devoted to the special prob- 
lems of the prevention and contro] of juvenile 
delinquency—chapter 8 discusses the handling of 
the juvenile offender by the police, Juvenile 
Court, and juvenile institutions, and chapter 9 
evaluates the community’s efforts to prevent de- 
linquency. Chapter 10 examines those social and 
economic conditions which the Commission be- 
lieves to be correlated with high crime rates and 


the principal community efforts addressing these 
problems. Chapter 11 sets forth the major con- 
clusions of the Commission on the basis of its 
efforts to fulfill its Presidential mandate. 

It would be impossible to discuss in any detail 
in this article the content of the various chapters 
or to even list the several hundred separate rec- 
ommendations that the Commission made. Conse- 
quently, the remainder of this article will be used 
to comment on two of the Commission’s most 
significant recommendations—the establishment 
of a District of Columbia Youth Commission and 
a Department of Correctional Services. 


A District of Columbia Youth Commission 


As a result of the evaluation of the practices 
and policies of those agencies dealing with juve- 
nile offenders in the District of Columbia (the 
Youth Aid Division of the Metropolitan Police 
Department, the District of Columbia Juvenile 
Court, and the Department of Public Welfare), 
the Commission proposed in chapter 8 of its Re- 
port that a District of Columbia Youth Commis- 
sion be established as a governmental agency in 
the District. The agency’s responsibilities would 
entail formulating and administering a coordi- 
nated, interrelated program emphasizing cen- 
tralization of preventive measures. 

The Commission’s proposal for creation of a 
Youth Commission was based on its review of the 
extent of juvenile crime and delinquency in the 
District, the characteristics of juvenile offenders, 
and the procedures and resources for dealing with 
them. The following statements summarize facts 
compelling the Commission’s recommendation: 

1. The amount of juvenile crime in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has increased substantially in 
the last 15 years, particularly in the past 5 years. 

2. Among those delinquent youths who are ap- 
prehended, an excessive number violate the law 
again within too short a time. 

3. There is no effective mechanism on a broader 
scale for systematically spotting the most vulner- 
able group of potential delinquents. 

4. As a result of inadequate planning, there is 
an absence of coordination among public and pri- 
vate agencies. 

5. There is an almost total absence of any sys- 
tematic evaluation of the various preventive pro- 
grams in existence. 

6. There is a lamentable lack in the community 
of treatment centers, foster homes, psychiatric 
clinics, youth residential facilities, and day-care 
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programs. These resources must be systematically 
developed and allocated according to a centrally 
administrated priority system so that they can 
serve the troubled children who need help. Re- 
medial efforts have to include help for the‘families 
of delinquency-prone children who suffer from 
inconsistent parental supervision and a lack of 
adequate support from adults. Few of the 
agencies working in the field now are equipped 
to perform these services, and the family aspects 
of a child’s problem are rarely brought to the 
attention of an agency which may have the au- 
thority and resources to be of assistance. 

7. Without a central agency responsible for 
delinquency control, the District’s response to pe- 
riodic crises has been a growth of the ad hoc serv- 
ices. Consequently, there has been a growing pro- 
fusion of delinquency-prevention programs in this 
~ community, in fundamental isolation if not in 
naked competition with one another, which has 
led to an illusion of services for youth in trouble. 
In order to undertake and maintain a careful 
assessment and allocation of services and re- 
sources, there must be the establishment of a 
coordinating mechanism with official responsi- 


CHART 1 


bility and authority to perform this function. The 
solution to this would be centralized authority 
and responsibility in the form of a District of 
Columbia Youth Commission. 


Functions of a Youth Commission 


As proposed by the Crime Commission, this 
new agency should be an official District of Co- 
lumbia agency with exclusive responsibility for 
developing and executing a comprehensive anti- 
delinquency and rehabilitation program. 

It should not only coordinate and review all 
programs of other public agencies which affect 
the target population, but should also take the 
initiative in integrating private efforts into its 
plan. It should have direct operational responsi- 
bility for all nonpolice and noncourt facilities 
which deal with delinquent youth in a compulsory 
setting, and should function as the primary con- 
trol agency for services rendered to delinquency- 
prone youth. The Roving Leader Program of 
the Recreation Department, the Commissioners’ 
Youth Council, which operates various prevention 
programs at the neighborhood level, and the insti- 
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tutions and aftercare services for delinquents 
operated by the Welfare Department would be 
transferred to the Youth Commission (See Chart 
1). At the outset, such an agency must have the 
legal power, governmental support, and financial 
resources to launch a coordinated, forceful attack 
on delinquency. The Crime Commission offered 
the following suggestions concerning the oper- 
ation of the Youth Commission. 


Prevention Activities. As a preliminary step in 
prevention activities, youths with social or behav- 
ioral problems who come to the attention of any 
community agency, but do not require referral to 
the Juvenile Court, could be referred to the cen- 
tral intake service of the Youth Commission. In 
order to stimulate referrals, private agencies or 
individuals, the United Planning Organization’s 
neighborhood centers, and parents would be en- 
couraged to make referrals. Aiso, through a net- 
work of neighborhood offices, citizen committees, 
Roving Leaders, and other detached workers of 
the Youth Commission would be actively engaged 
in identifying those children in the community 
with problems which require attention. 

The authority of the Youth Commission over 
children except those under court jurisdiction 
would, of course, be consensual, and the partici- 
pation of the youths and their families in treat- 
ment programs would be voluntary. If the youth 
or family had already been the subject of another 
public agency’s programs, the Youth Commission 
would be empowered to obtain the records re- 
flecting the complete history of the relationship. 
With the cooperation of the youth and family, the 
multidisciplinary staff of the intake service would 
prepare a complete evaluation of the juvenile’s 
problems, including his (1) social history, (2) 
education status, aptitudes, and skills, (3) psy- 
chological and psychiatric condition, (4) family, 
housing, and financial situation, and (5) voca- 
tional aptitudes, skills, and ambitions. It could 
then formulate a treatment plan for the child, 
taking into account the varied causes of his prob- 
lems and the available resources in the commu- 
nity. It would then be the responsibility of the 
Youth Commission to persuade the family of such 
a child to take advantage of the treatment pro- 
gram developed and arranged by the intake serv- 
ice. 

In some instances, this would consist of par- 
ticipation in various services or programs offered 
directly by the Youth Commission; in other cases 
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arrangements would be made with another agency 
to provide the necessary services. Agencies deal- 
ing with the child on a regular basis, such as the 
schools and health clinics, or those to which he is 
referred for treatment, would be required to keep 
the Youth Commission informed of his progress. 
Consequently, children wil! no longer be shuffled 
from agency to agency with no exchange of in- 
formation or responsible followthrough. Peri- 
odic review of these reports would provide an 
assessment of the services being rendered and 
would help identify gaps in community resources 
or facilities. 

A central data bank containing centralized 


case files on all referrals in the District would 


provide an incomparable source of data for other 
agencies to draw upon and would reduce the 
wasteful duplication of data gathering which now 
occurs. Such a central data bank would permit 
informed judgments to be made about the factors 
in a child’s life that predispose him to delin- 
quency and those preventive and rehabilitative 
techniques which work with certain kinds of 
children. New programs for containing delin- 
quency could be built on this mass of continually 
updated data. 

In developing a comprehensive delinquency pre- 
ventive program, the Youth Commission would 
not duplicate the efforts of other District or pri- 
vate agencies aimed at correcting slum housing, 
insufficient recreational facilities, inadequate in- 
come and job opportunity, or educational de- 
ficiencies but could draw upon the experiences of 
these agencies. The new agency’s specific mission 
would be to develop programs and coordinate 
services for those children who are particularly 
exposed to delinquency-producing conditions or 
who exhibit tendencies which require prompt 
community attention. 

With its primary focus being on the specific 
needs of delinquent youth, the Youth Commission 
must itself develop and administer the necessary 
services and facilities where these do not now 
exist. It would also work jointly with agencies 
such as the schools or the District’s Recreation De- 
partment in planning special programs for prob- 
lem children who come within their jurisdiction. 
The Youth Commission should be given specific 
authority to evaluate services for the delinquent 
child provided by these agencies and to require 
their participation in joint treatment programs 
for individual children. This is essential because 
past experience in the District has proved that 
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the necessary interagency coordination and liaison 
can be effective only if a Youth Commission has 
statutorily defined authority which fixes responsi- 
bility and requires cooperation; there must be 
designated authority to go beyond discussion and 
to resolve disputes. 

The Youth Commission would rely heavily upon 
neighborhood-centered treatment and prevention 
activities by establishing decentralized neighbor- 
hood youth centers and by maintaining close con- 
tact with the local residents to engage their active 
participation in coping with delinquency and 
youth crime. 

The establishment of a central Citizen’s Ad- 
visory Committee and liaison and coordination 
with public agencies would play important roles 
in the operations of the Youth Commission. The 
advisory committee would be composed of mem- 
bers of the community involved actively or prom- 
inently in community affairs related to the prob- 
lems of youth as well as citizens from high 
delinquency areas. The council would have respon- 
sibility for assisting the Youth Commission in the 
framing of policy and providing liaison with com- 
munity groups. 

Liaison and coordination with public agencies 
would be facilitated by a Coordinating Committee 
consisting of the heads of all public agencies with 
responsibility for youth-related services. This 
executive group would provide the major vehicle 
for coordination of a decision-making level and 
would engage in joint planning, coordination and 
program development. As a means of further 
coordination, the Metropolitan Police Department, 
Department of Public Welfare, Board of Edu- 
cation, and the Juvenile Court should assign full- 
time liaison personnel to the Youth Commission. 

Although committees and liaison personnel 
would be valuable assets to the new agency, the 
Youth Commission must operate principally 
through its neighborhood centers and field work- 
ers in day-to-day contact with youths in the com- 
munity. 

The central concept of a Youth Commission 
is that it should be responsible for contacting 
predelinquent youths and taking necessary pre- 
ventive steps. To the maximum extent compatible 
with the child’s progress, the Youth Commission 
should utilize the programs already available in 
the community, such as day-care facilities, leisure- 
time recreational programs, casework or group 
therapy programs for the families, remedial edu- 
cational programs, and pre-employment counsel- 


ing and vocational training for older children. 
When existing programs are insufficient, however, 
the Youth Commission must have both the author- 


ity and the money to develop the necessary pro- 
grams. 


Handling of Juvenile Offenders. To ensure 
continuity of responsibility and treatment, it is 
imperative that the agency which has the respon- 
sibility for the prevention of delinquency also have 
the responsibility for handling youngsters re- 
ferred or committed by the court. Through its 
research and experience with adjudicated juvenile 
offenders, the Youth Commission will gain incom- 
parable expertise in its preventive efforts. The 
community, moreover, will have a central agency 
to hold responsible for all phases of delinquency 
prevention and rehabilitation. 

1. Relationship With the Juvenile Court.— 
To lighten the burden of the Juvenile Court In- 
take Section’s duties and to make its preliminary 
investigation more comprehensive, once a case 
was referred to the Juvenile Court, the Youth 
Commission would supply the section with its 
file summarizing the juvenile’s history and any 
prior Youth Commission or other agency treat- 
ment, and would make available for consultation 
Youth Commission personnel who had worked 
with the juvenile. 

In the event of dismissal at intake, full-time 
Commission staff stationed at the court would be 
available to accept referrals and develop an ap- 
propriate treatment plan. The Commission as an 
added resource to the court should enable the 
court to reduce its intake burden substantially 
and to dismiss more cases at intake with the 
knowledge that the child will receive needed 
treatment. 

Youth Commission assistance in the dis- 
positional stage of the proceedings would relieve 
court probation workers of an enormous burden, 
allowing them to concentrate on youth placed on 
probation. In the case of probation, the Youth 
Commission would be the central facility for 
developing special programs for dealing with 
youthful probationers. It could supply the juve- 
nile probationer the needed supportive help in the 
community which cannot be given solely by the 
probation officer. 

2. Institutional and Residential Care.—The 
proposed Youth Commission should undertake the 
responsibility for rehabilitation in those serious 
cases which the court believes require commit- 
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ment and possible institutionalization. This will 
insure that the child’s institutional experience 
takes into account any prior preventive efforts 
and that after release he will be returned to the 
community under the supervision and care of an 
effective neighborhood-based agency. 

A transfer of responsibility for juvenile of- 
fenders to the Youth Commission is necessary 
for a critical evaluation of past practices and to 
introduce a new philosophy of juvenile care. The 
Youth Commission would undertake the task of 
developing a full range of treatment and rehabili- 
tation programs at these institutions. It will also 
develop residential facilities and group homes in 
the community as alternatives to institutional- 
ization. The. Juvenile Court Act should be 
amended to provide for commitments to the Youth 
Commission, which would conduct an exhaustive 
diagnosis-classification review and decide whether 
a juvenile needed institutional care or could be 
supervised in the community. As is now the case 
with the Department of Public Welfare, the Youth 
Commission would be legally responsible to the 
court for his custody and care. Special education 
programs will be developed at the institutions by 
the Youth Commission jointly with the public 
school system, placing emphasis on the transition 
back to work and school when the youth moves 
into a halfway house, prerelease program, or 
normal home setting. Aftercare programs should 
similarly be absorbed by the Youth Commission 
as an integral part of the overall rehabilitation 
scheme. 

The fundamental deficiencies in the way juve- 
nile offenders are now being handled in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—large, overcrowded, and un- 
derstaffed institutions, a paucity of community 
treatment programs, mingling of delinquents and 
other children in the same institution, limited 
clinical or diagnostic services for individualizing 
treatment, and token aftercare services—sub- 
stantiated the recommendation that all those resi- 
dential facilities now used for juvenile correc- 
tional purposes should be placed under the ad- 
ministration of the Youth Commission. | 


Other Commission Functions 


A program development section, evaluating ex- 
isting youth services, developing new programs, 
testing them on an experimental basis, and coop- 
erating with other agencies for their implementa- 
tion is a prime requisite for a successful Youth 
Commission, 
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The Youth Commission should have the respon- 
sibility for developing and coordinating training 
programs for professionals and subprofessionals 
to meet the manpower needs for delinquency 
prevention and rehabilitation work in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This should be done through the 
development of programs with existing training 
agencies, such as local universities, and through 
various training programs for employees of the 
Youth Commission and other District agencies. 
This would allow the Youth Commission to pro- 
vide for its own professional manpower needs on 
a systematic basis and also to mobilize training 
resources for other professional personnel work- 
ing with youth. 

A major function of the Youth Commission 
would be the education of the public on the prob- 
lems of youth and the mobilization of community 
support in developing home, neighborhood, and 
public services. The educational mission of the 
new youth agency must be oriented toward the 
entire community through periodic reports in the 
newspapers, radio and public testimony. Mobil- 
izing people to combat delinquency in their imme- 
diate neighborhoods is a vital element in any suc- 
cessful prevention scheme. 


Implementation 


The Crime Commission concludes that the 
drafting of legislation to implement the Youth 
Commission proposal will be a complex task re- 
quiring resolution of many substantive and ad- 
ministrative problems. As a possible method for 
solving these problems, the Commission recom- 
mends that a special task force from the De- 
partment of Justice be assigned to draft the 
necessary legislation and that it utilize the ad- 
vice and assistance of various specialists and con- 
sultants. The Youth Commission will require ex- 
tensive financial support by Congress and the 
Executive Branch, particularly in its initial plan- 
ning and development stages. In addition, the 
Commission recommends that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Depart- 
ment of Justice provide substantial support for 
the agency through their respective grant pro- 
grams. The Commission believes that the suc- 
cessful development and operation of a Youth 
Commission in the District of Columbia would be 
of national significance and a precedent for other 
urban centers beset with the same juvenile prob- 
lems as the District. 


If the idea, the philosophy, the operation of 
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such a Youth Commission succeeds, it will be, in 
the long run, an economical venture. Without such 
an effort, the community must reconcile itself to 
another decade of increasing delinquency and 
crime. 


A Department of Correctional Services 


The American Correctional Association recom- 
mended that the Department of Corrections be 
reorganized and renamed the Department of Cor- 
rectional Services, and that the probation and 
parole services now under the D. C. Court of 
General Sessions? and the D. C. Board of Parole, 
respectively, be consolidated within the Depart- 
ment (See Chart 2). The ACA concluded that the 
entire correctional process could be facilitated 
by including probation, parole and institutional 
services in a single agency. The Commission sup- 
ported this recommendation, with one exception. 
They felt that the presentence investigation func- 


2 The District of Columbia Court of General Sessions tries mis- 
demeanor cases where the statutory penalty is a fine only or less than 
one year imprisonment. The U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia tries felony cases where the penalty may exceed one year 
of imprisonment. It also has concurrent jurisdiction over misdemeanors. 


tion should remain in the Court of General Ses- 
sions. This would allow the staff concerned to 
concentrate on verifications of information, de- 
veloping contacts with members of the family 
and more adequately interpreting the material 
obtained to the court. At the present time these 
functions are limited by the pressures of super- 
vision. 

Such an agency would not interfere with the 
sentencing authority of the court or the releasing 
authority of the Parole Board. The Parole Board’s 
supervision authority would pass to the agency 
and its responsibility would be limited to the re- 
leasing function. 

In many respects, the District of Columbia is 
similar to most states in the general operation of 
its total correctional system. It was recommended, 
therefore, that the Department have two major 
operational units, one for institutional manage- 
ment, the other for administration of probation 
and parole services and all community-based pro- 
grams. Each of these units should be headed by 
an assistant director. 

An assistant director position was also pro- 
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posed to provide direction over various supportive 
services which are utilized by all institutions. 
This assistant would provide supervision for the 
industries program and the departmental chief 
medical officer. It was also proposed that the De- 
partment contract for these services with the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons and the U.S. Public Health 
Service. It this is accomplished, there will remain 
need for a departmental liaison officer for each of 
these services. 

A fourth assistant director for research and 
evaluation was recommended because of the need 
for a greater thrust of this function into all com- 
ponents and programs of the Department. This 
operation needs the support of the highest level. 
a significant degree of independence to ensure it 
of freedom to be critical as well as objective, and 
the status to have its findings fully considered in 
the making of operational policy and the formu- 
lating of procedural and organizational changes. 


Division of Field Services 


The Commission further proposed that a con- 
solidated probation and parole service be created 
within the proposed Department of Correctional 
Services. This consolidation would involve the 
supervisory probation services administered by 
the Court of General Sessions, the parole services 
administered by the District of Columbia Parole 
Board and the community-based programs and 
services of the Department of Corrections. The 
consolidated services would be redesignated as the 
Field Services Division of the Department of Cor- 
rectional Services and would be directed by an 
assistant director. (Excluded from this division 
would be probation and parole services of the U.S. 
District Court which are part of the Federal Pro- 
bation System.) This recommendation is par- 
ticularly appropriate in view of the size and com- 
pactness of the District of Columbia and its 
relative freedom from multiple jurisdictional com- 
plexities so characteristic of most state systems. 

The Commission found that services in the 
agencies as presently organized are poorly de- 
veloped, fragmented, and lacking in effective in- 
tegration with the total correctional process. 
There is an absence of coordinated functioning of 
probation and parole services in relation to insti- 
tutional programs. Fractionation of services has 
resulted in uneven development of services, in- 
efficient utilization of staff, and the lack of strong, 
effective leadership, particularly with respect to 
the probation service. 
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It was felt that enlargement or expansion re- 
sulting from consolidation makes possible the de- 
velopment of more diversified or varied staff serv- 
ices. Staff development and training functions 
can be more fully developed, leading to a versatile, 
well-trained, more professionally qualified staff. 
Integrated services can result in more effective 
utilization of professional, supervisory and ad- 
ministrative personnel. A larger department 
makes possible varied experience and flexibility 
in development of personnel in terms of geo- 
graphical and differential caseload assignment. It 
also allows the Department to develop a career 
service that will attract and hold the highly 
qualified correctional worker. 


Community Services Center 


The Commission also recommended that a com- 
munity services center be established as soon as 
possible to serve as a residential unit for approx- 
imately 50 inmates. Additional satellite centers or 
halfway houses should be established throughout 
the community as needed. 

This service center, in addition to functioning 
as a residential unit, would house in one location 
(to the extent possible) all the correctional and 
social services available to the releasee. This 
would include the probation and parole officers, 
the Employment Counseling Service, legal serv- 
ices, counseling services and referral services to 
other agencies. Provisions for employment bond- 
ing, limited financial assistance and help in 
locating housing would also be provided. Some of 
the services presently are available but require 
expansion. Demonstration grants and private 
funds should be utilized in programs such as em- 
ployment bonding and personal loans. Transpor- 
tation could be offered between the center and the 
institutions on visiting days. All services at the 
center, except housing, would be available to the 
mandatory releasee as well as to the inmate on 
probation or parole. 


Correctional Training Academy 


The Commission recommended that a Correc- 
tional Training Academy be established on the 
Lorton reservation to serve the Department of 
Correctional Services and other related pgencies. 
Training on a reimbursable basis could: be pro- 
vided to staff members of the courts, the juvenile 
institutions, and private agencies, such as the 
Bureau of Rehabilitation. The Academy should 
have a close affiliation with a local university so 
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that its resources and staff may be used in various 
training programs. The university could offer se- 
lected courses for academic credit at the Academy, 
leading to the A.A. or B.A. degree in corrections. 
Consideration should be given to providing full- 
time departmental scholarships for specialized 
undergraduate or postgraduate college work. The 
curriculum of the Academy would also encompass 
orientation training, specialized training, and ad- 
vanced training in management and the behav- 
ioral sciences. 


A New Detention Facility 


The District of Columbia Jail is a maximum 
custody institution for men and women where 
various categories of prisoners are detained. They 
include persons awaiting trial or disposition be- 
fore the various courts in the District, persons 
held for other law enforcement authorities, per- 
sons serving short sentences and those awaiting 
transfer to federal or District of Columbia cor- 
rectional institutions. 

The original physical plant of the jail was 
built in 1872 and has undergone several modifi- 
cations over the years. The size of the Jail’s pop- 
ulation has remained relatively stable for the last 
10 years, until recently when it increased sharply. 
Since 1957, the annual average daily population 
has regularly exceeded 1,000, although the Jail’s 
rated capacity is 695. Daily fluctuations have 
sometimes exceeded 1,300. 

The American Correctional Association con- 
cluded from its study of the Jail that the physical 
structure is such that adequate space is not avail- 
able for the average daily population. It felt that 
this has contributed, along with the shortage of 
custodial personnel, to improper supervision of 
prisoners. Overcrowding, sexual perversion, idle- 
ness, gambling, and strong-arm tactics by inmates 
_ have resulted. 

The American Correctional Association further 
indicated that action must be taken now to pre- 
vent these conditions from becoming worse and 
to eliminate them entirely in the future by build- 
ing a new jail. The Commission supported this 
recommendation, but pointed out that a new facil- 
ity is needed not only because of the overcrowd- 
ing, but that a new institution will offer an oppor- 
tunity to provide a centralized detention center 
for arrested persons, increased diagnostic serv- 
ices, treatment programs for problem inmates, 
and supervised productive activities and recre- 
ation for inmates. 


The Commission felt that a new facility could 
serve as a centralized detention center for per- 
sons arrested by the police but not yet ordered by 
the court into the custody of the Department of 
Corrections. At present, arrested persons are de- 
tained in precinct station “lockups,” and then 
transferred to a central lockup at police head- 
quarters. Not only are these lockups often poorly 
maintained and supervised, but police personnel 
who perform custodial tasks are unavailable for 
their primary duties of preventive patrol and 
protection of the community. A central detention 
facility which could accommodate arrested persons 
prior to appearance in court would make prisoner 
processing, including fingerprinting, photograph- 
ing, and record checks more efficient. Consultation 
between arrested persons and their attorneys 
would be facilitated. Supervision would also be 
greatly enhanced; recent deaths in police lockups 
have dramatically illustrated the need for trans- 
ferring prisoner custody functions to authorities — 
trained and equipped to perform them. For ex- 
ample, in a central detention facility operated by . 
the Department of Corrections, medical personnel 
would be more readily available to examine ar- 
rested persons. 

Detention of arrested persons at a central 
facility would facilitate compliance with require- 
ments of speedy arraignment and appointment of 
counsel. Arrested persons could promptly be inter- 
viewed by D.C. Bail Agency personnel concerning 
possible release on recognizance or under con- 
ditions to be set by a judicial officer. 

Finally, a new Jail would facilitate the per- 
formance of important diagnostic and short-term 
treatment services. Other jurisdictions are plan- 
ning fully staffed, modern diagnostic and treat- 
ment units in detention centers which can also 
serve as the base for creative community-oriented 
treatment programs; the District can profit from 
their vision and experience. The American Cor- 
rectional Association recommended the construc- 
tion of a Diagnostic and Outpatient Clinic ad- 
jacent te but separate from the new Detention 
Center. The facility would provide for intensive 
diagnostic services for detained persons and also 
outpatient services, including family counseling 
of probationers, pretrial releasees, and parolees. 
The Commission supported this recommendation. 

The Commission concluded that greater efforts 
must be made to develop programs designed to 
keep all inmates busily engaged in constructive 
activities. When men are idle and spend an undue 
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portion of each day in dormitory areas or locked 
cells, resentment and hostility may build up to 
such a degree that future rehabilitative programs 
are adversely affected. The Commission therefore 
recommended the development of an education 
program for the Jail, which would emphasize 
short-term courses in reading and mathematics 
and would be administered by a director of edu- 
cation. A remedial reading clinic should be estab- 
lished; instruction in filling out employment 
applications, and reading and understanding con- 
tractual agreements should be part of the cur- 
riculum. Furthermore, the present limited rec- 
reation program should be expanded. The cor- 
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rectional officer now serving as director of 
recreation should be replaced by‘a trained recre- 
ation specialist. 

Difficulties arising from inactivity are aggra- 
vated when inmates cannot get assistance in re- 
solving personal problems arising from their in- 
carceration. The Jail should appoint a counseling 
director—a specialist who would assist inmates in 
dealing with family problems, employment, and 
similar matters. This type of service is partic- 
ularly important in a detention facility where 
time is available for the inmate to brood or to 
worry about real or fancied problems. 


By ROBERT BROOKS 


N HIS ARTICLE, “Gifted Delinquents,”! Dr. 
[ bovi L. Haarer very properly rejects the 

view that “the greatest single cause of de- 
linquency and crime is low grade mentality.”* He 
does a significant service in drawing attention to 
the particular problems posed by those delin- 
quents who are of high intelligence. Highly in- 
telligent delinquents represent a “brain drain” 
which modern societies can ill afford and a de- 
tailed study of the whole complex of attitudes 
conducive to the social and educational adaptation 
of such children might do much to remedy the 
situation. It must be recognised that the gifted 
delinquent differs from his less able peers and 
faces special problems of social rehabilitation. 


Intelligence and Education 


In isolation, intelligence is a latent capacity to 
reason. The possession of superior intelligence 
does not, of itself, confer heightened powers of 
creativity or sensitivity, but if the educational 
programmes for gifted children are balanced in 
such a way as to promote the full development of 
their mental, moral, and social faculties, they are 
likely to achieve a greater depth of perception. 
Too many regard the highly intelligent child as 


arch 1966, pp. 43-46,” 
M 1966, pp. 43-46. 

Manuel Shulman, “Intelligence and Delinquency” in Ved- 
der’s The Juvenile Offender. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and 
Company, Inc. 1954, p. 126. 
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Headmaster, Pilgrims School, Sussex, England 


one capable of reaping high economic reward or 
of achieving positions of authority in society and 
school programmes too often concentrate on 
specialised academic study to foster these aims. 
What often is offered to the gifted child is some- 
thing less than real education and until education 
is conceived as something much fuller which aims 
to stimulate and guide the child towards maturity 
and freedom, society will not benefit from the 
contribution which can be made by the specially 
talented child whose personality is fully devel- 
oped. In concentrating upon specialised academic 
performance, there is a tendency to lose sight of 
the need to develop all aspects of the human per- 
sonality. Maturity will not be achieved by intellec- 
tual training alone. The content of the curriculum, 
the problems of adult/child communication, the 
environmental conditions in which growth occurs 
and the development of cultural opportunities are 
all areas of vital importance in the education of 
children of superior intelligence. 


Characteristics of the Gifted Delinquent Group 


It is essential to regard each intelligent delin- 
quent as an individual. Each will present fresh 
problems which must be approached without pre- 
conceived attitudes. In spite of this, however, it 
is possible to indicate a number of characteristics 
which intelligent delinquent boys appear to have 
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in common. In creative activity such as painting, 
modelling, or writing they display an unusual 
sensitivity although they do not appear to value 
their talents. They are usually of good appear- 
ance, are at ease with strangers but display their 
need for approval and affection. When this is 
denied them, their reactions can be violent or 
withdrawn. They do not respond to rewards for 
social endeavour and rarely allow anyone to pene- 
trate the privacy of their personalities. They are 
concerned for themselves and often display total 
unawareness of their companions. At best, this 
group represents a social loss to society ; at worst, 
it represents a positive danger to society. 


Problems in Educating the Gifted Delinquent 


The overriding question which is raised when 
dealing with other people relates to the attitude 
which is to be adopted towards them. Too often 
the “offender” is regarded as though he is not one 
of us, but a stranger. We fail to recognise, or at 
least to admit, our own kinship with him and we 
recoil from accepting that the “offender” has sunk 
no lower than the lowest which is present within 
each one of us. We refuse to acknowledge that the 
“offenders” are often only so because they are the 
victims of the attitudes of the society against 
whom they offend and we try to take refuge in 
feeling that they have stooped lower than we 
could, refusing to recognise that their corruption 
is coextensive with that which lies within each 
ene of us. We are not likely to recognise the real 
nature of the “offender,” nor are we going to be 
able to offer him real help, unless we recognise 
him as one of ourselves. And recognised, not in 
benign benevolence, but in a real feeling of kin- 
ship. 

If the education—or more correctly, the re-edu- 
cation—of the intelligent delinquent is to succeed, 
the atmosphere of the unit to which he is com- 
mitted must be like that of a family in which the 
members have a real care and concern for each 
other. Unless there is this very real kinship with 
the offenders, we shall not realise the massive in- 
justice which is done by institutions and pro- 
grammes which do not develop situations in which 
positive and constructive responses are evoked. 
We shall find ourselves tacitly concurring—if not 
openly agreeing—with repressive and impersonal 
regimes in which the programmes have as their 
prime function the filling up of time, and where 
delight is had in ordered superficiality. When this 
happens, too much emphasis will be placed on 


“institutional adjustment” as opposed to genuine 
maturity. 

Many of the highly intelligent delinquents 
brought before the courts present behaviour prob- 
lems so severe that it would be impossible for 
them to settle down to programmes of serious 
academic or technical study. All are likely to have 
fallen well below those standards of achievement 
which would be commensurate with their latent 
ability and most of them will continue to ex- 
perience learning difficulties until their emotional 
problems have been to some extent resolved. 

In the first instance it must be the attitude of 
the staff of the residential unit catering for their 
special needs which will help in resolving the 
internal conflicts of these gifted but seriously 
disturbed children. Any academic or technical 
success which they achieve will merely be an in- 
dication that they are beginning to achieve emo- 
tional stability. The therapeutic value of intellec- 
tual training can only be supplementary to that 
provided by the general ethos of the commuity 
itself. It can never be the essential means of stim- 
ulating progress to maturity. 

Certainly programmes of academic, technical, 
and cultural activities must be developed and in 
such programmes it is important that the child 
can see and appreciate their relevance to contem- 
porary life in society. Amenities must be pro- 
vided for each boy to follow his own special inter- 
ests but if these young people are regarded as 
“bright” but “bad,” it seems doubtful whether 
their confidence will be gained. If the boy feels 
that he is regarded as “bad” it is unlikely that he 
will develop a warm attachment for the place 
which is, temporarily at least, his home. 

The problems posed by the highly intelligent 
delinquent demand a revolution in thinking which 
will result in a reappraisal of our attitudes and 
priorities. The schools or units to which these’ 
children are committed must offer each indi-. 
vidual child a blend of social, moral, and intellec- 
tual experience which will provide a secure back- 
ground for all aspects of his life. The only way in 
which this is likely to be achieved is by making 
such schools or units places staffed by people who 
really care for the children who come to them and 
who invite positive personal responses from them. 
The problem of communication is probably that 
which lies at the root of most of the problems of 
these young people and only those adults who 
really care can really communicate and evoke a 
personal response from their pupils. 
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Criteria of Success 


Society usually develops some formula by 
which the degree of success can be estimated in 
those schools and units which it establishes to re- 
solve those problems which are created by its own 
standards and practices. This is true of those 
units which have been set up to cater for the 
needs of the highly intelligent delinquent. The 
criteria of “‘success” have been varied from time 
to time and this adds to the difficulties of making 
objective assessments of success. 

In the United Kingdom, the original standard 
of success was that a child having passed through 
an Approved School should be regarded as a “suc- 
cess” if no court appearance was recorded within 
3 years of release on licence. This standard was 
subsequently varied so that success is now re- 
garded as being nonappearance in court within 
a 2-year period following release. 

Haarer reports that in his attempt to gain 
answers to his questionnaire regarding adjust- 
ment, most of the answers were “in terms of 
opinions by administrators rather than _socio- 
metric studies.”” He also comments that there was 
“little common agreement when opinions were 
compared.” This is always likely to be so when 
results are assessed by subjective review. 

No attempts should be made to justify a regime 
by its apparent success. The problems presented 
by the children who find their way into schools or 
units for highly intelligent delinquents will vary 
considerably. The age range for which provision 
is made will tend to influence results and the 
group structure within the school at any given 
time will have a notable bearing on the effects on 
each individual child. The school or unit can only 
be judged by whether the overall pattern is one 
in which happy, free and mature children are de- 
veloping within it. 

Simmons’ figures* given for Kneesworth Hall 
School may well include some boys as failures 
whose emotional condition has been ameliorated 
to such an extent that instead of becoming a vio- 
lent criminal a boy has become a more minor of- 
fender. Many gifted delinquents come into spe- 
cialised care far too late for total recovery to be 
achieved and it would be inadmissible to regard 
such young people as “failures” as far as the 
school or unit is concerned. The question which 
should be asked is: “What may have happened to 
them?” rather than “Do they still offend?” 


3 “Intelligent Delinquents,” 
(London). March 2, 1956. 
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Success in this field is a comparative assessment 
and will tend to vary with the attitudes and 
standards of those making the attempt to define 
it. It is certainly true that success should not be 
exclusively related to academic or social achieve- 
ment. University graduation does not confer 
emotional and social stability along with a degree! 
Nor does one offence after leaving the school or 
unit spell failure. Indeed, it is probably reasonable 
to suggest that the terms “success” and “failure” 
are altogether inappropriate where human behav- 
iour is being investigated. 


Early Identification of the Gifted Delinquent 


It is important that methods of detecting chil- 
dren of high intelligence should be developed 
generally. Special gifts in the arts, sciences, and 
in human relationships are characteristic of 
giftedness just as much as a high level of general 
intelligence as measured by standardised tests. 
Because this is so, parents, teachers, doctors, and 
all who are concerned in the field of child care 
should be alert to recognise giftedness. When a 
child who displays the attributes of high ability 
reveals emotional or social problems, help should 
be offered without delay. The younger a child is 
offered specialised help the more hope there is of 
restoring him to emotional balance. 


Some Suggestions for Specialised Care 


Little work has been done in this special field, 
but that which has been developed allows the 
following suggestions to be made regarding the 
regime which may prove helpful to the highly 
intelligent delinquents committed by courts for 
residential care. 

1. The school or unit should not be too large. 
The optimum size is probably about 35 to 40 boys. 
Such a number is sufficient to provide the intellec- 
tual stimulus which the gifted child needs and is 
not so large as to require too much “institutional 
routine.” 

2. Although a fairly wide age range may be 
acceptable, the range of intelligence should not 
be too great. The boy with an IQ of, say, 115 will 
feel out of place in a group in which the IQ range 
is 135 to 150. 

3. Disciplines should be constructive and con- 
sistent. Repressive measures applied for the sake 
of convention will be circumvented by the highly 
intelligent child but a constructive standard of 
behaviour should be set by the adult group which 


will “infect’’ the children who come into their care. 
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4. Recreational, social, and academic pro- 
grammes should be as broadly based as possible. 
The community life must be related to all aspects 
of living and not merely to the development of the 
child’s earning capacity. 

5. There should be an adequate staff the mem- 
bers of which reflect a wide range of interests. 
Primarily, members of the staff should be ma- 
ture, sympathetic people who are also competent 
at their own particular skills. They should be 
people who are not embarrassed by apparent 
failure, either within the academic setting or 
within the social or moral fields. 

6. The attitude of the staff to the regime they 
are creating within their school or unit should be 
critical. The children should never be exploited 
by theories nor neglected by a lack of endeavour 
on the part of the staff. The school, represented 


by the administrators and staff, should never de- 
mand anything of the children for its own sake. 
Whatever the children give by way of response 
should be something which is freely given. 


Conclusion 


The groups of highly gifted delinquents which 
exist within our societies pose very considerable 
problems, the solution of which will be encouraged 
and assisted by the interchange of ideas and ex- 
perience between all those who are concerned for 
their care. Much work remains to be done, but at 
least we have some basis of experience from 
which to move forward. The urgent and imme- 
diate need appears to be the creation of special 
schools or units rich in human experience and 
intellectual stimulus which will have as their 
distinguishing mark the quality of integrity of 
purpose. 


Postinstitutional Rehabilitation of the Penal 
Offender: A Community Effort 


By REUBEN J. MARGOLIN, Ep.D. 


Chairman, Department of Rehabilitation and Special Education, and Project Director, 
New England Rehabilitation Research Institute, Northeastern University, Boston 


ERHAPS the greatest area of neglect in the 
Pixe of rehabilitation is concern for the penal 

offender. Rehabilitation programs within 
most penal institutions are either very poor or 
nonexistent. A recent U.S. Department of Labor 
publication reveals the massive extent of this 
neglect. 


‘Although more than 100,000 persons leave Federal 
and State prisons each year, few of them receive the 
kind of training, while in prison, which would enable 
them to compete successfully for jobs. An even larger 
number of releasees, many of them teenaged youths, 
leave correctional institutions in cities and towns where 
modern training programs are, for the most part, not 
available. Most penologists emphasize that the purposes 
of imprisonment should be rehabilitation rather than 
punishment and that training and education are impor- 
tant instruments for rehabilitation. Our society, how- 
ever, has not provided the facilities and personnel 
needed to develop the work skills of prisoners.! 


The community has not granted top priority 
to the rehabilitation of the penal offender. Instead, 
the tendency has been to blot the problem out of 


1 U.S. Department of Labor, Manpower Administration, Manpower 
Research, Bulletin No. 8, April 1966. 


our collective memory. Rehabilitation workers, 
those best trained to handle the problems of 
deviance and disability, also tended to avoid 
working with the penal offender. However, the 
reality and the pressures of our times are forcing 
society to become concerned not only with the 
prevention of crime but also with the task of 
transforming the offender into a responsible citi- 
zen. The rehabilitation of the penal offender is a 
joint effort involving the offender, the professional 
worker, and the community. Unless the commun- 
ity accepts its responsibility and indeed plays 
a strategic role, successful rehabilitation of the 
offender will be jeopardized. 

There is no need to cite the dramatic and in- 
creasing crime statistics, nor is it necessary to 
elaborate upon the daily consequences to the 
average citizen. The high recidivism rate of the 
offender is well known. These facts are too 
familiar to all of us. It is the pressing nature of 
these circumstances, combined with the trend of 
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the times as reflected in the philosophy of the 
Great Society, which now makes the rehabilitation 
of the penal offender crucial. 


A Model for Rehabilitation 


The predominance of a custodial orientation 
among penal officials poses a major obstacle to 
the development of rehabilitation programs. Even 
those favorably disposed toward rehabilitation 
are sometimes overwhelmed by the enormity of 
the task. Yet, is there a better alternative? The 
majority of offenders, and this includes lifers, 
will eventually be discharged from prison. With- 
out rehabilitation it is better than chance that 
the dischargee will leave the institution with 
his criminal behavior patterns more deeply en- 
trenched. In addition, he will more than likely be 
shunned like the plague by respectable society ; 
and as a result, the stage is set for the re- 
enactment of criminal behavior, only this time 
with more bitterness and frustration. It is virtu- 
ally impossible to correct these antisocial patterns 
without rehabilitation because a substantial num- 
ber of the offenders are socially and mentally sick. 

The psychiatric model for rehabilitation is one 
from which we can learn a great deal, borrow, 
and build upon. Great strides have been made 
in the successful rehabilitation of the psychiatric 
patient. Today we accept the idea that the re- 
habilitated mental patient can return to employ- 
ment and to family living. However, this crowning 
achievement was not attained without a struggle. 
Resistances came from within the psychiatric 
profession as well as from the community. On 
the other hand, there were dedicated professionals 
and nonprofessionals who relentlessly pursued the 
rehabilitation goal and demonstrated what could 
be done. 

In many respects the problem of rehabilitating 
the penal offender is similar to that of reha- 
bilitating the psychiatric patient. In both situa- 
tions unpredictable behavior patterns constitute 
a central problem. One of the major tasks, then, 
is to encourage more stable behavior; otherwise, 
it would be difficult to establish realistic goals for 
the individual. Both situations require the estab- 
lishment of a rehabilitation plan which would 
include measures to satisfy psychodynamic needs 
as well as job objectives. Thus the rehabilitation 
plan embraces necessary physical restorative 


2 Stanley E. Grupp, Mg Release and the Misdemeanant,’’ FEDERAL 
PROBATION, June 1965, pp. 6-12 
3 Thomas R. Sard, “A Chance on the Outside,” 


American Education, 
April 1966, pp. 29-82. 


treatment, guidance, testing, counseling, pre- 
vocational exploration, work conditioning, job 
training, placement, and followup. 


Goals of Rehabilitation 


Undoubtedly the most important element in the 
rehabilitation of either the psychiatric patient or 
penal offender is the matter of trust. Those that 
work with these clients must have a firm convic- 
tion that basically all human beings have a deep- 
seated drive toward health and normalcy. We 
must provide every opportunity for a trusting 
relationship, for without it rehabilitation cannot 
succeed. Penal offenders must change from an 
antisocial to a socially acceptable identity with all 
that such an identity implies—work, family living, 
social and civic participation. To help the penal 
offender establish a new identity is probably the 
major mission of rehabilitation. 

Although there are similarities, the rehabilita- 
tion of the penal offender is more difficult than 
that of the psychiatric patient. Society needs 
scapegoats, something to feel moral about, and 
successful rehabilitation may choke off a conveni- 
ent avenue for expressing moral indignation. This 
feeling of righteousness may be a reflection of the 
need to project our own larcenous impulses upon 
someone else. 

Some questions may be raised about the great 
risk involved in rehabilitating offenders. Failure 
rates may be high for a number of reasons, but 
the major cause is that few institutions have 
adequately developed comprehensive rehabilitation 
programs. The trend toward the increasing use 
of work-release programs is an important step 
in the right direction. Through this procedure 
prisoners are released during the day to work on 
jobs in nearby communities and return to prison 
at night for confinement. Although the work- 
release plan is not new, having begun with 
Wisconsin’s Huber Law of 1913, it is gaining 
increasing significance today because of its in- 
tegral relationship to the total rehabilitation pro- 
cess. Work-release programs are now in operation 
in the Federal Bureau of Prisons (Prisoner Re- | 
habilitation Act of 1965) and at least half of our 
50 states.* 

Similarly, the Manpower Development and 
Training Program being conducted in cooperation 
with the U.S. Department of Labor at the District 
of Columbia’s Lorton Youth Center holds great 
promise.® If creative rehabilitation is unavailable, 
the offender will find it difficult to function 
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effectively in the community. The failures may 
cause consternation and public outcry and even 
a demand to return to the safety of the custodial 
institution. But let us never forget the community 
is being insulted every day by aggravated in- 
cidents of crime, often by recidivists who in 
almost all cases were untreated in the prison. 
It is axiomatic that if the offender is to be 
successfully returned to employment in the com- 
munity, rehabilitation measures must begin in 
the penal institution. Furthermore, it must con- 
tinue for a long period after discharge. To begin 
a rehabilitation program after the offender leaves 
prison generally will not work. The moment he 
enters prison, hope should be communicated 
through the potential of rehabilitation. Each 
individual should receive a thorough assessment 
to determine what he needs to meet in a socially 
acceptable way the demands of daily living in the 
community. A careful schedule of therapy and 
activity should be planned for each individual. 
This may include individual psychotherapy, group 
therapy, recreation, education, prevocational ex- 
ploration, specific job training, and vocational 
counseling. All of these activities must be related 
to a central rehabilitation goal; otherwise, these 
activities become fragmented and meaningless. 


The Community Plays a Strategic Role 
as a Therapeutic Partner 


When the offender is ready to leave the institu- 
tion, the employer in industry must be taken in as 
a therapeutic partner.t The employer must be 
made cognizant of the ex-offender’s special prob- 
lems. We must recognize that all our hard work 
within the institution can go down the drain if 
we do not have both ample job opportunities and 
understanding employers. The offender, incident- 
ally, should be thoroughly prepared for the stress, 
strain, and frustrations involved in job hunting. 
Role playing is the best medium through which 
this preparation can be accomplished. 

Some people may feel that cracking employer 
resistance may be too overwhelming and thankless 
a task. I cannot agree with this point of view. 
“mployers will hire discharged penal offenders 
if a proper case for the job prospect is presented 
and if evidence can be provided that adequate 

4 The concept of the employer as a therapeutic partner was de- 


scribed by the author in a number of articles of which the following 
are representative: 

“The Former Mental Patient, An Untapped Labor Source,’”’ Per- 
sonnel, Journal of American Management Association, January 1961. 

“How An Employer Can Help Mental Patients,’’ Rehabilitation 
Record, May-June 1964. 

“Ex-Mental Patient Succeeds: A Tribute to His Employer,” Re- 
habilitation Record, March-April 1966. 
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rehabilitation treatment was received within the 
institution. 

The author’s experience of placing over 700 
mental patients on jobs in industry is a sub- 
stantiation of this hypothesis. A number of these 
patients had been confined in both mental hos- 
pitals and penal institutions. Four individuals 
particularly stand out as examples of successful 
rehabilitation as a result of a joint therapeutic 
partnership between industry and the hospital. 
Since their discharge from the military service, 
they spent most of their lifetime alternating 
between prisons and mental hospitals depending 
upon the circumstances under which they were 
apprehended. One was a confidence man with a 
flair for fleecing; another was a car thief who 
delighted in banging up the cars after they were 
stolen; a third, an ex-professional boxer, was 
arrested 35 times for assualt and battery while 
under the influence of liquor; and a fourth was 
convicted with a history of rape. Among them 
they represented over 60 years of confinement. 
All four, after a thorough rehabilitation program 
in which the employer was directly involved, 
were placed on jobs in the community. They are 
still working after a 7-year period and have 
remained out of trouble, also. 

Just as the employer has been successfully in- 
volved as a therapeutic partner, other community 
agents can play a similar constructive role. The 
horizons of the penal offender would be greatly 
expanded if institutions and agencies such as 
civic clubs, churches, unions, fraternal organiza- 
tions, educational, recreational, and governmental 
agencies were to band together to provide the 
supportive framework for the offender to take 
his rightful place in society. Psychiatric rehabili- 
tation has been primarily successful because com- 
munity support has been mobilized in this way. 

Here are a few examples of how community 
elements can be utilized as therapeutic partners. 
The chambers of commerce and other organiza- 
tions with industrial affiliations can be a fertile 
medium for developing employer involvement in 
the rehabilitation of the penal offender. The 
author found that by developing a cooperative 
relationship with a local chamber of commerce, 
serious obstacles to employment opportunities 
were eliminated. The approach was simple. Each 
month the executive director would invite five 
employers to a luncheon meeting with a rehabilita- 
tion representative from the psychiatric hos- 
pital. A single case was presented and discussed 
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in detail. Job placement assistance for this partic- 
ular patient was asked for either through their 
own firms or employment leads elsewhere. These 
monthly meetings achieved the goal of selective 
job placement without too much difficulty. An 
identical format was employed in working with 
volunteer organizations that sent their members 
to volunteer their services in the hospital. 

Churches can perform a more vital function 
than they now assume. For example, clergymen 
can reintroduce the offender into the mainstream 
of living through church suppers and other 
church-related programs. Unfortunately, some 
clergymen adopt a moralistic and even condem- 
natory outlook which has the effect of driving 
the offender away from the church. 

Big Brothers can be a strong stabilizing force 
with offenders. This is especially true of those 
in their teens and twenties. The emotional depriva- 
tion experienced by these individuals through 
rejection is quite pronounced and traumatic. Ac- 
ceptance by societal representatives is essential. 
Because the ability to accept a person regardless 
of one’s dubious past is so vital, Big Brothers 
must be carefully selected for qualities of under- 
standing, empathy, and firmness. The latter is 
important because individuals treading on uncer- 
tain grounds will always test their benefactors. 

Unions can play a central role in breaking 
down employment barriers if they can be encour- 
aged to accept a rehabilitation philosophy. With 
offenders who have retained their union member- 
ship, no difficulty is generally encountered with 
eliciting union cooperation for participation in 
the rehabilitation process. Major blocks occur 
when entrance into an apprenticeship program 
or union membership is sought for the first time. 
In the author’s experience pressure must be 
exerted at the local level in order to remove 
prejudicial and discriminating practices. In some 
cases he was very successful but in others he met 
a wall of resistance. Nevertheless, the fact that 
some unions did accept the challenge is indicative 
of the need to relentlessly pursue the goal of 
engaging unions as therapeutic partners. 

In a similar vein, schools and universities must 
open their doors to offenders with academic po- 
tential. Admission criteria must be made more 
flexible because many of these individuals suffer 
from erratic school performance. Scholarship and 
other financial assistance must be readily avail- 
able. Counseling through university services 
should be offered when necessary prior to en- 
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trance and during matriculation. In one univer- 
sity, for example, where a scholarship was given 
to a penal offender, five counseling sessions were 
necessary to prepare this individual for admission. 
This person had a need to express his fears and 
anxieties about going back to school after many 
years, to deprecate himself for past sins, and to 
receive assurance that he would receive acceptance 
and support in the academic environment. If 
schools and universities can be magnanimous in 
this way, undoubtedly much productive talent . 
would be salvaged. 

Government agencies can be very helpful in the 
rehabilitation process. One of the most important 
developments in recent years is the growing 
interest of state rehabilitation agencies in re- 
habilitating the penal offender. Cooperative agree- 
ments between state vocational rehabilitation 
agencies and state correction departments have 
paved the way for more comprehensive programs 
in penal institutions. At the federal level the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration has 
provided grants for research and demonstration 
as well as for short-term training institutes. 
Through one of its grants it established the Joint 
Commission of Correctional Manpower and Train- 
ing which plans to make extended studies in this 
area and to offer recommendations for solving 
some of the persistent problems. 

A community effort must also include wide 
participation from community citizens. All other 
areas dim in significance if citizen participation 
is neglected. Many a successful rehabilitation 
within a penal institution has been undone be- 
cause of vindicative attitude in the community, 
legal restrictions, and just plain misunderstand- 
ing. The correctional field needs to embark on a 
project similar to the mental health and mental 
retardation planning programs which are helping 
to bring about so many needed changes in these 
two fields. A correctional planning program would 
recruit citizen task forces to tackle such problems 
as helping the offender get a job when bonding 
companies will not provide bond, removing im- 
pediments in our states which prohibit convicted 
persons from obtaining employment in trades in 
which they are skilled, and removing from many 
of our states the criminal registration ordinances 
which demean the offender beyond reason and 
make it difficult or impossible for rehabilitation 
to follow to a successful conclusion. The rehabilita- 
tion process is stymied unless an aroused citizenry 
exerts the necessary pressure upon lawmakers, 
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our trade associations, and others who continue 
archaic inhibitory practices. 

Followup is essential if rehabilitation is to be 
successful. This process should not be too difficult 
to carry out because a structure already exists in 
the parole system. Followup procedures should be 
carried out for a minimum period of a year and 
longer if necessary. Actually, the services of the 
parole officer or whoever does the followup should 
be available whenever the ex-offender seeks help. 
There should be two major phases to the followup, 
namely, periodic regular followup and crisis inter- 
vention. Periodic regular followups are necessary 
to evaluate the individual’s progress and to assist 
him in building a firm foundation for community 
living. Crisis intervention is necessary because 
stresses and strains do mount up; and with the 
fragile egos of so many of the ex-offenders, they 
may find it difficult or even impossible to cope 
with critical situations without some assistance. 
Followup, if skillfully employed, represents a wise 
investment of the professional’s time. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In summary, rehabilitation, if it is to be 
effective, must begin the moment an offender 
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F THE released prisoner is to be really a part of the community 


enters the penal institution. A favorable emotional 
atmosphere should be established in which the 
cultural expectation is that the offender has a 
chance of succeeding in rehabilitation. In this 
respect, we must develop a trust in the inmate’s 
ability to respond to rehabilitation measures. A 
complete evaluation must be given to determine 
which psychodynamic needs and vocational goals 
can be met and through what rehabilitation ac- 
tivities. The rehabilitation program must be con- 
tinued in the community buttressed by periodic 
regular followup and crisis intervention. Em- 
ployers and other community resources must be 
involved as therapeutic partners. If this combina- 
tion of steps is pursued, the chances are good 
that the ex-offender can secure employment. 
However, we must not delude ourselves that 
employment opportunities can be obtained without 
faith in the offender and without the dedication 
and commitment to the idea that rehabilitation 
must be initiated without delay and is a crucial 
factor in each case. In the final analysis, extensive 
citizen involvement will provide the pillars of 
support for successful rehabilitation. 


in the social interest sense, he must be able to rent a house to 
live in, he must have remunerative work to do, he must know 
where and how to get medical care, he must be able to get credit 
and, above all, he must have reliable, trustworthy friends. I am 
talking now about the released prisoner capable of responding 
to the best the community can give him. There are, of course, 
many people released from prisons who persist in defying every 
community effort. A community is obligated to protect itself 
from the dangers of such individuals, but it is indeed a waste of 
human energy and community strength to allow former inmates 
who desire to live law-abiding lives to return to prison again and 


again by default—JAMES M. REINHARDT, PH.D. 
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Forcible Rape 


By MENACHEM AMIR, PH.D. 


HE TERM “rape” arouses hostile and aggres- 
[Prive feelings in many societies and in many 

countries. In a number of jurisdictions it is 
punishable by death. There is sympathy for the 
victim and hostility toward the offender. Since 
the crime of rape includes many elements other 
than sex, judicial decisions relating to punishment 
and treatment are difficult to render. 

This article is based on an empirical study 
which was designed to explore and disclose the 
patterns of forcible rape among 646 cases occur- 
ring in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, from Jan- 
uary 1 to December 31, 1958, and from January 1 
to December 31, 1960. The cases were those in the 
files of the Morals Squad of the Philadelphia 
Police Department where all complaints about 
rapes are recorded and centrally filed. 

The emphasis in this study has not been on the 
psychological dynamics underlying the behavior 
of the individual offender and his victim but 
rather on their social characteristics, social re- 
lationships, and on the act itself, that is, the 
modus operandi of the crime and the situations 
in which rape is likely to occur. 

The patterns which emerged were derived from 
a study of 646 victims and 1,292 offenders who 
were involved in single and multiple rape.' Pat- 
terns were sought regarding race, marital status, 
and employment differences, as well as seasonal 
and other temporal patterns, spatial patterns, the 
relationships between forcible rape and the pres- 
ence of alcohol, and the previous arrest record of 
victims and offenders. 

Further questions were raised relating to rape 
during the commission of another felony, the re- 
lationship between the victim and offender, Vic- 
tim-precipitated rape, and unsolved cases of rape. 
Finally, all of these aspects were related to group 
rape and to leadership functions in such situa- 
tions. 


Method of Study 


While we approached the study from a socio- 
logical viewpoint, i.e., crimes as learned behavior 


1 The term ‘multiple rape” refers to cases where two or more of- 
fenders rape one victim. It includes the following two categories: 
“pair rape’ where two offenders rape one victim, and “‘group rape” 
where three or more offenders rape one victim. 
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committed within socioculturally defined situa- 
tions, we were not guided by a specific theoretical 
system for explaining the offense studied. Nor 
did we attempt to find specific causes and explana- 
tions for the offense. Rather, we undertook to 
learn what we could about the characteristics of 
the offense, the offenders, and the victims sep- 
arately, but also as mutually interacting partici- 
pants. The suggested associations were tested 
primarily by the chi-square test of significance. 

At the outset of the study our hypothesis was 
that criminal behavior is a patterned and struc- 
tured event. However, some unexpected empirical 
uniformities appeared, and the study was able to 
refute some of the misconceptions surrounding 
the crime of rape. 


Some Misconceptions About Rape 


Following are some misconceptions about rape 
disclosed in this study: 

1. Negroes are more likely to attack white 
women than Negro women. Rape, we found, is an 
intraracial act, especially between Negro men and 
women. 

2. Rape reflects a demographic strain due to 
sex-marital status imbalance in the community. 
This theory was refuted, along with the derivative 
assumption about age-sex imbalance which might 
exist within the general populations. 

3. Rape is predominantly a hot-season crime. 
The “thermic law of delinquency” was not con- 
firmed by the present study. 

4. Rape usually occurs between total strangers. 
This assumption was challenged by the analysis 
of several variables. 

5. Rape is associated with drinking. In two 
thirds of our cases alcohol was absent from the 
rape situation. 

6. Rape victims are innocent persons. One fifth 
of the victims had a police record, especially for 
sexual misconduct. Another 20 percent had “bad” 
reputations. 

7. Rape is predominantly an explosive act. In 
almost three-quarters of the cases rape was found 
to be a planned event. 

8. Rape is mainly a dead-end street or dark alley 
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event. Rape was found to occur in places where 
the victim and offender initially met each other 
(especially when the meeting was in the residence 
of one of the participants). 

9. Rape is a violent crime in which brutality is 
inflicted upon the victim. In a large number of 
cases (87 percent) only temptation and verbal 
coercion were used initially to subdue the victim. 

10. Victims generally do not resist their at- 
tackers. As it is commonly believed that almost 
no woman wants to be deprived of her sexual 
self-determination, it was surprising to find that 
over 50 percent of the victims failed to resist 
their attackers in any way. 

11. Victims are responsible for their victimi- 
zation either consciously or by default. The pro- 
portion of rape precipitated by the victim and 
the characteristics of such acts refute this claim. 


Findings of this Study 


In the following pages are discussed the major 
significant patterns emerging from the study: 

Race.—A significant association was found be- 
tween forcible rape and the race of both victims 
and offenders. Negroes exceed whites both among 
victims and offenders in absolute numbers as well 
as in terms of their proportion in the general 
population. Negroes have four times their ex- 
pected number of victims, and the proportion of 
Negro offenders was four times greater than their 
proportion in the general population of Phil- 
adelphia. 

We have used Sellin’s? concept of “potential 
population,” that is, the members of each race 
whose age and sex are such that they could be an 
offender or a victim, respectively, and from which 
the involvement of the participants can be pre- 
sumed. 

When specific rates by age and sex were cal- 
culated on the basis of the “potential” population 
of each race, it was found that the rates for the 
Negro victims (on the basis of total Negro female 
population) is almost 12 times higher than that 
of the white women who were victims (on the 
basis of total white female population). 

Similarly, for offenders, when the rates were 
computed on the basis of male population in each 
racial group, the proportion of Negro offenders 
was 12 times greater than that of white offenders. 
Furthermore, when the rates were figured on the 
basis of the “potential” race populations, the rate 


2 Thorsten Sellin, “The Significance of Records of Crime,” Law 
Quarterly Review, October 1951, pp. 496-504. 
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for Negro offenders turned out to be three times 
greater than that of Negro victims, a difference 
found to hold also for white offenders as com- 
pared to white victims. 

The data on racial differences reveals that 
forcible rape is mainly an intraracial event. In 
this sample, forcible rape occurred significantly 
more often between Negroes than between whites. 

Age.—A statistical association existed between 
age and forcible rape, the age group 15-19 years 
having the highest rates among offenders and 
among victims. In examining the relative ages of 
the offenders and the victims, we found that the 
higher the age of the offender, the more likely it 
was that the victim would be in a lower age group. 
When the differences were broken down further 
by race it appeared that, regardless of the popu- 
lation basis, the top “risk” age group for Negro 
and white offenders is the same (15 to 19, and 20 
to 25 years of age), but the rates for Negroes in 
these age levels are higher than for whites. For 
each age group, however, the rates show a greater 
proportion of Negro than of white males involved 
in forcible rape. 

The age pattern for victims was found to be 
somewhat different from that of offenders. For 
victims there is a wider range of “critical” age 
groups, with the Negro victim rate exceeding 
that of the white victims in all age groups. 

Examination of age differences according to 
race of victims and offender showed that mainly 
in Negro and white intraracial rape events, offend- 
ers and victims were at the same age level. How- 
ever, white victims tend to be younger than their 
white assailants by at least 10 years, while Negro 
offenders tend to be at least 10 years younger than 
their white victims. (The majority of cases of 
the latter description were felony-rape events.) 

Marital status.—After examination of the mar- 
ital status of both offenders and victims, it was 
found that both generally were unmarried. The 
highest rates for victims were in the “dependent” 
category (below marriageable age and still un- 
married). 

Offenders as a group, but Negroes more than 
whites, show the highest rate in the “single” 
group (above the age of marriage but not mar- 
ried and still living at parents’ home) and the 
second highest rate in the “dependent” group. 
These results coincide with the age distribution 
of victims and offenders noted above. 

Negro victims showed a greater concentration 
in the “single” and “dependent” groups than did 
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white victims who were, however, also concen- 
trated in these groups. 

Demographic imbalance.—An attempt was 
made to check Von Hentig’s* demographic ex- 
planation of forcible rape, i.e., a disturbed sex 
ratio for unmarried persons age 19 to 49 years 
resulting in a surplus of males, leads to rape as a 
solution to their problem of securing sexual part- 
ners. We found that the marital demographic 
structure of Philadelphia cannot explain the ex- 
tent to which males, especially Negroes, resort 
to forcible rape. The same applies when marital 
status, age, and sex ratio were analyzed together. 

Occupational status.—Examination of the occu- 
pational status of the offenders indicated that 90 
percent of the offenders of both races belonged to 
the lower part of the occupational scale. The rate 
of Negro offenders in the unemployed category 
was twice as high as the rate of unemployed 
Negroes in Philadelphia at that time, and five 
times as high as that of white offenders. 

Season.—Although the number of forcible rapes 
tended to increase during the hot summer months, 
there was no significant association either with 
the season or with the month of the year. While 
Negro intraracial rapes were spread over the 
year, white intraracial events showed a more 
consistent increase during the summer. Summer 
was also found to be the season when multiple 
rapes were most likely to occur. 

Days of the week.—Forcible rape was found to 
be significantly associated with days of the week. 
We found the highest concentration of rapes (53 
percent) to be on weekends, with Saturday being 
the peak day. 

Time of day.—A study of the distribution of 
forcible rapes by hours of the day found the top 
“risk” hours to be between 8:00 p.m. and 2:00 
a.m. Almost half of all the rape events occurred 
during these hours. Finally, the highest number 
of weekend rapes occurred on Friday between 
8:00 p.m. and midnight. 

Ecological patterns.—The analysis of the eco- 
logy of forcible rape reveals that in various areas 
of Philadelphia there was a correspondence be- 
tween high rates of crime against the person 
and the rates of forcible rape. Moreover, those 
police districts where Negroes are concentrated 
were also the areas where the rates of forcible 
rape were highest. 

A check was made to determine whether the 


3 Hans Von Hentig, “The Sex Ratio,” Social Forces, March 1951. 
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offenders lived in the vicinity of the victims or 
the offense. In the majority of cases (82 percent) 
offenders and victims lived in the same area, 
while in 68 percent a “neighborhood triangle” 
was observed, i.e., offenders lived in the vicinity 
of victim and offense. Also observed are the pat- 
tern of “residence mobility triangle,” i.e., in- 
stances in which the site of the crime was in the 
area of the residence of the offender but not that 
of the victim. A new concept used in this study 
was a “crime mobility triangle.” In 4 percent of 
the cases the offenders lived in the victim’s vicin- 
ity, while the crime was committed outside the 
boundaries of their residential area. When cor- 
relating these ecological patterns with race and 
age factors we found that forcible rape was an 
interracial event between victims and offenders 
who were at the same age level and who were 
ecologically bound, i.e., victims and offenders 
lived in the same area, which tended also to be 
the area of the offense. This was especially true 
for Negro intraracial rapes. 

Drinking.—Unlike previous studies the present 
one examined the consumption of alcohol by the 
offender and the victim separately and together. 
Alcohol was found only in one-third of all the rape 
events. In 63 percent of the 217 cases in which 
alcohol was present, it was present in both the 
victim and the offender. 

The presence of alcohol in the rape situation 
appeared to be statistically associated with whites 
—both victims and offenders—and with Negro 
victims who had consumed alcohol alone before 
the offense. Alcohol was frequently found to be 
present in the victim, offender, or both in white 
intraracial rape events. Of the various combina- 
tions of drinking patterns, alcohol in the victim 
alone and in both victim and offender has stronger 
implications of causal relationships with the 
crime of rape than other drinking patterns. 

Alcohol is a factor found to be strongly related 
to violence used in the rape situation, especially 
when present in the offender only. In terms of 
race, it was drinking Negro victims or the of- 
fenders who were involved most frequently in 
violent rapes. Also, alcohol was found to be sig- 
nificantly associated with sexual humiliation 
forced upon a drinking victim. 

Finally, weekend rapes were found to be asso- 
ciated with the presence of alcohol in either the 
victim, the offender, or both. As an explanation, 
we offered (as did Wolfgang in his homicide 
study’) the fact that Friday is a payday with 
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greater purchase of alcohol and the more intense 
social and leisure activities. 

Previous arrest records of offenders and vic- 
tims.—A relatively high proportion of rapists in 
Philadelphia (50 percent) had previous arrest 
records. Contrary to past impressions, it was 
found that there are slight differences between 
the races, for offenders or victims, in terms of 
police or arrest record, although Negro offenders 
had a statistically significant higher proportion 
of two or more offenses in their past than white 
offenders. 

When cases of persistence in violating the law 
were examined, it was found that over 50 percent 
of those who had an arrest record as adults also 
had a record as juveniles. 

Analysis of the type of previous offenses com- 
mitted by the offenders revealed that only 20 per- 
cent of those who had a past arrest record had 
previously committed a crime against the person, 
with Negro offenders outnumbering the whites in 
this respect. Among offenders with criminal rec- 
ords, 9 percent had committed rape in the past, 
and 4 percent had been arrested before for sexual 
offenses other than rape. When examining the 
continuity and persistence of offenses from juve- 
nile to adult age, we found that the highest pro- 
portion in continuity was in offenses against the 
person. Thus, adults arrested for rape were found 
to be less likely first offenders than adults arrested 
for other types of offenses. 

The analysis of the victim’s criminal records 
revealed that 19 percent had an arrest record, the 
highest proportion of these arrests being for 
sexual misconduct (56 percent). 

The victim’s “bad” reputation was explored. 
It was found that 128, or 20 percent, of the 646 
victims had such reputations, with significantly 
higher proportion of Negro victims having such 
a reputation. The assumption was made, and 
later confirmed, that a “bad” reputation, together 
with other factors such as ecological proximity, 
was a factor in what was termed “victim-pre- 
cipitated” forcible rape. 

Modus operandi.—The analysis of the modus 
operandi was made in terms of processes and 
characteristics of the rape situation, i.e., se- 
quences and conjunctions of events which enter 
into the perpetration of the offense. Five phases 
were distinguished according to offender’s be- 
havior, victim’s reaction, and situational factors 
which finally set the stage for the rape event. 

In phase one we were concerned with the 
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initial interaction between victim and offender, 
and the relevant problems such as the place meet- 
ing and the degree of planning of the offense. It 
was found that the most dangerous meeting 
places were the street, and the residence of the 
victims or offenders or place of sojourn. In one- 
third of the cases, the offender met the victim at 
and committed the offense in the victim’s home 
or place where she stayed. Such was especially the 
case in intraracial rape situations. 

Planning of the act.—On the basis of the de- 
scription of the event by the victim and offender, 
three degrees of planning were distinguished. 
Contrary to past impression, the analysis revealed 
that 71 percent of the rapes were planned. Most 
planned events were intraracial events when the 
meeting place was the residence of one of the 
participants or when the rape was a group affair. 
Explosive rapes were characterized as being single 
interracial rapes, with the street as the meeting 
place. 

Location of the event.—Phase two concerned 
itself with the location of the offense and was 
found to be associated with the place of initial 
meeting. Thus, when the meeting place was out- 
side the participant’s residence or place of so- 
journ, the offense also took place there. Movement 
of the crime scene was mainly from outdoors to 
inside. The automobile, which was already found 
as a vehicle of crime commission, was revealed 
to be the location of the offense in only 15 percent 
of the cases, and more often when white offenders 
were involved. A significant association was also 
found between the location of the rape in the 
participant’s place and use of violence in the 
commission of the offense, as well as the sub- 
jection of the victim to sexually humiliating 
practices. 

Degrees of violence.—In phase three we ex- 
amined various aspects in the actual commission 
of the offense: Nonphysical methods used to 
manipulate the victim into submission, the de- 
grees of violence used against her, and sexual 
humiliating practices which she was forced to 
endure. -- 

Besides temptation, three forms of nonphysical 
methods were distinguished: Verbal coercion, in- 
timidation by physical gestures, and intimidation 
with a weapon or other physical object to force 
the victim into submission. Combined with verbal 
coercion, nonphysical aggression was used in the 
majority of cases (87 percent), with Negroes in 
significant proportion using both forms of in- 
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timidation against their Negro victims. No differ- 
ences were found between intra- and interracial 
events in this respect. 

Degrees of violence were classified into three 
main groups: roughness, beatings (brutal and 
nonbrutal), and choking. In 15 percent of the 646 
rapes, no force was used. Of the cases in which 
force was used, 29 percent took the form of 
roughness, one-quarter were nonbrutal beatings, 
one-fifth were brutal beatings, and 12 percent 
involved choking the victim. Violence, especially 
in its extreme forms, was found to be significantly 
associated with Negro intraracial events and with 
cases in which the offender was Negro and the 
victim white. Also, a significant association was 
found between multiple rape and the use of force 
in the rape situation and between the latter and 
the outside as the place of rape. 

Sexual humiliation—It was not merely to 
forced intercourse that the female was subjected 
in rape, but also to various forms of sexual 
practices usually defined as sexual deviations. It 
was found that sexual humiliation existed in 27 
percent of all rape cases, especially in the forms 
of fellatio, cunnilingus, or both, or in the form of 
repeated intercourse. Sexual humiliation was 
found to be significantly associated with white 
intraracial rapes, where the victims were sub- 
jected most frequently to fellatio and pederasty, 
and with Negro intraracial rapes where Negro 
victims were forced more often to repeated inter- 
course by their Negro assaulters. Sexual humilia- 
tion was found also to be significantly associated 
with multiplicity of offenders and with the pres- 
ence of alcohol in the offender only or both by the 
offender and the victim. In these cases sexual 
humiliation appeared mainly in the form of 
fellatio. 

Victim behavior.—The behavior of the victim— 
that is, whether she “consented” or resisted the 
offender—was, and still is, the basis in determin- 
ing in the court whether the offender is guilty 
of forcible rape. This problematic dimension was, 

‘therefore, analyzed in the present work. 

The varieties of victim behavior have been 
divided into three groups—submission, resistance, 
and fight. The analysis revealed that in over half 
of the rapes the victims displayed only submissive 
behavior; in 173, or 27 percent, victims resisted 
the offender ; and in 116, or 18 percent, the victims 
put up a strong fight against their attackers. 


5 Fritz Redl, “Group Emotion and Leadership,” Psychiatry, July 
1942, pp. 573-596. 


In both intra- and interracial rapes Negro and 
white victims displayed the same proportion of 
either one of these forms of behavior. The highest 
proportion of the instances of submissive behavior 
were cases in which the victim was white and the 
offender Negro. These cases included almost all 
felony-rape situations. In most situations the vic- 
tim was older than her attacker. 

In terms of age the younger the age, the more 
submissive was the victim—mainly those 10 to 14 
years. In the adult age (30 and over), victims 
showed significantly more resistance. Victims 
tended to fight more when they were more in- 
timate in the initial encounter with the offender, 
or when force was used against them by the 
offenders. As expected, the presence of alcohol in 
the victim diminished her capacity to resist, and 
in such cases her behavior was found to be mainly 
submissive. 

Multiple rape—The phenomenon of multiple 
rape (see footnote 1), mentioned sometimes in the 
literature but nowhere analyzed, was given special 
attention in this study. We suggested a tentative 
theory, borrowing heavily from Redl’s® theory, 
which emphasizes the role of the leader in group 
deviant behavior. 

Multiple rape situations were divided into “pair 
rapes,” in which two offenders rape one victim, 
and “group rapes,” in which three or more males 
rape one victim. Of the 646 cases of forcible rape, 
276 cases, or 43 percent, were multiple rapes. Of 
these cases, 105 were pair rapes and 171 were 
group rapes. Of 1,292 offenders, 210, or 16 per- 
cent, were involved in pair rapes and 712, or 55 
percent, participated in group rapes. 

The analysis of multiple rapes revealed the 
following characteristics: More white than Negro 
offenders participated in pair rapes and more 
Negro than white offenders were involved in 
group rapes. Multiple-rape situations were found 
to be mainly an intraracial affair, with no differ- 
ences. in proportions between Negro and white 
intraracial events. 

The younger the offender, the less likely he is 
to participate in multiple rape. All of the offenders 
of ages 10 to 14 participated either in pair rapes 
or group rapes. The highest proportion of pair 
rapes or group rapes were perpetrated by offen- 
ders between the ages 14 to 19. Group rapes were 
also found to be characterized by victims being in 
the same age level as the offender. 

Group rape shows a tendency to occur more on 
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weekends and to occur in the evening as well as 
late at night. 

In group rapes, alcohol was more likely to be 
present, especially in the victim only, while in 
pair rapes it was more often present only in the 
offender who was the leader. 

A significant proportion of participants in 
multiple rapes, compared with single-rape offen- 
ders, had a previous arrest record either for 
offenses against the person, for sex offenses other 
than rape, or for forcible rape. This was true for 
pair-rape leaders, as compared to their partners, 
but not for group-rape leaders vis-a-vis their 
followers. 

Turning to the modus operandi aspect in 

multiple-rape situations, it was observed that 
multiple-rape offenders are most likely to attack 
victims who live in their area (neighborhood or 
delinquency triangles). The initial interaction 
between victims and offenders usually occurred in 
the street, where the rape also took place. There 
was little “mobility of crime scene” in multiple- 
rape situations. 
_ Multiple rapes, especially group rapes, were 
found to be planned events. Compared to group 
rapes, pair rapes showed a high proportion of 
cases of explosiveness or partial planning. 

Turning tc the problems of intimidation and 
coercion, it was found that multiple-rape situa- 
tions, especially group rapes, are characterized 
by temptation and coercion, with intimidation 
more used in pair-rape events. The leader was 
found to be the initiator of the manipulating acts, 
i.e., he was the first to tempt or to intimidate 
the victim into submission. 

A significant association existed between vio- 
lence and multiple rapes, especially group rapes. 
Multiple rapes also are characterized by the 
greater use of nonbrutal beatings. Extreme vio- 
lence and brutality characterize the single-rape 
events, since the lone offender must constantly 
subdue the victim alone. The leader in pair and 
group rapes was more violent than his followers, 
and he was also the one to initiate the beatings. 

Group rapes were also found to be character- 
ized by tormenting the victim with perverted 
sexual practices. Testing the theory of “‘magical 
seduction’”’® we found that only the pair-rape 
leader inflicted sexual humiliation upon the victim. 

When the association between leadership func- 
tions, such as “initiator” or ‘magical seducer” 
were tested, it was found that both are signifi- 
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cantly associated, i.e., those who first attacked 
the victim were also the first to rape her. How- 
ever, “magical seduction” was found to be the 
more important role of the leader. Introducing 
another leadership function, that of “command- 
ing” and organizing the situation, we found that 
in group rape the “true” leader was the one who 
performed all three functions. However, if the 
three functions were not performed by the same 
person, the one who first raped the victim was 
also likely to be the one who commanded the 
event. 

The futility of resistance and fight by the 
group-rape victim is revealed by the fact that in 
group-rape situations the victim was more sub- 
missive or lightly resisted the offender but was 
less inclined to put up a strong fight. Pair-rape 
victims showed no definite pattern in this respect. 

For many variables pair rapes and group rapes 
show some variations from the cluster of patterns 
which distinguished the multiple-rape situations. 
We found that in many instances pair rape 
resembled single rape more than group rape. 
Thus, it may be better to see pair rapes not as a 
form of group event but rather as a form of 
criminal “partnership.” 

Felony rape.—In 76 cases, or 4 percent, of 
the 646 rape situations, a felony in the form 
of burglary or robbery was committed in addition 
to the rape. These cases were mainly single rapes, 
and especially Negro intraracial rapes. A special 
trait of felony rape is the age disparity between 
victim and offender. In more than half of these 
cases the offender was at least 10 years younger 
than the victims, especially when the offender 
was Negro and the victim white. 

Examination of the previous record of felony- 
rapists showed them to be more often recidivists 
than the offenders in rape generally. Felony rapes 
also were characterized by a greater proportion 
of cases in which sexual humiliation was inflicted 
upon the victim. Because of the age differences 
between victim and offenders, it was expected and, 
indeed, found that victims of felony rapes were 
more inclined to be submissive than victims of 
rape generally. 

Victim-offender relationships.—Almost half (48 
percent) of the identified victim-offender relation- 
ships conformed to our definition of “primary” 
relationships. When the types of primary contacts 
were further divided into “acquaintanceship” and 
more “intimate” contacts, the former constituted 
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34 percent and the latter contributed 14 percent 
of all types of victim-offender relationships. 

A detailed analysis of victim-offender relation- 
ships revealed that when primary relationships 
existed, a relatively large proportion of cases in- 
volved Negro victims whose assailants were their 
close neighbors, or victims who’ were drinking 
acquaintances of their white assaulters. 

As expected, Negro intraracial events involved 
mainly close neighbors. White intraracial events 
occurred mainly between acquaintances who 
established their relations just before the 
offense. Again, as expected, acquaintanceships 
were formed mainly between victims and of- 
fenders who were at the same level. 

Neighbors met initially in the residence of one 
of the participants and the rape also took place 
there. The automobile was the place of rape 
for those who were intimate. 

Although nonphysical means of coercion in its 
light forms were used between acquaintances, the 
closer the relationship was between victim and 
offender the greater was the use of physical 
force against the victim, and neighbors and ac- 
quaintances were found to be the most dangerous 
people so far as brutal rape was concerned. 

As hypothesized, a greater proportion of mul- 
tiple than single rape was found to take place 
between strangers. In general, the analysis of the 
interpersonal relations between victim and offen- 
der lent support to those who reject the myth of 
the offender who attacks victims unknown to him. 
But, equally rejected is the notion that rape 
is generally an affair between, or a result of, 
intimate relations between victims and offenders. 

Vulnerable situations in which rape occurred.— 
After discussing the psychological approach to 
victim proneness and victim selection, we found 
it more fruitful to deal with vulnerable or “risk” 
situations rather than with psychological concepts 
like “victim proneness.” We noted those factors 
which émerged in significant proportions as con- 
stituents of such situations. It is probable that 
women entering these risk situations will more 
likely become victims of rape regardless of their 
own psychological characteristics. 

The following were the main features of vulner- 
able situations in which rape occurred: 

1. Where victims and offenders of single and 
multiple-rape events were either of the same race 
or age or both; 

2. Where victims of felony rape, who tended to 
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be at least 10 years older than their assailants 
(Negro and white), lived as neighbors or ac- 
quaintances in the same area as their assailants, 
which tended to be also the area where the offense 
was committed ; 

3. Where offenders and victims of the same 
race and age level met during the summer months, 
mainly on weekends and/or during the evening 
and night hours, in places which allowed or en- 
couraged the development of an acquaintanceship 
or relations between neighbors; 

4. Where alcohol was present in both white 
offender and white victim, or in white offender 
and Negro victim, or in the victim only, especially 
when her assailant was white; 

5. Where Negro victims with a “bad” reputa- 
tion lived in the neighborhood of their Negro 
attackers, and where groups of offenders who 
planned the rape of victim of their own race 
live in the same vicinity ; 

6. Where victims and offenders were neighbors 
of the same race and age, between whom primary 
relations existed, and where victims and offenders 
established drinking relations just prior to the 
offense; and 

7. Where a drinking victim was accosted in the 
street by a stranger, usually of her own race. 

Victim-precipitated rape.——The term “victim- 
precipitated,” initiated by Wolfgang in his study 
of homicide,’ was introduced to refer to those 
rape cases in which the victims actually—or so it 
was interpreted by the offender—agreed to sexual 
relations but retracted before the actual act or 
did not resist strongly enough when the sugges- 
tion was made by the offenders. The term applies 
also to cases in which the victim enters vulnerable 
situations charged with sexuality, especially when 
she uses what could be interpreted as indecent 
language and gestures or makes what could be 
taken as an invitation to sexual relations. 

Philadelphia data revealed several significant 
factors associated with the 122 victim-precipitated 
rapes, which comprised 19 percent of all forcible 
rapes studied. These factors are: 

1. White victims; white intraracial rapes; alco- 
hol in the rape situation, particularly in the victim 
or both in offenders and victims; 

2. Victims with a bad reputation; victims who 
live in residential proximity to the offenders 
and/or to the area of offense; victims who meet 
their offenders in a bar, picnic, or party; 

3. Victims who were in “primary” relationships 
with the offenders but who were not their relatives. 
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4. Victims who were raped outside their or the 
offender’s home or place of sojourn; and 

5. Victims subjected to sexual humiliation. 

Solved and unsolved rape.—We distinguished 
two types of “unsolved” cases: the “‘undetected”— 
those cases in which the police could not attribute 
the recorded offense to any identifiable offen- 
der(s), and the “vanished”—those cases about 
which the police had some information on sus- 
pected, identified, or alleged offenders but which 
suspects were still at large. In 124, or 19 percent, 
of the rape events the offenders were classified 
as “undetected” and in 24, or 4 percent, as 
“vanished.” Of 1,292 offenders, 405, or 33 percent, 
were classified as undetected. 


In unsolved cases of rape in Philadelphia there 
was: 

1. A higher proportion of Negro offenders in- 
volved in Negro intraracial rape than in solved 
cases ; 


2. A higher average age among the offenders 
than among offenders in general; 


Rehabilitation of the Alcoholic 


To THE EDITOR: 


Mr. Soden’s article in the September 1966 issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION has led me to suggest additional 
parameters relative to the rehabilitation of the alcoholic 
as a person with emotional problems to which alcohol 
seems to have developed as the “instant” adjustment 
technique. 

The American Psychiatric Classification Manual (Diag- 
nostic and Statistical Manual, Mental Disorders, American 
Psychiatric Association, Mental Hospital Service, 1952) 
notes that alcoholism is either tied in with an acute or 
chronic brain syndrome or associated with personality 
disorder. If a physical syndrome (for which specific med- 
ical treatment may be available) is not the primary cause, 
we might safely assume that the emotional syndrome or 
the personality matrix within which such personality 
problems are set, developed over a long term of growth 
and maturation. At least this point of view helps us to 
focus on the individual’s inability to handle his problems 
rather than concentrating on abstention from alcohol as 
a technique of control. 

The concern over alcohol intake per se will not resolve 
the causation problem nor answer why early alcoholism 
occurred or what the person is trying to achieve through 
alcohol. Put another way, the alcoholic’s use of alcohol, 
initially, represents a socially acceptable need of reacting 
to anxiety and stress. Therefore, when we talk of moti- 
vating the alcoholic without considering how we will help 
him substitute for the values derived from the use of 
alcohol, we are not really helping him. 

Herein lies the blind spot in our vision because we look 
to some outside force such as abstention or attendance at 
meetings with other struggling alcoholics to act as the 
alcohol substitute. There is no question that abstention is 
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3. A higher proportion of explosive types of 
rape; 

4. A higher proportion of cases in which alco- 
hol was present in the victim only or in the 
offender only ; 

5. A higher proportion of single-rape situa- 
tions ; and 

6. A higher proportion where there was delay 
by the victim or others in reporting the offense 
to the police, especially because of fear of the 
offender or an inability to adequately describe 
him. 

Conclusion 


Discussing various theoretical explanations -for 
the crime of forcible rape, a subculture theory of 
violence emerged as a possible interpretation of 
the patterns discerned in this study. 

There can be little doubt that more studies are 
needed to give us more systematic and compara- 
tive knowledge of the characteristics of rapists 
and victims and of social conditions which may 
explain more accurately the crime of rape. 


helpful and sharing your burden is therapeutic, but such 
activities in themselves do not solve the basic problem that 
sought alcohol as a way out, unless, in addition, specific 
individualized help is given. We compound the problem 
further because those from whom he seeks help—a pris- 
oner, parolee or probationer—talk of alcoholism, its con- 
tainment, incurability, immorality and its effect on his 
family, self, job, and community. How can we expect the 
alcoholic to react except in discouragement because no one 
understands his pain or provides surcease from the nag- 
ging problems, and yet begrudges him his nostrum for 
relief. 

I do not underestimate the difficulty of the problem of 
the alcoholic but emphasize the individuali approach 
rather than concentrate on the enormity of numbers, the 
problem of abstention, and the problem of constructive 
coercion to so-called “treatment.” 

Facing the problem by the alcoholic isn’t easy. In fact, 
rarely under such circumstances does the counselor or 
therapist get to hear a verbalization of the real problem. 
It is something the alcoholic may not be able or willing to 
face or something of which he is not even consciously aware. 
Obviously, the “presenting” problem is one he can face, 
one that appears to him to be socially acceptable and 
easily understood. Mostly, the locus of the presenting 
problem is viewed by the alcoholic as outside of himself. 
In other words, to the alcoholic the helping professional 
needs only to manipulate the environment and the prob- 
lem is solved. This is the comfortable treadmill upon which 
the alcoholic has been running all his life. He hasn’t 
ares shis problem but he is used to it. Why should he 
get off? 

The motivation to get off the treadmill exists in each of 
the alcoholics. It is not something provided by the pro- 
fessional. Rather, the professional evaluates the case and 
determines the personality investment the alcoholic has in 
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the status quo despite its disadvantages and the effort the 
alcoholic will have to make to modify his personality 
(with practice) for future advantages. When the profes- 
sional has determined the nature of this equilibrium, 
resultant of forces or homeostasis, he has the tools with 
which to help the alcoholic determine if the results would 
be worth the effort vis-a-vis “favoring his old shoes.” It 
is the alcoholic himself who must use this therapy of 
awareness to upset the current equilibrium in which he 
finds himself and move in a new positive direction. 

The very nature of individual and group therapy or 
counseling is based on the freedom of the individual to 
make a choice to attend and be involved in treatment. 
True, at first he comes with the problems he can face. 
Later, as a result of trust and confidence, he brings the 
underlying problems he is willing to face with the help of 
an exterior ego, the therapist or counselor. Treatment 
must be self-motivated and induced by interest and concern 
and confidence in the service. Coercion denies the relation- 
ship essential to therapeutic change. 

Perhaps it is within institutional walls that the concept 
of constructive coercion may be best implied rather than 
concretized. Coercion is never a positive force but in an 
institution coercion is more expected and resented less. 
Obliquely, perhaps coercion in the institution or general 
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community has some value in that the alcoholic can deny 
his problem and at the same time report as a duty thrust 
upon him by authority. The trust developed by time and 
exposure may create the positive relationship which may 
lead to self-motivated involvement in treatment. This re- 
lationship is basic, however. 

If we view the development of an emotional problem, 
the development of inappropriate or asocial response to 
stress as one continuum of deviant personality develop- 
ment, we can see that the emotionally problemed, in and 
out of institutions, require the same approach to treat- 
ment. Although the institution is a special community, the 
operational beliefs and techniques of the client and the 
professional apply both in the general community and in 
the institutional community. To be effective, both must 
provide the essential elements for positive movement, 
namely, treatment, a laboratory for professional obser- 
vations to test and modify the evaluation and treatment, 
and an environment for the client to practice and experi- 
ence new found insights and abilities. 

December 21, 1966 

RICHMOND 

Director, Office for Planning for 
Vocational Rehabilitation Services, 
University of the State of New York 


By EUGENE N. BARKIN 


FURTHER INTERPRETATION OF CIRCUMSTANCES WHERE 
DEFENDANTS ARE ELIGIBLE FOR PRESENTENCE 
CREDIT UNDER THE BAIL REFORM ACT 


In the September 1966 issue I discussed the portion 
of the Bail Reform Act which changed computations of 
sentences imposed on or after September 20, 1966, so 
that any time spent in custody in connection with the 
offense or acts upon which the ultimate sentence is 
based is now credited to the eventual sentence. At that 
time various factual situations were discussed. 

Since then other situations have occurred in which the 
applicability of the Act was doubtful because the sen- 
tencing date was subject to varied interpretations. One 
case involved a defendant who was placed on probation be- 
fore September 20, but whose probation was not revoked 
until after September 20. Since the controlling factor is 
the date on which sentence is imposed, it was felt that the 
defendant is entitled to the credit for presentence custody 
only if imposition of sentence was suspended at the time 
he was placed on probation, because then the sentence was 
“imposed” after the effective date of the Act. On the 
other hand, if the sentence had been imposed at the time 
the defendant was placed on probation prior to September 
20, but its execution suspended, the defendant would not 
receive credit under the Act. Admittedly this interpre- 
tation can lead to inequitable consequences, but the 
language of the statute seems to preclude any other in- 
terpretation. It would have been preferable if the de- 
termining factor is the date on which service of sentence 
commenced. 7 

The same rationale must be applied to split sentences. 
Thus where the defendant, prior to September 20, is 
originally committed under the provisions of a split sen- 
tence, but probation is revoked and the remainder of his 
sentence or a portion of it is ordered into execution after 
September 20, presentence custody credit cannot be given 
because sentence was “imposed” prior to the effective 
date of the Act. 

It seems to me that even where split sentences are im- 
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posed after the effective date of the Act, such credit 
cannot initially be given on custody period. Only if the 
unexecuted portion of the judgment is placed in effect 
after the defendant is held to be a probation violator, can 
such credit be given. The initial period of confinement is 
not the sentence, but at that point the judgment is 
essentially probation. Further, since the initial custody 
period is of such short duration (6 months or less) to re- 
quire credit on this period would frequently frustrate 
the intent of the sentencing court to commit the defendant 
for a specified brief period. If the court wants to consider 
this period it can commit for an even shorter period. 

If the defendant was initially committed under 18 
U.S.C. 4208(b) prior to the effective date of the Act, he 
would receive credit if the final action was taken after 
September 20, 1966, because his sentence is not finally 
imposed until that time. See United States v. Behrens, 
375 U.S. 162. 

Persons committed under the Federal Juvenile De- 
linquency Act or under the Federal Youth Corrections 
Act cannot receive presentence credit under the new Act 
because Section 4 of the Act amends 18 U.S.C. 3568, 
which is not applicable to the computation of either 
juvenile or Youth Corrections Act commitments. 


BRIEF SUMMARY AND COMMENT ON THE NEW 
NARCOTICS ADDICT REHABILITATION ACT 


On February 8, 1967, the Narcotics Addict Rehabilita- 
tion Act became effective. Hopefully, its expressed policy, 
to treat addicts charged with or convicted of a federal 
crime and even those not charged, rather than subjecting 
them to prison, will be instrumental in making some im- 
pact on the narcotics problem. 

The Act is divided into six titles: 

TITLE I enables a court to commit a person who is 
charged with an offense to the custody of the Surgeon 
General in lieu of prosecution if the accused agrees to 
this kind of disposition. If he elects to submit to such 
treatment, he is committed for examination and if it is 
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determined that he is an addict who is likely to be re- 
habilitated, and adequate facilities are available, he will 
be civilly committed to the Surgeon General for treatment. 
He may not voluntarily withdraw once the treatment com- 
mences. The initial maximum period of confinement is 24 
months, which may not be extended without further court 
order. A period of conditional release for supervised 
aftercare in the community is provided. The total period 
of treatment may not exceed 36 months. If the patient 
successfully completes treatment, the charges are dis- 
missed. Otherwise, prosecution will be resumed. 

Certain categories are not eligible under Title I. These 
include persons against whom there is a pending prior 
charge of a felony, or those who are on probation, parole, 
or mandatory release, unless the court or parole board 
authorizes this disposition. 

TITLE II relates to those who are convicted but who have 
been determined to be addicts and amenable to rehabil- 
itation. Here the court may place a suspected addict in 
the custody of the Attorney General for an examination 
to determine applicability of Title II. There is nothing 
voluntary about this procedure. If the court concludes 
that the defendant is within the purview of this title, it 
must commit him to an indeterminate sentence not to ex- 
ceed 10 years or the maximum sentence which could other- 
wise be imposed, whichever is less. The individual may be 
released any time after 6 months by the Board of Parole 
at its discretion on the receipt of the Attorney General’s 
report and the Surgeon General’s certification. There is 
provision for aftercare treatment. The excluded cat- 
egories are generally similar to Title I. 

TITLE III authorizes an uncharged and unconvicted 
addict or “related person” to petition the United States 
attorney for commitment. The court may order an exami- 
nation to determine whether the individual is an addict 
likely to be rehabilitated. The patient is entitled to ap- 
pointed counsel. The examination is to be conducted by 
two physicians appointed by the court. If either indicates 
the patient is an addict likely to be rehabilitated, the 
court shall hold a hearing, and may commit the patient 
for a period of 6 months. Provision is made for earlier 
release, if the patient is cured. Thereafter, the court may 
place the patient under the care of the Surgeon General 
for a 3-year period for outpatient treatment. On relapse, 
the patient may again be taken into custody for a period 
up to 6 months. 

The provisions of the Escape Act apply to all three 
types of commitments. 

TITLE IV authorizes the Surgeon General to establish as 
a part of the program for treatment of narcotics addiction 
outpatient services and authorizes the sum of $15,000,000 
for the fiscal year to enable the Surgeon General to make 
grants to states and political subdivisions and private 
organizations and institutions for the development of 
field testing and demonstration and specialized fronting 
programs or materials. Also for training personnel and 
conducting surveys and the like. 

TITLE V of the Act makes marijuana offenders eligible 
for parole under the provisions of 18 U.S.C. 4202 and has 
retroactive effect for all persons presently in confinement. 
Thus the Board of Parole is in the process of reviewing 
those cases which previously were ineligible for parole. 

TITLE VI authorizes the Surgeon General to provide for 
the confinement, care, protection, treatment, and dis- 
cipline of persons addicted to narcotic drugs whether they 
be under this Act or any other provision of law including 
the Federal Youth Corrections Act or the general sen- 
tencing statutes. 

It seems to me that the main thrust of the new law as 
it relates to those who are charged with offenses is Title 
I. The intent of the new Act is to emphasize treatment in 


lieu of prosecution and civil commitment for that purpose., 


The use of Title II necessarily includes prosecution and 
conviction, with the likelihood of institutionalization in a 
correctional or penal institution. Thus, United States 
attorneys have been advised to encourage the use of the 
Title I election. On the other hand, Title I may be re- 
garded as inappropriate where the offense is clearly un- 
related to the addiction, even though following conviction 


a treatment-oriented commitment imposed under Title II 
would be most appropriate. An incongruity of the Act is 
that although persons who are committed for treatment 
under Title II will be placed in the custody of the Surgeon 
General for treatment, the commitment for observation 
can be to either the Surgeon General or the Attorney 
General. Since the ultimate commitment must be to the 
Surgeon General and to commit unconvicted persons in 
correctional institutions could raise some questions with 
respect to the validity of comingling the convicted with 
the unconvicted, it is only logical that all Title I obser- 
vation cases should be committed to the custody of the 
Surgeon General unless unusual security considerations 
are involved. 

Title II commitments, as contrasted with Title I, are 
not available at the option of the defendant, but are 
solely within the discretion of the sentencing court. An 
unusual consequence of this law is that prosecution and 
normal sentencing can follow a Title I case if the Surgeon 
General certifies that there is no point in continuing 
treatment. On the other hand, if a Title II case fails, 
there is no provision in the law to sentence under regular 
sentencing procedures. Thus, the question will arise as to 
how to handle a Title II case who is not responding to 
treatment and is disruptive to the treatment program. 
Obviously, it will be untenable to continue his full par- 
ticipation in the treatment program, yet he has been com- 
mitted for treatment and if he is handled just like other 
sentenced prisoners, the legality of his treatment might 
well be raised. 

Another somewhat cloudy aspect is the necessity of re- 
turning a Title II case to court after the observation 
period. While the declaration of policy of Congress seems 
to differentiate between a Title II commitment and a sen- 
tence, the heading of that Title does refer to sentencing 
to commitment for treatment. On the other hand, the com- 
mitment section of the Act, 18 U.S.C. 4253, talks about 
commitment other than sentence, yet when referring to 
those not eligible for such a commitment, the language 
refers to the fact that the court “shall impose such other 
sentence as may be authorized or required by law.’’ There- 
fore it does not appear to be clear from the language of 
the Act as to whether a Title II commitment is a sentence 
which requires defendant’s presence under the Supreme 
Court ruling in United States v. Behrens, 375 U.S. 162, 
and the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, Rule 43. 
And since the commitment under Title II results in an 
addict being placed in the custody of the Attorney General 
in an institution where regularly sentenced inmates are 
confined and for a period which might be equivalent to the 
maximum allowable under the applicable statute, it does 
seem to me it would be most appropriate to return the 
defendant at the time the court makes its determination. 
While it is true that parole eligibility accrues very quickly 
under Title II and certain other benefits result, the period 
of confinement and supervision can well exceed a sentence 
of imprisonment and a defendant might well prefer to 
take his chances on receiving a regular sentence. The de- 
fendant should be given the opportunity to argue against 
a Title II commitment. 

A more difficult question may arise from the situation 
where an individual has been committed under the Act 
but, subsequent to commitment, facts are uncoveted which 
indicate that he was ineligible in the first instance. An 
example would be where a felony charge is pending in a 
state court, is discovered after a Title I, II, or even III 
commitment is ordered. It seems that in those instances 
the commitment would be void ab initio and the United 
States attorney would have to move to vacate the com- 
mitment in each instance. In the case of Title I he would 
proceed with prosecution; in the case of Title II, the 
court would impose a sentence under the applicable pro- 
visions of law; and in the case of Title III, any interest 
on the part of the Federal Government would be discon- 
tinued and the individual released. It seems obvious that 
in the first two instances, any time in confinement would 
count toward the service of the ultimate sentence. 

It is interesting to note that at this writing there have 
been no funds made available to either the Surgeon Gen- 
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eral or the Attorney General for the implementation of 
the law. Until then, it seems almost certain that there 
can be no implementation and that certifications that 
facilities are not available will be made as a matter of 
course. Until such facilities are available, it would seem 
to be an exercise in futility for the courts to offer Title I 


to defendants or to commit for observation and report 


under Titles I, II, or III. 


PRISONERS’ SUITS FILED IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA MAY BE TRANSFERRED TO 
THE DISTRICT OF CONFINEMENT 


For a number of years prisoners from all over the 
country have been able to have their cases heard in the 
District of Columbia simply by naming a government 
official located there as the defendant. The United States 
Board of Parole has been the prime target. The Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit recently 
decided two cases which should slow these kinds of cases 
to a trickle when it held that cases brought by inmates 
not confined in the District of Columbia seeking resolution 
of issues not related to this jurisdiction, would ordinarily 
be transferred to the district of confinement as a matter 
of course, except in rare cases where there are compelling 
reasons to litigate the matter in the District of Columbia. 
Young v. Director, U. S. Bureau of Prisons; Rossello v. 
United States Board of Parole, decided September 28, 1966. 

This holding is both logical and desirable, since if an 
evidentiary hearing is necessary, the inmate will be 
readily available and duplicitous litigation will be dis- 
couraged. 

The court indicated that different considerations may 
apply to actions by inmates from the Lorton Reformatory, 
because of the “unique relationship to the District of 
Columbia.” 


TIMELY ISSUANCE AND EXECUTION OF 
PAROLE VIOLATOR WARRANTS 


In a recent case, Smith v. Blackwell, 367 F. 2d 539 (CA 
5 1966), a parole violator warrant was issued within the 
original maximum expiration date of the sentence but 
not executed until after that date because the parolee was 
convicted of several other crimes and the execution of the 
warrant was withheld until the later sentences were 
served. The violator contended that the Government was 
foreclosed from executing a parole violator warrant at 
that time. The court distinguished between “issuance” 
and “service” of the warrant, holding that 18 U.S.C. 4205 
requires the “issuance” within the maximum term but 
does not restrict the time within which execution must be 
accomplished. Thus, it held, citing numerous cases, that 
the execution was valid. The opinion also reiterated the 
usual holdings that parole violator time need not be 
credited concurrently with the service of the subsequent 
sentences and that by violating parole the prisoner forfeits 
all good time accumulated before release and all credit 
for time on parole. 

One court of appeals construed 18 U.S.C. 4205 to mean 
that, as it relates to mandatory release violators, the 
warrant must be issued during the period during which 
the defendant is deemed as though released on parole, i.e., 
maximum terms less 180 days, Birch v. Anderson, 358 F. 
2d 520. It pointed out that a warrant for a parole vio- 
lator could be issued up until the end of his maximum 
term. The power to issue a warrant coincides with the 
period of parole board supervision. 

Incidentally, this opinion is contrary to two earlier 
cases in other circuits. Schiffman v. Wilkinson, 216 F. 2d 
589 and Tayler v. Godwin, 284 F. 2d 116. It also disputes 
the concept that the misbehavicr itself tolls the running 
of parole since the Board could choose to overlook the 
violation, in which case the parole period continues to run 
uninterruptedly. The United States Board of Parole is 
applying the rule in this case nationwide. 


INTERPRETATION OF PERMISSIBLE TIME FOR 
EXAMINATION OF PRESENTENCE REPORT 


In Smith v. United States, 360 F. 2d 590, the trial 


judge, after finding the defendant guilty, returned to 
chambers to consider a presentence report which the court 
had not yet examined. Shortly thereafter, the case was 
reopened for introduction of additional testimony. The 
question presented was whether the judge must declare a 
mistrial on the basis of Rule 32 (c) (1), Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure, which provides that a presentence 
report shall not be submitted to the court unless the de- 
fendant had pleaded guilty or has been found guilty. 

The Court of Appeals found that the rule has not been 
violated, since the report had, in fact, been examined only 
after the trial court made its finding of guilty. The court 
states that to hold differently would suggest that the 
court be disqualified to try the same defendant on other 
offenses, and that it be rendered incompetent to hear a 
retrial of the same case. 

An example is Warren v. Richardson, 333 F. 2d 781, 
where the court considered the probation officer’s report 
before the defendant pleaded guilty. This was not con- 
sidered error, since the information was submitted for 
consideration on motion for reduction of bail, and thus 
not subject to proscriptions of Rule 32 (c)(1). Another 
is where the court inspected the presentence report after 
the defendant indicated his intention to plead guilty under 
Rule 20 but before the plea was actually entered. 

It seems that the mere fact that a judge knows some- 
thing to the discredit of an individual obtained from the 
presentence report does not in itself disqualify the judge, 
if the requirements of Rule 32 (c)(1) were initially and 
strictly complied with. 


RIGHT OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO TAKE CUSTODY 
OvER STATE PAROLEE REITERATED 


The Tenth Circuit Court of Appeals recently reaffirmed 
its position that the Federal Government has the right to 
take physical custody of a person under state parole 
supervision, Opheim v. Willingham. While there was con- 
sent of the state in that case, the court indicated that 
lack of consent by the state would not make a difference, 
citing its prior case of Merriman v. Stewart ex rel. 
United States, 267 F. 2d 378 (CA 10 1959), on which the 
dictum relies, the defendant was taken into state custody 
while on federal probation, over federal protest, for 
prosecution on state charges. 


CourRT oF APPEALS HOLDS THAT “WALK-AWAY” FROM 
PRERELEASE GUIDANCE CENTER IS AN ESCAPE 
WITHIN THE MEANING OF THE LAW 


In two separate cases youthful offenders who were 
assigned to the Prerelease Guidance Center at Kansas 
City signed out but failed to return at the designated 
time and were indicted for escape. The defendants con- 
tended that their acts did not constitute escape within the 
strict interpretation of the Escape Statute (18 U.S.C. 
751) because the Kansas City Center had not been duly 
designated by the Attorney General as a prerelease facil- 
ity pursuant to 18 U.S.C. 4082. This contention was re- 
jected by the Court of Appeals of the Eighth Circuit and 
by so doing cited the prior case of Nace v. United States, 
334 F. 2d 235, wherein. it was stated, “Whatever may have 
been the privileges which the appellant wishes he was per- 
mitted to enjoy, he was nevertheless under legal restraint 
of his sentence and in the custody of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. His abandonment of restraint and custody was an 
escape under Section 751.” McCullough v. United States 
and Wyatt v. United States, decided November 29, 1966. 

The court pointed out that the recent work-release law 
amending Section 4082 specifically provides that willful 
failure of the prisoner to remain within the extended 
limits of his confinement is an escape. 

The court rejected the argument that to violate Section 
751 the place from which an inmate escapes must 


through some formality be designated or certified as a 
qualified place of confinement. Section 751 punishes 
escape from custody, or from any facility to which the 
prisoner is confined by direction of the Attorney General. 
The designation under Section 4082 applies to the desig- 
nation of the prisoner to a place of confinement and does 


not, in fact, relate to a formal designation of the place 
as an authorized qualified Bureau of Prisons institution. 


CourT OF APPEALS APPROVES AMENDING JUDGMENT TO 
PROVIDE CONCURRENT, RATHER THAN CONSECUTIVE, 
SERVICE OF SENTENCE OVER 8 YEARS AFTER 
CONVICTION AFFIRMED 


In a very interesting case, the Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit in order to achieve substantial justice 
sanctioned the amendment to a judgment and commitment 
over 8 years after the conviction was affirmed. Leyvas v. 
United States, decided January 9, 1967. 

In this case, the defendant was convicted of three 
counts for violation of the Narcotic Drug Import and 
Export Act and was sentenced to 5 years on each of the 
counts with the sentences to run consecutively for a total 
term of 15 years. This occurred on April 29, 1957. On 
May 9 the defendant filed a written election not to com- 
mence serving his sentence pending the disposition of his 
appeal. 

eo August 13, 1958, some 15 months later, the con- 
viction was affirmed and the mandate received by the 
District Court on September 16. Eight days later the de- 
fendant filed a motion for reduction of sentence under 
Rule 35 of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. On 
December 5, 1958, the sentence on one count was reduced 
by some 19 months. In reducing that sentence, the Dis- 
trict Court stated that it was done to give the defendant 
credit for the time he had spent in jail following the im- 
position of sentence. Thus, the effect of the reduction was 
to make the entire term of imprisonment on that count 
some 3 years and 5 months to run consecutively rather 
than a consecutive 5-year term. 

Since the defendant was serving a term in a California 
state institution, these federal sentences were made to 
run concurrently with the state sentence and the de- 
fendant did not come into federal custody until the middle 
of 1963. Upon his receipt at one of the federal institutions, 
a question was raised as to the validity of the reduced 
sentence and the matter was then brought to the United 
States attorney’s attention and as a consequence the 
Government filed a motion to correct this sentence pointing 
out that a 5-year mandatory minimum sentence was ap- 
plicable and thus the reduction in sentence was illegal. In 
addition, the Government argued that the court could not 
credit for time in custody pending the appeal because of 
the election not to serve. 

The court then vacated the new sentence and reinstated 
the 5-year sentence. From this action, the defendant took 
his appeal, claiming that he was not within the 5-year 
mandatory sentence because the count in issue related to 
a conspiracy which took place prior to the effective date 
of the Narcotics Act of 1956. The Court of Appeals held 
that the mandatory imprisonment of 5 years brought about 
by the 1956 amendment to 21 U.S.C. 174 was applicable 
to the appellant and therefore the reduction was void. Con- 
sequently, the District Court was required to set aside that 
void order and reinstate the original 5-year term. 

The court, however, was obviously bothered by the re- 
sults and pointed out that the sentencing court could have 
ordered the originally imposed 5-year sentence on the 
count in question to run concurrently with the sentences 
imposed on the other counts to the extent of 19 months. 


The most important race is not the space race or the arms 
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This would result in a legal sentence with precisely the 
same result as intended by the sentencing court in the 
first instance. 

This possibility was not presented to the sentencing 
court nor to the Court of Appeals but since the Court of 
Appeals felt so strongly it remanded the matter to the 
= to determine whether it wished to grant this 
relief. 

In its discussion, the Court of Appeals recognized that 
under the provisions of Rule 38(2) as it existed prior to 
July 1, 1966, no credit could be given for the period a 
convicted person elected not to commence service of his 
sentence pending appeal because under Section 3568 the 
sentence began to run when the defendant was received 
at the place of service. Thus, writs seeking orders of 
courts requiring the warden to give credit on the sentence 
for time spent in custody pending the appeal had been 
uniformly denied. 

The court noted that in this case the sentencing court 
did not order credit to an existing sentence, but rather it 
modified an existing sentence, albeit illegally. The court 
pointed out that there is nothing that prevents a court 
from modifying a sentence in this manner to give credit. 
This, of course, is true and as a matter of fact, under 
Rule 38(a) (2) when the courts made orders purporting 
to give credit and they were discovered in time, within the 
60-day limit, it was invariably suggested that the sentence 
be reduced to accomplish the same ends. The court did 
suggest, however, that the amended Rule 38(a) (2) 
which eliminates the election not to serve and therefore 
avoids dead time does apply to all criminal proceedings 
pending after July 1. The court then stated that under 
the circumstances it thought it was just and practical 
that the amended rule apply. It seems to me that Rule 
38(a) (2) as amended would apply to an appeal pending 
at the time the new rule came into effect, but that it would 
not apply to any motion initiated subsequent to the rule 
change as was the case here. The logical upshot of this 
conclusion seems to be that any inmate could file almost 
any motion, whether it be under 28 U.S.C. 2255, under 
Rule 35, or a habeas corpus, and argue that since he has 
his suit pending subsequent to July 1, he should receive 
credit for the period he elected not to serve, regardless of 
the length of the passage of time. This, of course, leads 
to unforeseen and illogical consequences. 

In response to the Government’s argument that the re- 
duction was not made within the 60-day period, the court 
pointed out that the defendant filed his motion for reduc- 
tion within 8 days of the date the mandate was received 
at the District Court and the rule generally has been 
interpreted as relating that time period to the filing of a 
motion for such relief. This seems proper, since all that 
can be expected of the defendant is to file his motion on 
time. It would seem completely inequitable for the failure 
of the court to act upon a motion which is timely filed to 
be the basis for refusal to consider the merits of the 
motion. 

_ The case was remanded to the District Court to recon- 
sider the case without the defendant’s personal appearance 
if it could do so adequately based upon the record and 
recollection, but otherwise the defendant should be per- 
mitted to appear in person at a further hearing to con- 
sider whether such relief should be granted. 


race. It is the human race. If America can get excited about 
putting a man on the moon in 1970, why can’t we get excited 
about putting a lot of people on their feet by the same date? 


—HvuBERT H. HUMPHREY 
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PROBATION 


(England) 
Reviewed by RIcHARD C. HEWITT* 


“The S.O.M.P.A. Report,” by Kate Lyon (July 1966). 
This abbreviated title stands for the Study of Middlesex 
Probation Area. It is the preliminary report of the Pro- 
bation Research Project which appeared in April 1966, 
and which was conducted among the probation officers in 
Middlesex in 1961 and 1962. Its basic aim is to study 
differences between offenders who have been treated in 
various ways on probation. It is based upon an attitude 
questionnaire submitted to probation officers, consisting 
of 20 fairly general questions requiring spontaneous 
answers in the first section. The second part consists of 16 
questions with answers to each which the probation officer 
was required to rank in order of importance. 

The findings are tentative and reflect some idea of the 
results obtained. The attitude survey showed that most 
officers agreed on the importance of providing psycho- 
logical support. There was a good deal of disagreement 
about the importance of “controlling” probationers and 
the use of situational approaches which involve home 
visits and other agencies. 

A third part of this survey was a treatment study in 
which each officer selected at random 12 of his cases that 
had terminated in 1961. It appeared that more of the pro- 
bationers who had successfully completed probation had a 
pretrial inquiry (presentence investigation and report), 
had more contacts with their officers, and were said to 
have received high support and low control. This does not 
necessarily mean that these are productive methods; one 
possible explanation is that these probationers were “good 
risks” and required little attention. 

S.O.M.P.A. enabled research techniques and methods to 
be tried out, as well as furnishing researchers with the 
knowledge and experience of probation officers in this 
area. Based upon these beginnings, modified and improved 
methods of data collection were developed and used in the 
Nationa! Study of Probation. 


“Passivity and Delinquency” (July 1966). Geoffrey 
Parkinson of the Inner London Probation Service defines 
three categorical responses by probationers. First, a state 
of apathy based upon little interest or acknowledged 
value of probation. Second, a probationer who continually 
talks to his officer about “problems.” These have no bear- 
ing on the “real world” even when they are about real 
enough subjects, but are irrelevant to the probationer’s 
situation. Third, the probationer who is heavily and 
enthusiastically committed to developing a relationship 
with the officer. This type reflects various deceptive de- 
grees of aggression with which the officer must cope. 

In summary, by training, the probation officer is skillful 
in dealing with, or even avoiding, aggression. This does 
not help him to deal with ingratiation. With the chronic 
and aggressive offender, this type of “cooperation” should 
not be regarded as progress, but rather as a new form of 
resistance more difficult to handle than active or partially 
repressed hostility. 

It is Mr. Parkinson’s conclusion that casework tech- 
niques often lend themselves to this kind of client attitude. 


*NoTE: This is the last review of Probation from Mr. 
Hewitt who, since 1964, has reviewed each issue of the 
journal. Because of increasing pressures of work in his 
office, Mr. Hewitt has asked that he be relieved of his 
editing duties. We appreciate the time and careful thought 
Mr. Hewitt has given as a periodical rewiever on the 
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New methods must be developed that will still hold the 
dependence of the client on the relationship, while deliber- 
ately introducing an area of conflict and constructive 
aggression. He concludes: “For too long, too many clients 
have kept ‘life’ out of probation, and for too long probation 
officers have permitted this. 


“Trends in the Probation and After-Care Service,” by 
Pauline Morris (November 1966). This article is based on 
a talk given at a conference for principal and senior pro- 
bation officers, held at the University of Essex, in April 
1966, where the author is senior research officer. Pointing 
out that until recently, the primary function of the pro- 
bation officer was to provide a service to the court and the 
offenders placed under supervision, the author observes a 
basic change. Since the first of the year, the service has 
changed its name to Probation and After-Care Service, 
which now includes the functions of prison welfare officer 
working within the institution. Further, within a short 
time probation officers will also become parole officers. 
She stresses the necessity of these new responsibilities 
being given equal importance with probation work. 
Fundamentally, she differentiates between probation and 
parole work by pointing out that the parolee is con- 
ditionally released into custody of the parole officer 
acting as an agent of the state, while in the case of the 
probationer this is a form of treatment given as an alter- 
native to incarceration. 

The areas considered include attempts to define com- 
munity involvement, rehabilitation, the needs of the exist- 
ing prison welfare system, the function of volunteers and 
the need for research as each can be related to social 
work techniques. The worthwhileness of research, even if 
it accomplishes no more than a critical appraisal of the 
officers, is of value. She concludes that “this is a difficult 
sa of transition and fluidity, so that within the pro- 

ation service the organisational problems may make one 
lose sight of the more fundamental treatment problems— 
if probation is a ‘helping service’ is it helping in the best 
possible way?” 

“Supervision of Women and Girls” (November 1966). 
The National Association of Probation Officers recently 
submitted to the Secretary of State a memorandum on the 
Criminal Justice Act, 1948, Fifth Schedule, Paragraph 4 
(2). A condensation follows. 

The Association urges a re-examination of this pro- 
vision which required, in part, that women and girls shall 
be supervised by women probation officers. The Association 
believes that this requirement is unduly restrictive, and 
for this reason is not in accord with modern casework 
a. It is observed that as early as 1907, male pro- 

ation officers often were as successful as female officers 
in dealing with adult women. 

The objection that the court should not have authority 
to direct a woman to report to a man, or to receive 
visits from a male officer in her home, is anticipated. 
However, the court does not name the probation officer, 
and the use of male officers would be the exception rather 
than the rule. Moreover, it would be a decision for the 
principal probation officer to make, based on the needs of 
the case and the department’s caseloads. Refusal to 
accept such supervision could not constitute grounds for a 
breach of the probation order. It is not intended that this 
proposal should cause a general reversal of present prac- 
tice. Rather, the proposal should afford flexibility at a 
time when casework methods are developing and becoming 
highly professional. Such flexibility would more readily 
permit mixed group work, as well as an opportunity for 
more positive relationships. 

“Jobs for the Girls?” by Sheila Himmel, Middlesex 
Probation Area (November 1966). One of the lesser 
anxieties from the proposal to alter the functions of the 
probation service relates to the work of women officers. It 
is estimated that the proposals in the White Paper, “The 
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Child, the Family and the Young Offender,” when fully 
implemented, would cut the statutory caseloads of women 
probation officers by about half. However, there will be 
more than enough work to be done. The crucial question 
as to how and to whom this work shall be allocated, and 
what casework factors indicate whether the probationer 
should be supervised by a man or a woman have not yet 
been answered by research. 

Since, as caseworkers, probation officers attempt to 
formulate treatment plans to meet individual needs, these 
officers should not evade primary considerations as to the 
appropriate tool for a particular job. Clearly, such tools 
include not only the resources and skills of the individual 
workers, but the workers themselves, each being unique. 
In such a subjective situation, objectivity in any scientific 
sense is neither possible nor desirable. As for the random 
approach case allotment, it cannot be proved that choice 
is either more or less effective than chance. 

Then follow nine examples, some successful, some other- 
wise, where women have supervised males from 14 to 40 
years of age. The author concludes that it appears in- 
appropriate to choose women to supervise boys in middle 
adolescence, namely, those between the ages of 14 and 18 
years. Boys in this age group are normally seeking their 
masculine identity, and need to identify with male adult 
persons. Moreover, delinquent boys are more likely to 
lack fathers who meet this need in the normal way. One 
of the 40-year-old males completed supervision successfully 
and at about the same time acquired a wife. The author 
parenthetically questions whether the wife was successor 
to the probation officer! 

Clearly, success or failure cannot be attributed to the 
one factor of supervision by a woman any more than the 
effect of any officer upon his client’s success can be de- 
termined. Rather, the probation officer can only try to 
evaluate the casework relationship and any growth in the 
offender without being able to infer any precise connection 
between the two. Nor does this mean that such a plan 
would not work in selected cases where caseloads become 
disproportionately high because of staff shortage. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


This is a combination review of the July and October 
1966 issues of The British Journal of Criminology. In the 
July issue there is an interesting article by Professor 
Manuel Lépez-Rey, at present a research professor of the 
Faculty of Social Sciences, Social Research Center at the 
University of Puerto Rico. Professor Lopez-Rey, a dis- 
tinguished scholar, has made what the editors of the 
Journal regard as a major contribution to the field. His 
article, “Release and Provisional Release of Sentenced 
Prisoners,’ describes some of the methods in the releasing 
of prisoners in various countries. He attempts to present 
an overview of the prevailing release policies of sentenced 
prisoners and explores the systems of provisional release. 
He describes the libération conditionnelle system and the 
parole system. He points out that the libération condition- 
nelle system is found most prevalent in European and 
Latin American countries and the parole system is found 
generally in the United States and in those countries 
which in one way or another have followed the American 
plan. 

Professor Lépez-Rey says much regarding prison sys- 
tems and paroling boards. All in all this article is quite 
readable and has considerable worthwhile information 
contained in its pages. 

The second article in the July issue is on “The Effect 
of Social Action: Current Prediction Methods and Two 
New Models” by Tadeusz Grygier, professor at the 


University of Toronto and director of research in the 
Department of Reform Institutions, Province of Ontario, 
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Canada. Here Professor Grygier describes predictive meth- 
ods in the treatment of delinquency. He also discusses a 
number of well-known predictive devices such as the 
Burgess Method and the Glueck Method and then describes 
a new model proposed by Mannheim, Wilkins, and Grygier. 
This new model was said to make more efficient use of 
predictors as it permitted a more precise calculation of 
those factors which contribute to better understanding. 
The author also points out some of the limitations that 
are found in this method and gives some guidelines on 
where and when to predict. 

The third major article, “Delinquency and Social Class,” 
by Dougias, Ross, Hammond, and Mulligan, each members 
of various research and university staffs, is a study of 
social characteristics of a sample of young people, from 
all parts of Great Britain and from all social classes, 
whose ages range between 8 and 17 years and who had 
been before the courts. This paper is concerned with 
approximately 2,400 boys who were living in Great Britain 
in 1963 and relates to 288 who had appeared before the 
courts or had been warned regarding offenses. No girls 
were included. 

The social background of these offenders is studied by 
grouping their father’s occupations and by determining 
whether the father was a manual or nonmanual worker. 
This is followed up with information regarding the 
education and social background of the parents. The 
article gives sociological interpretation to delinquency 
findings. 

The October 1966 issue of the Journal contains two 
readable and interesting articles: One is on “Drug Offen- 
ders in Israel” and the other relates to immigration and 
how it is related to juvenile delinquency in Israel. 

The article on drug offenders by Israel Drapkin, pro- 
fessor at the Institute of Criminology, Faculty of Law, the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, and Simha F. Landau, 
teaching and research assistant, is a survey of the makeup 
and background of offenders. A demographic picture re- 
garding age, sex, country of birth, ethnic group, and 
occupation is presented. There is also a discussion of the 
location of the drug centers as well as information on 
the drugs involved. An interesting section is given to the 
relationship between drug offenses and other crimes. 

The article on immigration is authored by Shlomo 
Shoham, Nahum Shoham, and Adnan Abd-El-Razek who 
are associated with the Institute of Criminology at the 
Bar-Ilan University. 

The authors believe that since Israel is a country of 
mass immigration it is an excellent testing ground for 
various studies as they relate to culture conflict and crime. 
Their basic hypothesis is that the problem of culture 
conflict with respect to crime and immigration arises 
with the second generation of immigrants. Other variables 
which were studied in depth were the ethnic origin of 
the delinquents and the amount of urbanization and some 
of the ecological factors as related to juvenile delinquency. 
Material which describes the ecological background of 
some of the recent immigrants enables one to gain a 
broader perspective and better understanding of some 
of the problems of Israel. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“Teen-Age Juries,” a summary of a study made by the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency (October 1966). 
During the past 3 years there has been an increasing use 
of what the mass media describe as a “novel” approach 
to the reduction of juvenile crime—the use of teenage 
juries in cases involving teenage defendants. 

The National Council on Crime and Delinquency studied 
18 such juries and found that the concept was not 
“novel” but has existed in some form since, at least, 1826. 
The Council also found no evidence for the extravagant 
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claims made for the effectiveness of juvenile juries. Either 
there was no evidence for such claims or, when statistics 
were available, these figures were found spurious. Further, 
it was found that bizarre punishments were frequently 
imposed. Some juveniles were compelled to wear humili- 
ating signs in public, while others were given thrashings 
in the courtroom. Parents were ordered to write essays 
on various subjects and to administer corporal punishment 
in open court. 

Being sentenced by their peers did not make the 
punishment more acceptable. There were instances found 
where resentment was greater than had the sentencing 
been done by adults. Further, the highly praised concept 
of trial by peers became a sham in instances where 19- 
year-old individuals were sentenced by jurors 4 to 5 
years their junior. Resentment also stemmed from the fact 
that there was no legal basis for the teenage jury and the 
fact that the provisions for privacy in juvenile cases was 
flaunted. 

The study concluded that mature judgment and broad 
human knowledge are needed of jurors in their decision 
making. 

“Bail Setting: A Study of Courtroom Interaction,” by 
Frederic Suffet (October 1966). The author,. research 
associate, Division of Community Mental Health, Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, New York Medical College, reviews 
some of the features of the bail system that have been the 
object of recent studies and research. He then indicates 
an area that had been ignored: “What happens in the 
courtroom when bail is being set?” 

This article tells of a study made during 1964 in the 
New York County Criminal Court which gave attention 
to three areas in connection with this question: (1) What 
patterns of interaction between the judge, the prosecutor, 
and the defense attorney are evident at bail settings; 
(2) how much disagreement is evident at these hearings 
and whose side will the judge usually take; (3) who of 
‘these three individuals wields the greatest influence at 
bail settings. 

An observer attended 1,473 bail hearings and found that 
in 49 percent of the cases the judge fixed bail without 
discussing the matter with either of the attorneys. In 
38 percent of the cases, either the prosecutor or the 
defense attorney suggested a bail amount and, without an 
objection from the opposing attorney, the judge fixed bail 
(which in two-thirds of the instances was the figure 
suggested to him). In 9 percent of the cases the pattern 
was more complex. Here the first bail suggestion was 
followed by a counter suggestion by the other side and 
then the judge indicated bail. In these instances the 
prosecutor’s counter suggestion was most often followed 
by the judge. Also, it is interesting to note that all of the 
prosecutor’s suggestions that the defendant be released on 
recognizance were followed, whereas only 40 percent of the 
defense attorney’s requests for this were granted. 

In only 3 percent of the cases did the sequence of 
interaction extend further with conflict and arguments. 

It was concluded that the defense attorney was the 
least influential member of the court and that the judge 
and the prosecutor were reciprocally supportive. 


“Federal Probation Belongs With the Courts,” by Albert 
Wahl (October 1966). The author, chief probation officer 
of the U. S. District Court for the Northern District of 
California, believes the recent proposal that the Federal 
Probation System be included within the Department of 
Justice is misguided. The proposal ignores, he states, the 
fact that the present probation service is not a fragmented 
function but rather a closely coordinated service. This 
coordination, he points out, exists because the Administra- 
tive Office in Washington, D. C., provides leadership and 
effects a close working relationship between the probation 
system and the two cooperating agencies, the Board of 
Parole and the Bureau of Prisons. Coordination of districts 
and uniformity of practice are also furthered by inservice 
training sessions and regional institutes where all three 
agencies participate. 

Federal probation officers for many years have served 
the United States Board of Parole (Department of 
Justice) in release planning and supervision of parolees, 


the author continues. They also have been responsible 
for the supervision of military parolees. He is confident 
that these supplemental duties have been handled effi- 
ciently by the Federal Probation Service. 

It has been repeatedly stressed, the author states, that 
the probation officer needs to be independent of the 
prosecutive agency of Government and that the federal 
judges have pointed to the undesirable consequences of 
tg the probation system within the Department of 

ustice. 

A study has shown that the probation officer spends 
fully a third of his time on presentence investigations 
for the federal courts and that 77 percent of his caseload 
is under court supervision. It would appear, the author 
concludes, that the Federal Probation System is where it 
belongs—with the courts. 

In the same issue of Crime and Delinquency is an 
article, “The Status of the Federal Probation System,” 
by Peter G. Fish. The author supports unification of the 
Federal Probation System, the Bureau of Prisons, and 
the Board of Parole into a centralized correctional agency. 


THE PRISON JOURNAL 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


The Spring-Summer 1966 issue of The Prison Journal 
is devoted to articles on Pennsylvania’s proposed new 
correctional complex. In December 1965 the General As- 
sembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania made statu- 
tory provisions for the eventual construction of a new 
prison system which would include facilities and services 
for the rehabilitation and constructive detention of pris- 
oners in keeping with present-day behavioral science and 
correctional concepts. 

“Design for Correctional Progress, a New Pennsylvania 
Program Facility,” by Frank Loveland (Spring-Summer 
1966). The prison break in January 1961 at the Eastern 
State Penitentiary in Philadelphia caused the General - 
Assembly in August 1961 to provide for study and research 
which eventually made possible the legislative provisions 
in December 1965 for a new penal system. The American 
Foundation, for whom Mr. Frank Loveland is director 
of the Institute of Corrections, in the fall of 1962 was 
requested by the Joint State Government Commission to 
assist in making certain studies and recommendations to 
replace the 135-year-old “Cherry Hill” Penitentiary in 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Loveland began his research by critically evaluating 
the existing Pennsylvania prison system. Three evaluative 
principles particularly related to the proposed new Penn- 
sylvania institution are discussed by the author. These 
principles are: (1) A correctional system should be 
developed on a long range master plan to accommodate 
future needs. (2) Institutional populations should not be 
so large as to make effective treatment impossible, though 
the size of the population should justify the monetary 
expenditure for the facility. (3) Correctional institutions 
should be located in or very near large urban areas. 

To overcome existing institutional deficiencies, the au- 
thor proposed the construction of an “institutional complex 
which would serve a number of purposes and include 
several related but separate functions.” This complex 
would consist of a diagnostic and classification center, a 
medical center, a correctional treatment center, and cor- 
rectional research and personnel training institutes. 

“Supportive Architecture for Treatment and Research,” 
by Norman Johnston (Spring-Summer 1966). Dr. Johnston, 
a sociology professor at Beaver College, proposes and 
discusses seven hypotheses as guidelines for supportive 
architecture. These guidelines cover such important fac- 
tors as location of the institution, its size, layout of cells 
or housing arrangements for inmates, and the effect that 
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the institution’s architecture may have on the treatment 
of the inmates. 

A brief history of prison architecture is included by the 
author in this very readable and informative article. 

“Administrative Structure and Therapeutic Climate,” by 
Harold M. Boslow and Arthur Kandel (Spring-Summer 
1966). The authors are, respectively, director and chief 
psychologist for Maryland’s Patuxent Institution. This is 
a stimulating account of what has happened at Patuxent, a 
Maryland treatment center for criminal offenders, since 
the inauguration of a truly clinical approach in dealing 
with offenders. Patuxent has been revamped so that its 
administrative policies and procedures are more like 
those of a psychiatric hospital, not a traditional penal 
reformatory. 

The authors express pride for their highly trained 
professional staff and take the position that no significant 
headway will be made until “treatment” is a reality and 
not just a word or an ideal out of reach. Our as yet 
unattained goal of meaningful clinical treatment for in- 
stitutionalized offenders is dramatized by the authors’ 
statement that presently only 50 full-time psychiatrists 
are employed to serve the one-half million prison inmates 
throughout America. 


“Specialized Staff Training Opportunities as Part of 
the New Institutional Program,” by Earnest W. Patton 
(Spring-Summer 1966). The author is the director of 
classification and treatment for the Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Correction. He discusses the interest at both the federal 
and state levels in determining the type preparatory 
training needed for a career in corrections, efforts to 
attract more professionals to this field, and the present 
training programs for personnel within the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Correction. 

The correctional complex now proposed for Pennsyl- 
vania will open new horizons for correctional staff training. 
Even experienced staff must be taught new duties in this 
new institution. Regular staff rotation is planned to avoid 
stagnation, thus creating additional demands on the 
training staff. 

That staff treining will be an integral part of the 
program of the new institutional complex is indeed a 
progressive step, says the author. The training staff will 
expand their program by using experienced, nonprofes- 
sional staff in the teaching of novice personnel; by in- 
creasing staff conferences as an instructional tool; and 
by seeking the instructional assistance of professional 
personnel in other agencies in close proximity to the new 
institution. 


“Opportunities for Research in Pennsylvania’s Newly 
Planned Correctional Institution,” by Melvin S. Heller 
and Robert L. Sadoff (Spring-Summer 1966). Both teachers 
of psychiatry at Temple University, the authors have 
succinctly listed four major areas with which researchers 
should concern themselves in studying the correctional 
milieu. The authors also express the opinion that con- 
tinuing evaluative research should be carried on at this 
new correctional complex for the same reasons that 
continuing evaluative research is carried on in private 
industry. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REEv COZART 
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The institutions now have modern classification pro- 
grams, complete educational facilities that permit high 
school graduation and college level courses, recreational 
opportunities of the widest variety, and all types of self- 
improvement outlets. The industrial program has been 
modernized and increased. Religious, medical, and farming 
programs are being improved. 

The author points out that staff salaries must be in- 
creased and that new construction and other improvements 
are necessary. Director McDougall and his associates are 
making these needs known to the public in order to gain 
support for needed appropriations. 


“Education in a Short-Term Institution,” by Lucile E. 
Blank (November-December 1966). The author, assistant 
director, Detention and Corrections Authority of St. Paul 
and Ramsey County, Minnesota, explains how the General 
Educational Development Testing Program is adminis- 
tered in the Workhouse for short-termers in St. Paul. The 
average time served by the inmates is 25 days. Forty per- 
cent of the population is under 25. Many of them are not 
high school graduates and are handicapped in retaining 
jobs. Candidates for the testing program attend evening 
classes. Seventy-four percent of the candidates have passed 
the tests compared with an 82 percent average for Minne- 
sota and a 73 percent national average. The program has 
boosted the morale of staff and inmates. 

In this issue are a brief account of psychiatric services 
rendered in the New York City detention institutions, an 
analysis of arrest experiences of New York State Parolees, 
and a report on the Parole Institutes sponsored by the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 


THE JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Reviewed by C. J. ECKENRODE 


“South Carolina Moves Ahead,” by Sam E. McCuen 
(November-December 1966). This is a very comprehensive 
and detailed account of the progress made in the South 
Carolina corrections program during the first 3 years of 
Director Ellis MacDougall’s tenure. The author is a staff 
writer for the State newspaper in Columbia. He describes 
the appalling conditions that formerly prevailed and 
contrasts them with the present situation. Improvements 
have been made in plants, personnel, programs, and morale. 


“The Unteachables,” by James W. L. Park (July 1966). 
The author is associate warden at the California State 
Prison at San Quentin. He evaluates the efforts made by 
middle-class correctional educators to inculcate in their 
inmate students the traits and qualities which characterize 
themselves. Because of the gulf which separates teacher 
and student, he writes, instilling self-discipline, for exam- 
ple, is a most difficult, if not well nigh impossible task. 

According to the author, not only have most offenders 
advanced beyond the chronological age at which inter- 
nalizing values and controls take place, but they also 
lack the motivation to honestly invest much of themselves 
in the long-range goals too often set out for them. 

What is needed, he suggests, is a method by which 
communications with the offender can be effected to the 
end that he will apply himself to the accomplishments of 
short-term goals, each with its reward or reinforcement, 
and all aimed at the attainment of a more distant goal 
which makes for social success. And this has the t 
chance to occur in a situation in which the offender has 
the greatest opportunity to participate in deciding on 
his program assignment. 

“The Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training,” by Charles S. Prigmore, Ph.D. (July 1966). 
The author, until recently executive director of the Joint 
Commission, reports on the initial official activities of the 
Commission’s program and outlines the four planned 
phases of its 3-year work. He enumerates the sevenfold 
areas of impact on prisons and uses these both for the 
enlightenment of correctional people and as reasons why 
corrections people should fall in line in support of the 
Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training. 

“Vocational Rehabilitation in a Penal Setting,” by 
Charles H. Huff (July 1966). Mr. Huff was supervisor of 
vocational training at the U. S. Penitentiary at Atlanta, 
Georgia, when he prepared this report. He covers the 
10-year history of the cooperative effort between the 
Georgia State Vocational Rehabilitation Services and the 
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Penitentiary and lists a number of specific cases in which 
the former serviced the clients of the latter. He describes 
the several steps which constitute the work up of any 
given case. 

The current posture of this cooperative project is an 
intensive research-demonstration study participated in by 
V.R.A., the federal probation service, and a number of 
federal institutions. It is in its first year of operation and 
may have a story to tell—depending upon the responses 
of those who are the recipients of the services offered. 

“I/T/A Means I Teach Adults,” by William H. Pahrman 
(October 1966). The author is supervisor of elementary 
education at the Oregon State Penitentiary. 

Sir James Pitman, grandson of Sir Isaac Pitman, the 
inventor of Pitman Shorthand, has developed what he calls 
i/t/a—initial teaching alphabet. It consists of 44 charac- 
ters for use in teaching reading at the most elementary 
level. After learning to read manuscript in i/t/a form, 
the student makes an easy transition to the traditional 
26-character alphabet. 

The author describes this system of teaching reading 
and reports on the success with which it has been used 
at the Oregon State Penitentiary. 

In our quest for new and better ways of helping 
illiterates attain literacy we might do well to investigate 
i/t/a’s potential. 


SAUVEGARDE DE L’ENFANCE 


Child Welfare (France) 
Reviewed by ERWIN SCHEPSES 


The September-October 1966 issue of Sauvegarde de 
UVEnfance contains a report on the Conference of the 
World Union of Organizations for the Welfare of Children 
and Adolescents, held at Evian, France, from June 1 to 
June 5, 1966, at which 21 public and private organizations 
were represented and delegates from 30 countries on four 
continents took part. The theme of the conference was 
“Parents and Young People Confronted With Juvenile 
Maladjustment.” Doctor Landry and Madame Girard, both 
staff members of a school for educators and parents in 
Paris, deal with the “Point of View of the Parents.” 

The questions to be answered are: What are the possi- 
bilities to resolve the so-called conflict of the generations? 
What is the attitude of parents with regard to maladjusted 
adolescents, and how can families be helped to participate 
in their education or re-education? As far as the conflict 
of the generations is concerned, the following elements 
appear to be of decisive importance: 

(1) Young people today develop faster than their 
parents did. ; 

(2) The structure of the family is changing, due to a 
growing urbanization of the family. Also, children usually 
receive a better education than their parents were privi- 
leged to have. The authority of the father is replaced at 
best by a well-meaning understanding and at worst by 
resignation on the part of the parents. Also, the father 
is away from the home for the greatest part of the day, 
working long hours while the mother finds it difficult to 
reconcile outside work with presence in the home. 

(3) While the young people attend school longer 
than ‘their parents and, therefore, frequently are better 
educated, prolonged schooling tends to prolong their 
adolescence. 

(4) France, for the last 20 years, has experienced a 
“demographic explosion.” While the number of births has 
increased greatly, the life expectancy of the older genera- 
tions has become much greater than before. Thus, when 
young people enter the labor market they often find that 
jobs to which they aspire are frequently and for an 
indefinite period held by their parents or even their 
grandparents. 

All this leads to tension between the generations and to 
a devaluation of the parental image in the eyes of the 
young. The fact that many parents in their formative 
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years lived through experiences of war, captivity or de- 
portation makes it particularly difficult for them to assume 
an educative role in the formative years of their children... 

As far as maladjusted adolescents are concerned, it 
seems necessary to distinguish between several categories. 
There is the adolescent who is maladjusted because of 
personality problems of his own; severe mental retardation 
and psychosis are examples. Others are involved in family 
conflicts, and still others find it difficult to adapt to the 
society of their environment. Parents confronted with 
these problems, frequently react with anxiety or rejection. 
In the case of juvenile delinquency, they often fear a 
thorough investigation which may reveal the existence of 
a severe marital conflict as the basis of the child’s malad- 
justment. If the parents want to help, they need insight 
into the problems of the young person, acceptance of him 
in spite of his shortcomings, or, in simple language, love 
and a knowledge of existing possibilities for education 
and rehabilitation. 

“The Point of View of the Young People” is discussed 
by M. Jean Cavale who is the director of the Association 
of French Vacation and Recreation Centers and a member 
of a prominent committee on youth. 

The reaction of young people towards their parents is 
difficult to determine because, as a rule, they prefer to be 
reticent about this subject. Contacts with groups of young 
people, on the other hand, are frequently revealing. In a 
great number of cases, the adolescents acknowledge the 
existence of a factual relationship. Beyond this, they see 
little cohesion. One young person is quoted as saying: 
“In order to have a dialogue with parents you have to 
meet them first.” Parents and children alike are afraid of 
communicating with each other because soc‘ety itself in 
these times is in a stage of immaturity. Communicating 
may arouse new fears. It is better to keep silent. 

Young people envisage their problems as follows: 

(1) They are aware of their lack of perfection, of their 
frailty, and of their dependence. They resent the fact that 
adults want to keep them in a class by themselves, in a 
kind of ghetto, instead of giving them an opportunity to 
express themselves about questions of a general nature. 

(2) Young people are concerned about the fact that 
they are not allowed to assume responsibilities. This 
drives them into organizations among themselves and in 
extreme cases into gangs, with delinquent activities 
resulting. 

(3) Young people are concerned with a precarious lack 
of social success. This, in part, is a consequence of pro- 
longed school attendance which keeps them dependent on 
their parents. 

(4) Sexual problems play a difficult part in the relation- 
ship between parents and adolescents. Few parents are 
able to handle these problems adequately, and most adoles- 
cents see their parents as either immature or hypocritical. 

In France, in particular, there is a gap between children 
of working class or middle class origin and their parents 
because those children, as a rule, have a better education 
and consider themselves superior to their parents. 

Public agencies and private organizations in France are 
very much concerned with the problem of the maladjust- 
ment of youth. Aside from their traditional areas of 
function—justice, correction, labor, health—the public 
authorities assist the private organizations financially. 
These private organizations come under three large cate- 
gories: (1) Social, political and religious movements 
which see dealing with youth as an intrinsic part of their 
activities; (2) specific youth organizations which deal 
with prevention, social action, etc.; and (3) organizations, 
known as “institutions” in France which offer services 
supposedly interesting young people. 

During the last few years, interest in helping young 
people, especially those considered to be endangered, has 
grown considerably in France. Numerous new schools 
train all kinds of “technicians” in the fields of social 
development, culture, education, and research. 

The same issue contains a brief report by M. Barnard 
Astruc, an educator in Abidjan, Ivory Coast on “Mal- 
adjusted Children in Ivory Coast.” 


Ivory Coast, a former French colony, is developing 


toward urbanization and industrialization. This transition 
does not always offer a child a chance for a _ healthy 
development. Though numerous families provide their 
children with adequate care and education, a large number 
of children do not receive satisfactory schooling. These 
children frequently leave their homes, seek shelter with 
relatives or friends which is never refused, and stay for 
months in a row completely unsupervised. They become 
involved in petty theft in order to feed and clothe them- 
selves but rarely in serious offenses. 

The Ivory Coast, in an attempt to solve the problem of 
maladjusted children, has organized an office under the 
direction of a social worker, a woman, who supervises 
a number of assistants. This office works together with 
the children’s judge when the child has committed an 
offense, and with physicians, psychologists, and school 
social workers. If a child is adjudged delinquent, he may 
be returned to his family or to some trustworthy person, 
sometimes under continued supervision by the office of 
social service, or he may be placed in an institution. 

The office of social service is also engaged in prevention. 
For children who are found to be abused or abandoned, 
foster homes are found. An education center in Dabon 
receives up to 60 boys between the ages of 10 and 14 who 
are considered to be delinquent or in moral danger. This 
center provides the boys with elementary education and 
limited apprenticeships. It is presently being reevaluated. 
Finally, children remain in their home supervised by the 
staff of the office of Social Service. 

Private organizations administer a small home for aban- 
doned boys and a reception center for homeless minors. 

A halfway house, a rural rehabilitation center, a home 
for handicapped children, and a home for unmarried 
pregnant women are planned for the near future. 

The greatest difficulty in the Ivory Coast seems to be 
to secure adequately trained staff. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


“Use of Behavioral Techniques in a Case of Compulsive 
Stealing,” by Ralph Wetzel (Journal of Consulting Psychol- 
ogy, November 1966). This study describes the use of 
behavioral science principles in modifying compulsive 
stealing in a 10-year-old boy who had a 5-year history of 
such behavior. The study also demonstrates the use of 
nonprofessional persons in the modification, observation, 
and recording of this deviant behavior. 

The boy’s history indicated that assorted types of punish- 
ment had been ineffective in stopping his stealing; conse- 
quently, a different type of approach was tried. It was 
decided to withdraw positive reinforcement whenever the 
boy stole. The boy’s positive relationship with a cook on 
the staff of this residential home was used as the positive 
reinforcement. 

Whenever the boy stole, the cook was informed and 
instructed to say: “I am sorry that you stole so and so’s 
blank because now I can’t let you stay with me.” The cook 
was instructed to say nothing else, to listen to no explana- 
tions or excuses, and to turn and walk away. The 
following day the cook was to resume their usual warm 
relationship. 

The child-care workers at this home for mildly disturbed 
children were told that whenever it was determined that 
the boy had property in his possession which was not 
legitimately his, they were to (1) record the stealing 
incident on a daily chart, and (2) report the incident to 
the cook. The cook was instructed to keep a record of the 
days missed with the boy because of his stealing. All of 
the staff were urged to praise and otherwise reinforce 
all of the boy’s socially approved behavior. 

An immediate reduction in stealing behavior followed 
the beginning of the visits with the cook. However, the 
rate of pilfering soon returned to its original level—he 
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was stealing something nearly everyday. When the staff 
and the cook began and persistently followed their instruc- 
tions, the rate of theft began a continual dropping off. 
The stealing behavior was successfully eliminated over a 
3%-month period. 

The author points out that removal of a positive rein- 
forcer avoids many of the undesirable side effects of 
punishment. The choice of the reinforcer and the necessity 
of reinforcing immediately and consistently are held to 
be crucial in this type of behavior modification. 


“Physique and Motivation,” by Juan B. Cortés and 
Florence M. Gratti (Journal of Consulting Psychology, 
November 1966). This is the most recent of a series of 
articles in which these authors have explored various 
personality characteristics associated with differing body- 
types. In this study, using 100 delinquent and 100 non- 
delinquents (mean age 17%) the authors found a positive 
relationship between the need to achieve and the energetic 
component of physique—mesomorphic somatotype. Signifi- 
cant differences were found between the delinquents and 
the nondelinquents on the need to achieve, the delinquents 
seoring significantly higher. 

The authors suggest that caution be used in interpreting 
these results. They contend that motives are learned and 
that environment plays a very important role. However, 
they believe that physique, along with other factors, may 
predispose individuals toward some types of motivation 
more than toward others. 

Correctional workers engaged in trying to rehabilitate 
offenders frequently bemoan their fate because of the 
difficulties they meet in dealing with their particular 
population. Also, much frustration is expressed over 
society’s reluctance to accept the released offender after 
he has completed his program of correctional treatment. 
The following recent article suggests that there are others 
who are in an even more difficult situation. 


“Social Consequences of Mental Illness,” by Richard E. 
Lamy (Journal of Consulting Psychology, November 1966). 
The author had 168 sulanmeninate liberal arts college 
students (74 males, 94 females) decide between the 
selection of a former mental patient or an ex-convict in 30 
different situations. 

The role of the ex-mental patient was viewed as less 
desirable even than the highly negative role of the ex- 
convict. The data seem to indicate that the person who has 
had a mental hospitalization was more stigmatized than 
the individual with a prison record. (Feel better?) 

While the journal is not psychological and the popula- 
tion discussed is not correctional, John E. Knight’s article 
in the Journal of the American Hospital Association 
(Volume 40, No. 18, September 16, 1966) contains some 
suggestions about handling a problem which does confront 
correctional administrators. If one substitutes the words 
“correctional institution” for “hospital” the title of the 
article takes on particular significance: “Strengthening the 
Hospital’s Competitive Position in the Search for Person- 
nel.” The author points out that the old challenge of 
finding an adequate work force requires new approaches 
and ideas. Mr. Knight reviews a number of practical 
suggestions to achieve the goal stated in the title of 
his article. 

A novel approach to another perennial problem in 
correctional institutions—scheduling for different work- 
shifts—is described in “A Planned-Time Program Can 
Boost Nursing Morale, Provide Balanced Coverage,” by 
Margaret Hayden (Modern Hospital, September 1966). 
While the scheduling method suggested would have to 
be modified (since it includes part-time nurses) the advan- 
tages of this approach would seem to make an investi- 
gation of its applicability worthwhile: Everyone works 
no more than 5 days in a row, has no split weekends, has 
days off scheduled well in advance, etc. 

The articles reviewed cover a wide range. Generally, 
they seem to indicate that behavior can be modified even 
if it is deeply ingrained; that while we in corrections 
work with a difficult population, it could be worse; and, 
there are individuals who are attempting to deal with 
problems relating to staff as well as those relating to 
inmates. 
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CALIFORNIA YOUTH AUTHORITY 
QUARTERLY 


Reviewed by ROBERT W. FREEMAN 


“The Challenge of the Mentally Retarded,” by Heman G. 
Stark (Fall 1966). Mr. Stark sounds a clear call for in- 
creased use of new diagnostic instruments on those com- 
mitted to the Youth Authority who show signs of mental 
retardation. He is quick to point out that one test 
currently in use apparently fails to differentiate between 
those suffering from true mental retardation and those 
suffering from “cultural retardation,’ whose population 
is characterized by the slow learner, and with whom the 
Youth Authority primarily deals. . 

Utilization of different screening tests coupled with an 
overall judgment of staff during a case conference has led 
to a sharpening of intake procedures so that the truly 
retarded do not reach the Youth Authority, and that 
cases in need of care in other settings may be identified 
and referred to appropriate departments. Specific pro- 
grams are under development which will provide an 
educational program specifically geared for the educable 
mentally retarded. Teachers who have had specific training 
with the mentally retarded would be hired and would 
teach in “self-contained” classrooms where the program 
would be on a morning and afternoon basis, while the 
remainder of the school day would be devoted to such 
areas as arts and crafts, music, physical education, and 
remedial reading. 

Projected for opening in March 1969 is a 480-bed 
institution which will have 120 beds allocated for the 
care of the more seriously mentally retarded found within 
the Youth Authority population. There will be a 10 to 1 
average daily attendance pupil-teacher ratio where the 
curriculum will be more activity-oriented than the regular 
academic school program. The climate induced will be low 
key and unpressured. Tentatively planned is another in- 
stitution along similar lines providing for wards on a 
regional basis. 

“Parolees and High School Diplomas,” by Robert Watt 
(Fall 1966). This article investigates and describes proce- 
dures used by high schools in San Mateo County between 
July 1, 1958, and June 30, 1962, in admitting and coun- 
seling the California Youth Authority parolee upon en- 
tering or re-entering high school. It was hypothesized 
that there would be a greater percentage of nongraduate 
parolees than graduate parolees with a history of the 
following: (1) Truancy warranting suspension or ex- 
clusion; (2) defiant school behavior warranting suspension 
or exclusion; and (3) revocation of parole. Results con- 
firmed all three hypotheses. In addition, it was found that 
the graduate parolee thinks differently about school and 
himself than does the nongraduate parolee. Graduate 
parolees felt they had someone from the school staff 
with whom they could talk and discuss their problems; 
this group also was more active in cocurricular activities 
than the nongraduates. 

It was recommended that (1) high school districts 


in conjunction with the Youth Authority conduct a study 


or series of studies to investigate the successes of the 
parolee; (2) assignment of all parolees, who return to 
full-time school, be made to one or two specific counselors 
who handle all the parolees; (3) Youth Authority assign 
all parolees returning to school to a selected number of 
parole officers rather than to all officers; (4) Youth 
Authority should assign lighter caseloads to parole officers 
if the parolee cannot be assigned to one of the selected 
number of parole officers; and (5) comparison be made 
of success or failure rates of parolees with placements 
in full-time and continuation school. 

“Foster Care in a Probation Department,” by James L. 
King (Fall 1966). The author analyzes the role and function 
of the probation department in foster care. He points up 
the fact that it is not too widely known that a significant 
number of wards and dependent children of the juvenile 


court, throughout the State of California, are placed in 
foster-care programs under the supervision of county 
probation departments. Such a program takes on major 
proportions not only in terms of the number of children 
and staff involved, but represents a sizeable item in the 
annual budget of many probation departments. The author 
points up that recent emphasis has been placed on the 
strengthening of the family relationship whenever possible 
in lieu of the separation of the child from the family. It 
is pointed out that in foster-care placement there is a 
duplication of effort between the probation and welfare 
agency, particularly as it relates to a home study which 
insures that proper standards are met. 

The author describes an interesting demonstration and 
experimental project in Alameda County which provides 
for an interagency committee to be established between the 
probation and welfare departments, made up of the chief 
of the Child Welfare Unit, the supervisor of the Foster 
Care Unit of the Welfare Department, the supervisor of 
the Placement Unit and the staff supervisor of the Proba- 
tion Department. Apparently much has been gained 
through this joint effort. 

The author then touches on the rather ambivalent role 
played by probation departments in relation to foster 
care which apparently arises from the implied conflict of 
casework practice in an authoritative setting. It is stated 
that the helpful use of authority is almost mandatory, 
particularly in relation to the work with the problem 
adolescent and poorly motivated inconsistent parents. The 
author believes that it is imperative that the field of 
probation in California set standards for foster care as 
it has done so effectively in juvenile hall, camp programs, 
and other aspects of probation services. 


SOCIALIST LEGALITY and 


SOVIET JUSTICE 
(U.S.S.R.) 
Reviewed by PETER P. LEJINS 


This review covers the year 1966 for each of the two 
U.S.S.R. journals. The general themes, points of emphasis, 
and frames of reference of special significance to the 
American reader are much the same this year as they 
were last year. These were pointed up in reviews of the 
June and December 1965 and March 1966 issues of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. 

An interesting series of statements is carried in the 
four issues of Socialist Legality in 1966 (February, April, 
October, and November—the December issue was not 
available at the time this review was prepared). The 
series is entitled, “Aid to Those Who Study the Marxian- 
Leninist Theory of the State and the Law.” Each of the 
articles in the series, which began in the October 1965 
issue, is about 8 pages long. The articles discuss the 
foundations of the Soviet theory and, consequently, also 
the practice of law enforcement, corrections, and the 
prevention of crime. The series is described as a special 
aid for the training of Party workers on the level of the 
third and highest step of political education. It has a 
double significance for the American reader. On the one 
hand it gives insight into official Soviet thinking in the 
matters of criminality. Secondly, because of the current 
assessment policies in the area of prevention and control 
of crime in the United States, e.g., the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice, it is interesting to see how the Marxian theories 
tackle the same problems. True to Hegelian dialectics, the 
articles are permeated with reminders that the analyses 
pertain to the current developmental stage of the Soviet 
state and society, but many of the comments seem to have 
general significance for the Marxian theory of crime. In 
the opinion of this reviewer many American readers would 
be interested in and would benefit from an English trans- 
lation of this series in its entirety. 

The February article of the series is entitled “Persua- 
sion and Coercion in the Soviet State.” Going back to the 
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writings of Lenin, the article juxtaposes these two basic 
methods of securing law and order and eliminating law- 
lessness. A very interesting analysis of the methods of 
persuasion, presumably to be found in Lenin’s writings, 
is given. Persuasion here means the securing of citizen 
cooperation with the legal order, based on _ intelligent 
understanding of an adherence to the communist doctrine 
and the high morale of the citizens in identifying their 
personal goals with the goals of the state by means of 
propaganda, education, and the success of the communist 
programs. All this, of course, is stated in terms of the 
Soviet worker state and communist doctrine. Stripped of 
Marxian verbiage, this is a rather interesting profession 
of faith in the consensus of the ruled as against coercion 
by the exercise of the punitive power of the state—not 
unlike that which one is accustomed to find in the writings 
of the philosophers of the Enlightenment or with such 
sociologists of law as Ehrlich. 

But then the discussion turns to the other side of the 
coin, the. need for coercion, which is justified primarily 
by the presence of the capitalist heritage in the socialist 
state of today. And here we find unhesitating justification 
for the ruthless suppression by punishment of any behavior 
that constitutes a threat to the socialist order of the 
worker state. After having thus declared the need for 
both persuasion and coercion, the article goes on to 
analyze the forms of coercion, among them, punishment. 
A rather broad definition of punishment is given by 
subsuming under it also correction. The need for individ- 
ualization of punishment is expressed. This theoretical 
position of incorporating correction into punishment has 
its counterpart in Soviet practice, which views correctional 
processes to a much lesser extent than the United States 
as the domain of applied behavioral science in modifying 
human behavior. In the Soviet Union correction is still 
predominantly viewed as a byproduct of punishment. 

After having given some attention to the forms of legal 
coercion other than punishment, such as disciplinary, 
administrative, and civil actions in response to law viola- 
tions, the article goes on to the discussion of societal 
acticn or group influence in the case of law violations. 
The difference is stated between group control with regard 
to immoral or unethical actions and law violations. A 
detailed discussion of the measures of group action in the 
case of law violations follows. The comrades’ courts and 
workers’ orgavizations serving as surety for an offender 
are given as examples. An interesting discussion of the 
combined utilization of criminal punishments and group 
actions concludes this topic. 

Other articles in this series deal with “The Guaranties 
of Personal Freedom and Protection of the Rights of 
Citizens of the U.S.S.R.” (April); “The Governmental 
and Societal Bases in the Guidance of the Socialist 
Society” (October) ; “Socialist Legality and Socialist Judi- 
cial Process: Their Further Strengthening” (November). 

A topic from an entirely different area but of interest to 
the American reader is that of expunging (sudimostj) the 
“criminal record.” Related to the current interest in this 
country in a crime-data repository, especially by means 
of electronic data processing, is the question of deleting 
a criminal record from the proposed “criminal registry.” 
It is interesting to note that the entire issue of the role 
of the criminal record in the subsequent handling of the 
offender involved in a new offense—in terms of his 
employment and his rights as a citizen—is presently a 
subject of discussion also in Soviet literature (Socialist 
Legality, February 1966). 

As to Soviet Justice, three topics continue to be of 
special concern and appear with considerable regularity 
throughout the year. These are comrades’ courts, hooli- 
ganism, and juvenile delinquency and youthful crime. The 
last two overlap appreciably. Of special interest to the 
readers of FEDERAL PROBATION might be an article from 
the third of these areas, entitled “Labor Colony; What 
Thereafter?” by K. Prikhodko. It is an extremely inter- 
esting report on the recidivism of adolescent offenders 
released from the labor colonies. Although the author 


does not identify the colony or colonies from which the 
data are obtained, and likewise does not give any indica- 
tion of the size of the populations on which the percent- 
ages appearing in the article are based, the information 
is very interesting. One has to take the figures for what 
they are and leave open the issue of the representativeness. 
The report states that by 2 years after release from the 
labor colonies, about 30 percent of the offenders had 
committed new crimes; 8 percent committed a new offense 
within 3 months of release; 12 percent within 3 to 6 
months; 7 percent within 6 months to a year; and the 
rest during the second year. A more intensive study of 
those who relapsed within 6 months showed that 90 
percent of these did not receive any help either in getting 
registered (apparently admitted to live) in the community 
to which they went, or in finding employment; nor were 
they supervised by anyone. Thus, in all of these cases they 
came under the influence of criminalistic elements and 
drifted anew into criminality. These data impel the writer 
to stress the importance of special attention and help for 
the released young offender on the part of the organiza- 
tions and administrative agencies in the area of his 
residence and employment. The author further reports 
that a study of the former inmates of one of the labor 
colonies, conducted 6 months after their release, showed 
that 87 percent had problems with finding employment. 
Only 20 percent of the youngsters found employment 
within the first 2 weeks after release, and 37 percent 
between 2 and 4 weeks. 

From other articles which touch on the same topic, 
although with less data but with similar conclusions, one 
might mention “Preventing Recidivism,” by V. Demin 
and I. Dudirev, in the June issue, Number 11. Here also, 
lack of supervision and help after release is blamed as the 
main cause of recidivism. 

A timely topic from the American point of view is the 
discussion of joyriding from the standpoint of the offense 
category which it constitutes and the responsibility for it. 
It appears in an article written by Professor B. Kurinov 
entitled, “Criminal Responsibility for Unauthorized Use 
of Automotive Means of Transportation and Other Self- 
Propelling Vehicles.”” Apparently a decree by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR of 
June 3, 1965, amended Par. 212 of the Criminal Code of 
that country, establishing the responsibility for unauthor- 
ized use of automobiles, etc., without the intent to steal. 
A special term, “ugon,” presumably somewhat similar to 
“joyriding,” is introduced, meaning taking possession 
intentionally of someone’s vehicle for an illegal ride but 
without the intent of stealing it. The act of taking 
possession can be open or clandestine, with use of force or 
without. It is pointed out that this offense differs from 
larceny and robbery in terms of its “subjective element”— 
the absence of the intent to steal. The motives and aims of 
such illegal appropriation of vehicles can be very different: 
hooliganism, desire to take a ride, desire to get home 
more quickly, ete. 

The author cites a decision of the Supreme Court of 
the RFSR which reversed the sentence of larceny in the 
case of a man who took from someone’s garage a motor- 
cycle and abandoned it in the street the next day, not far 
from the place were it was taken. The Supreme Court 
set aside the judgment of larceny because the man 
did not intend to steal the vehicle, but just wanted to take 
a ride; therefore, the qualification of the offense as “ugon” 
was deemed applicable. 

Both journals announce their plans to commemorate in 
1967 the 50th anniversary of the Communist revolution 
in Russia. Some of the articles already dwell on this topic. 
Apparently a number of historical and ideological survey 
articles are contemplated. They should be of special in- 
terest to the foreign reader, since they presumably would 
deal with more general characteristics of Soviet policies 
in the area of crime and also with long-term developments 
rather than with concrete and local issues which often 
lack meaning outside of their own setting. 
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CORRECTIVE PSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by Davin H. GRONEWOLD 


“Characteristics of Contemporary Violence,” by Gerald 
Sabath, Ph.D. (September 1966). The author speculates on 
the violence of our times in terms of what he sees as 
the underlying dynamics of this destructive behavior. 
Paradoxically, this apparent increase in physical violence 
has taken place when our major social institutions have 
become more humanitarian, and when they have elimin- 
ated extreme punitive behavior toward people. He points 
out that the family, the military, the schools, and religious 
bodies have greatly tempered their authority, which was 
once arbitrary and harsh. Political institutions have 
tended to take over the legitimate expression of violence 
and the use of physical sanctions which in the past were 
assumed functions of many of our social institutions. 
Governmental agencies have themselves become more 
restrained in their legitimate expression of physical sanc- 
tions, as is illustrated by the rapid decrease in the use of 
capital punishment. Humanitarian values have been 
applied to the administration of justice, and to the 
correction of felons. In view of the humanitarian trend 
in the behavior of our social institutions, it is difficult 
to understand why individual or “voluntary” violence 
seems to be on the increase. 

The author distinguishes between violence with in- 
stitutional sanction, which in his view is on the wane, 
and voluntary violence which apparently is mounting. 
Voluntary violence is defined as the individual enactment 
of unsanctioned destructive and self-destructive behavior. 
He points to the high rate of automobile accidents, and 
high increases of youth and adult crime as an illustration 
of this trend. He sees as a reason for this increased in- 
dividual violence, the lessening of inner controls and of 
outer social restraints. With the surrender of the 
prerogative to administer violence, social institutions, 
including the family, have also abrogated their responsi- 
bility to apply discipline. Communication between repre- 
sentatives of institutional authority and developing youth 
has broken down. 

An assumption behind relaxing controls is that men 
are naturally good and, in addition, that men are not 
destructive by nature. The author makes the point that 
whereas formerly individuals could release their aggres- 
sions against those who were outsiders by reason of 
race or religion, aggression toward such targets is not 
now approved. Consequently, increases in violence toward 
relatives, friends, and others in the community can be 
anticipated in the future, as well as increases in self- 
destructiveness. In conclusion, he indicates that violence 
in our culture is not being reduced, but that it is being 
channelled into different areas. 

The author has presented a stimulating theory, but 
his argument, couched in sweeping generalizations, is 
extremely vulnerable, both in its inclusions and its ex- 
clusions. In his observation of the general trend in our 
social institutions toward a de-emphasis of violence, he 
fails to mention either the catastrophic world wars, or 
the continued sanction of violence in our international 
relations. His comments about a reduction of violence 
toward outsiders is at best an assumption that is not 
fully validated by current events. 

“Three Dimensions for Diagnosis and Psychotherapy of 
Repetitive Criminals,” by Fred Cutter, Ph.D. (September 
1966). The author has constructed a neuropsychopathic 
model with the help of which he believes an offender can 
be classified and understood. The model consists of a 
seven-step continuum with extreme neurotic behavior to 
the left of the scale as step one, and extreme psycho- 
pathic behavior to the right of the scale as step seven. 
Integrated behavior is represented in the center of the 
scale as step four. 

The continuum is explained by three operational, defin- 


able dimensions: direction of distress, role diversity, and 
degree of involvement. The behavior between types is dis- 
tinguished in terms of three dimensions. The author uses 
the terms “neurotic” and “psychopathic” in their usual 
connotations on the grounds that a surprising degree of 
consensus does occur in the use of these seemingly 
ambiguous labels. The scale is not offered as an objective 
rating system, although it could be developed in that way. 
The dimension, “direction of distress,” refers to the way 
in which a person, in the course of relating to others, 
resolves, reduces, or avoids psychic distress. The neurotic 
internalizes his guilt, conflicts, and self-doubts, and 
directs his feelings inward in terms of fantasy and free- 
floating anxiety. In contrast, the psychopathic person 
handles his feelings by impulsive, irrational actions which 
create problems for others. 

The second dimension, that of “role diversity,” refers 
to how the individual handles the roles he is required to 
fill. The well-integrated person represented on the middle 
step of the continuum is aware of obvious conflicts and 
handles them with a variety of techniques. The neurotic 
has a well-defined notion of what society expects, is 
aware of contradictions, but is unable to handle them. 
The psychopath has minimal or a poorly perceived notion 
of what different situations require, and is not aware of 
contradictions. He uses seduction primarily in his role 
performance. 

The third dimension used as a clue to the understanding 
of the offender is the degree of his identification and 
involvement with others. The normal person has a well- 
integrated hierarchy of commitments to others. The neu- 
rotic becomes overinvolved and overcommitted to one 
person, whereas the psychopath is uninvolved, and views 
others as expendable. 

_ Dr. Cutter has made a contribution to the classification 

literature. It is to be hoped that he will continue in 
experimentation with his model and report fully on his 
findings. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. Nau 


“Free Men By Day, Prisoners By Night,” by Jim Seymour 
and George Kiseda (Parade Magazine, November 6, 1966). 
Describing the Federal Bureau of Prisons work-release 
program as “one of the boldest and most signficant ex- 
periments in criminal rehabilitation ever attempted in 
the U. S.,” the writer examines the program at the 
Federal Correctional Institution in Seagoville, Texas. 
Inmates who have records for crimes of violence are not 
given the privilege of work release but those who commit 
such offenses as forgery, car theft, postal violation, or 
possession of marijuana are considered good risks for 
the program. 

Although most of the releasees are employed in nearby 
Dallas as welders, painters, plumbers, and landscape 
designers, some are permitted to enroll in vocational 
training school programs and two inmates are attending 
a nearby college. By August 1966, prisoners on work 
release at Seagoville had earned almost $100,000. More 
than 150 prisoners had entered the program and 57 had 
been released back into society. Eight work releasees fled, 
but most of them returned of their own accord. 

The work-release program, the author points out, is 
in operation in 27 federal correctional facilities where 
1,400 inmates have earned more than three-quarters of a 
million dollars in the first year. Only 72 have violated 
the trust imposed in them. Bureau of Prison officials are 
impressed with the favorable reaction of communities and 
employers and regard the program as one of “unlimited 
potential.” 

“An Alcoholic’s Letter to His Son” (Reader’s Digest, 
November 1966. Condensed from Denver Post. Anonymous). 
This is a letter from an alcoholic father to his college 
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freshman son. The father, who has not been on a drunk 
in 3 years, suggests to his son that there are certain 
simple tests he should make as he experiments with alcohol. 
He recommends that a party in his own home when his 
divorced mother is having some friends in would be the 
ideal way to have his first drinking experience, rather than 
with a crowd of friends in an automobile. 

The author defines alcohol for what it is, a depressant 
that affects one’s faculty for self-criticism, judgment, and 
restraint. He suggests to his son that despite the commer- 
cials and drinking patterns shown in movies or on TV, he 
ean be successful and sociable without indulging. He also 
points out some danger signals that should be watched, 
indicating a fondness for alcohol greater than he observes 
in others. Finally, he recommends a test: that he refrain 
from drinking periodically to ascertain his reliance on 
alcohol as a socializer, a crutch, or a flight from reality. 

“Society and the Sex Criminal,” by Gladys Denny Shultz, 
(Reader’s Digest, November 1966. Condensed from How 
Many More Victims?, published by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa). A successful writer who was the victim 
of an attempted rape decided to conduct a survey of what 
the various states are doing to protect their citizens from 
sex crimes. She found that 23 states have enacted indeter- 
minate sentence laws with the provision for intensive 
psychiatric treatment, but since most of the states do not 
have adequate psychiatric facilities, the courts rarely 
impose the sentence. California and Massachusetts have 
separate institutions for the study and treatment of sex 
offenders. Wisconsin’s Sex Crime Law provides that the 
courts must commit rapists to the Public Welfare Depart- 
ment for a thorough mental and physical examination. 
If the psychiatrists decide that an offender is sexually 
deviated, the courts must either place him on probation, 
with state supervised psychiatric care, or recommend him 
to the Department for treatment. In a 15-year period 
during which 2,619 sex offenders were studied, 1,097 were 
recommitted to the Division of Corrections of the State 
Department of Public Welfare with 905 of them making 


parole. Only 10.6 percent ever returned for other sex 
offenses. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 
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The author is encouraged by the progressive’ legislation 
and treatment program developed in a few ‘states but 
deplores the fact that it will take many more attacks on 
women and children before citizens and legislators in 
other states respond to the need for action. 

“How Good Are Juries?,” by Fletcher Knebel (Reader’s 
Digest, November 1966. Condensed from Look Magazine). 
This article is a review of the book, The American Jury, 
published as a result of a 10-year Ford Foundation grant. 
The book was written by two members of the University of 
Chicago Law School faculty who examined 3,576 criminal 
jury trials of the 1950’s from all sections of the country. 
One of the highlights of the research was that in 72 
percent of all criminal trials, the judge and the jury 
agreed fully on the verdict. In the other 28 percent the 
jury tended largely to be more lenient than the judge. 

The study conducted by Harry Kalven, Jr., and Horace 
Zeisel explodes some of the popular notions about juries. 
They found that, contrary to general belief, juries do 
understand what they are doing and are not easily 
swayed by the oratory of the prosecutor or the defense 
attorney. Juries are not usually sentimental or of low 
educational achievement. Juries are not impulsive but 
inclined to deliberate with serious intent. Jurors are re- 
luctant to enforce laws which reflect offenses they them- 
selves have committed, such as gambling and driving under 
the influence. Author Zeisel concluded that juries have 
“a kind of ruthless common sense” and on occasion will 
exercise the power of pardon. 

The study disclosed that both judge and jury are reluc- 
tant to impose the death penalty in capital offense cases 
with the judges imposing capital punishment 26 percent 
of the time and juries 19 percent. 

The researchers had no preconceived notions of the 
jury’s role in the judicial system but at the conclusion 
of the study they expressed admiration for the jury system 
and observed that juries temper law with mercy and 
support the deeply American idea of the presumption 
of innocence. 


Task Force Director, Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training, Washington, D.C. 


Historical and Critical Look at Borstal Training 


Borstal Re-Assessed. By Roger Hood. London: 
Heinemann, 1965. Pp. 244. 42s. 


Once having been an “old Borstal lad,” it is impossible 
thereafter to doff the tie. Witness the fact that Brendan 
Behan, who spent only a short time in Borstal in what 
was to be a very short life, is remembered as much for 
his Borstal Boy as for anything else he had written. < 

Similarly, this reviewer, having once upon a long time 
ago written with Dr. William Healy a book on Borstal, is 
fated, it would seem, to go through the rest of his life as 
an “old Borstal lad.” 

All observers agree that Borstal was at its height just 
prior to World War II, with what was perhaps the most 
advanced, even successful method of treatment and train- 
ing of adolescent offenders that the Western World had 
seen to date. In those relatively peaceful days, some 70 
percent of Borstal graduates passed at least the first 2 
years in the community without a further brush with the 
law; of those reconvicted, only 12 percent appeared in the 
courts more than once. 

The 1960’s have seen almost a reversal of the success 
figures of the thirties; only 36 percent avoided reconvic- 


tion within 2 years after release; of those reconvicted 
almost 40 percent have more than once thereafter ap- 
peared in court. 

The time has obviously come, therefore, to reappraise 
what the author has called “. . . the most famous, and 
most hopeful, penal experiment of this century .. .” 

In order to do this, Professor Hood, who lectures at the 
University of Durham, gives us an excellent history of 
Borstal since the famous report of the Gladstone Com- 
mittee in 1895 which resulted in the establishment 5 years 
later of the first Borstal institution, on an experimental 
basis at the old prison at Borstal, near Rochester, from 
which the system derived its name. The first prisoners to 
be received as Borstal pioneers were transferred here 
from London prisons: “It is significant that the first 
party arrived in chains.” 

“Plus ca change, plus c’est la méme chose” says the old 
French adage. A reformatory east of the Mississippi 
(not to identify it more specifically), where only a few 
years ago some inmates were received from other insti- 
tutions in handcuffs and leg irons, today operates two 
halfway houses on the grounds for its residents. The leg 
chains have finally gone the way of the rule of silence 
which also obtained here only a few years ago. 
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The purpose of this digression is to emphasize an inter- 
esting fact in the history of penology—that the means at 
the disposal of institution personnel are not unlimited, 
that all of these means may be found at any one time in 
practice in one jurisdiction or another; that the penolog- 
ical pendulum never stops swinging. 

What makes the difference is the attitude of the inno- 
vators and the top administrators. Dr. Hood gives ample 
credit to “. .. the increase in the prestige of the borstals 
(as) almost entirely due to an admiration of the training 
carried out in the institutions under Alexander Paterson,” 
who came to the Prison Commission in 1922 after some 
years in settlement house work. This reviewer had the 
privilege of friendship with this extraordinary man, and 
if Borstal flourished in the thirties, it was as the length- 
ened shadow of his influence and inspiration. 

Ten years after his initial appointment, he visited 
prisons in the United States, bringing back with him the 
forestry camp idea which was to be the forerunner of 
the completely open Borstals at North Sea Camp, Holles- 
ley Bay, and Usk. 

The genius of Alec Paterson lay chiefly in his ability to 
select men, and then to fire them with the dedication and 
enthusiasm which marked himself. His Borstal ‘“Gov- 
ernors,” or wardens, before the last World War were 
drawn from many callings and backgrounds. The aim 
was, though it was not often stated as straightforwardly 
as in 1925 to “. . . combine many of the features of a 
publie school . . .,”” by which is meant, of course, the pri- 
vate schools in which so many of England’s leaders, in- 
cluding Sir Alec himself, were trained. 

Many governors and housemasters were drawn from 
among the graduates of these private school establish- 
ments: The honor system, the playing field, blazers, and 
the “house spirit” all had their origins in the places from 
which the guiding personnel were, by and large, drawn. 

One of the finest chapters in this excellent book, entitled 
“Training in the Golden Age,” describes in interesting 
detail the principles which guided the treatment-training 
process and the programs devised for carrying them out 
in their heyday. 

Before the war, there were some nine Borstals in 
operation—five closed and four opened. Today there are 
twice that number, with a much wider variety of accom- 
modation, location, and emphasis. I had the opportunity 
during the summer of 1965 of making a brief visit to 
Feltham, which I had closely observed in 1939, and 
Huntercombe, near Oxford, which was first opened in 
1961. The time spent was not adequate to make any valid 
comparison between Borstal today and what I had known 
—for memory is treacherous and the passage of time 
colors the past with romanticized recollections. Sir Alec 
had gone, and the war had brought a spate of new prob- 
lems, including a rise in delinquency, greater mobility of 
population, and a higher degree of violence than had been 
seen before. 

It may well be that all of these things are reflected in 
the Borstals of today—in boys, staff, and program. The 
old order changeth, and that is why we must now “en- 
quire how and why (Borstal) lost both prestige and 
promise.” 

This informative and provocative book gives us Borstal 
as it began, as it was in its most hopeful period, as it 
was influenced by two world wars. The author leads us 
to ponder why its original promise no longer holds, why 
it has lost its lure, as we accompany him in his closing 
words in the “. . . complete re-thinking of the principles 
on which borstal training has been developed over the 
past fifty years.” 

We are seeing a ferment in the correctional field in 
this country which parallels what Great Britain is evi- 
dently experiencing, too. Dr. Hood has given us fact and 
history, criticism and evaluation, as he holds out new 
hope from what was in its day the most promising cor- 
rectional system for youthful offenders yet devised. 

For out of what has been will probably arise, as is 
happening today in the United States, “...a complex and 
flexible range of training and treatment facilities,” in 
which much will be drawn from Borstal experience, and 


much will be,. perforce, new. To the advancement of this 
pursuit, Dr. Hood’s book makes a noteworthy contribution. 


Boston College BENEDICT S. ALPER 


Citizen Action Against Organized Crime 


Crime Commission Handbook. By Ralph G. 
Murdy. Baltimore: Criminal Justice Commission, 
1965. Pp. 119. $1.50. 


Raymond Moley has written that “The high rate of 
crime in America is a challenge to the best constructive 
efforts of this generation . . . . Remedial measures must, 
when formulated, be understood and sustained by an 
intelligent public opinion. And this opinion must be 
organized. The way to fight organized crime is through 
organized public interest . ... The most satisfactory 
method of organizing such public interest is through the 
creation of a commission representative of the citizenship 
of the community and equipped to find facts, to interpret 
oo jand to formulate a program of action based upon 
them. 

The Crime Commission Handbook, prepared by Ralph 
Murdy, former FBI agent and for several years the man- 
aging director of the Criminal Justice Commission, Balti- 
more, Maryland, is a scholarly history of citizen action 
against crime in the United States. It is an account of 
successful endeavors by citizens’ organizations to stem 
crime as well as many failures. 

The mimeographed handbook includes the observations 
and studies of several men of experience in the field of 
crime commission activity. It sets forth Raymond Moley’s 
views on “Conducting a Crime Survey” and his “Outlines 
of a Criminal Justice Survey.” Incorporated in the hand- 
book are the by-laws of the Chicago Crime Commission 
and The Criminal Justice Commission, Inc., of Baltimore. 

A citizens’ crime commission is local in character and 
its principal emphasis will necessarily be placed on those 
crime problems that are of particular concern to the com- 
munity it serves. Its method of approach should be sys- 
tematic, constructive, and impartial. It not only points 
out defects in law enforcement and the administration of 
justice but also helps mold public opinion to support 
sound law enforcement policies. 

History reflects that citizens’ crime commissions, as 
well as similar crime fighting groups, have come into 
existence when the need has been great—when crime 
and corruption have been flourishing with impunity. 
Unfortunately, in many instances, when conditions be- 
come greatly improved the average citizen’s interest wanes 
to the point he is no longer interested in supporting a 
citizens’ organization and it goes out of existence. Yet, it 
is the day-by-day vigilance exercised by a competent, 
nonpartisan, objective citizens’ crime commission that 
greatly aids in maintaining high standards of performance 
on the part of responsible law enforcing, prosecuting and 
judicial officials. The public interest in the functioning of 
a citizens’ crime commission should be just as great 
during a period of relatively good conditions as when con- 
ditions are deplorable. 

Citizens’ crime commissions have made many valuable 
contributions, locally as well as nationally, in the ever- 
continuing battle against crime and corruption. In the 
field of organized crime, citizens’ crime commissions were 
focusing public attention on this problem when officials 
generally were either denying the existence of the prob- 
lem or were reluctant to take constructive steps to combat 
it. The Kefauver Committee, which received invaluable 
aid from citizens’ crime commissions in its investigation 
of organized crime throughout the Nation, recommended 
the formation of such organizations in every metropolitan 
area. 

The Crime Commission Handbook, provides historical 
background of various citizens’ organizations formed to 
combat crime and corruption. It contains information re- 
garding the proper functions of citizens’ crime com- 
missions and sets forth guidelines for citizen membership 
in such organizations as well as proper staff requirements. 
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It should be helpful to citizens who are interested in 
organizing to fight crime and to improve local government. 
Chicago Crime Commission VIRGIL W. PETERSON 


A Survey of Theory and Research 
in Juvenile Delinquency 


Juvenile Delinquency: Research and Theory. 
Edited by Herbert C. Quay. New Jersey: D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1965. Pp. 350. $6.95. 


The field of juvenile delinquency has long needed a work 
which would bring into clear focus the more significant 
theoretical and research efforts associated with it. A 
correlated need has been the presentation of pragmatically 
logical guidelines for future theory and research. 

Relatedly, it is a pleasure to read Juvenile Delinquency, 
edited by Herbert C. Quay. Nine original articles, con- 
tributed by as competent a group of 10 professionals as 
one is likely to find, critically survey the major areas of 
delinquency study and offer pertinent comments on future 
research needs. 

Specifically, the individual articles deal with: The 
Meaning of Delinquency (Wirt and Briggs); Social Dis- 
organization and Delinquency Subcultures (Glaser) ; Fam- 
ily Interaction and Delinquency (Peterson and Becker) ; 
Intellectual Functioning (Caplan); Personality and De- 
linquency (Quay); Prediction (Briggs and Wirt); Delin- 
quency and Community Action (Rhodes); Delinquency 
Treatment in an Institutional Setting (Grant); and De- 
linquency and the Educational System (Eichorn). 

Such titles appear standard but the content within them 
is not. The articles’ breadth of significant coverage is 
perhaps their most striking positive attribute (one article 
having appended, for example, nine pages of references 
either cited or alluded to in the text). As implied, how- 
ever, the broadness of the coverage has not degenerated 
into the potpourri effect sometimes unhappily associated 
with such thoroughness. The authors have shaped and 
selected their material with a fine regard and under- 
standing for the necessary interrelationship between 
theory and empirical research. And as mentioned, this 
understanding has, at least in most instances, provided 
cogent guidelines for suggested future study of delin- 
quency. In this regard, editor Quay is to be congratulated 
for his careful selection of collaborators who, in his own 
words, are “. . . sensitive to the methodological issues 
which must be faced if reliable knowledge is to be accum- 
ulated.” 

While it is impossible here to detail all of the research 
suggestions, a brief notation of a few of the more pro- 
vocative may help to convey the insight of the authors. 
For example, Glaser calls for more research in the form 
of longitudinal studies of delinquent careers. “There is 
reason to believe that cessation of delinquency by some 
youth occurs at each stage through which others progress 
from initiation or ‘predelinquency,’ through early delin- 
quency and even in the most advanced and specialized 
delinquency. Hints for delinquency prevention might be 
gained from knowledge of the processes of change at each 
stage. 

Peterson and Becker note the need for prospective re- 
search on delinquency which would avoid the danger of 
subjective distortion inherent in the bulk of retrospective 
research to date. A further challenging suggestion would 
emphasize research on processes significantly related to 
delinquency rather than directly upon delinquency. “It is 
beginning to appear, in fact, that the most rapid improve- 
ment in our understanding of delinquency will come to 
pass if we de-emphasize the frontal assault on delinquency 
itself, and deploy more energy, skill, and money to the 
study of various processes related to delinquency—char- 
acteristics like aggression, for instance, and such pro- 
cesses as socialization.” 

Caplan, in an unusually fine article relating intelligence 
and delinquency, argues the importance for future re- 
search of an expanded concept of intelligence together 
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with the desirability of utilizing “undetected” (undis- 
turbed) populations of delinquents and nondelinquents. 

Quay, in his trenchant discussion of personality and 
delinquency indicates the importance of the more precise 
attributing of psychological characteristics to more pre- 
cisely defined homogeneous subgroups of delinquents “. . . 
as these may be isolated by statistical means.” 

The value of these foregoing research suggestions, and 
the many additional ones contained in the book, is not 
limited to an originality of conceptualization but rather 
is considerably augmented by the authors’ often precise 
considerations of the scientific setting in which they are 
proposed. Perhaps, in this regard, more systematic atten- 
tion might have been directed toward the topic of pre- 
vention—but this is certainly not to detract from the 
general excellence of the book. 

Quay indicates in the preface that he hopes to provide 
a handbook of theory and research both for the student 
and for the practitioner in the field. He has succeeded 
admirably. 


University of Maryland JOHN M. WILSON 


An Interpretation of Delinquency 


Anxious Youth: Dynamics of Delinquency. By 
William C. Kvaraceus. Columbus: Charles E. 
Merrill Books, Inc., 1966. Pp. 291. $3.95. 


One should rightly consider this book as an inter- 
pretation of juvenile delinquency from a psychological, 
sociological, and educational point of view, but the title, 
Anxious Youth, hardly fits the coverage. The author 
views delinquency in the modern world, with its mass 
communication, mainly as standardized behavior display- 
ing a “monotonous sameness” which adults should be 
able to divert or convert into “constructive activity and 
creativity.” 

A very well-taken point is made by Kvaraceus when 
he says that the cultural forces, largely responsible for the 
standardization of youthful behavior, are much more 
amorphous and harder to reach than factors in youth 
development which lie in the personality of the individual 
and his family situation. In the world today, the author 
identifies the following cultural forces which are having 
a strong but adverse impact on the behavior of youth: 
problem solving through violence, the cult of pleasure 
and self-indulgence, anonymity of modern living, denial 
of youth the opportunity to mature and to assume impor- 
tant roles, etc. 

One should be mindful of the fact that delinquency 
has increased in all countries of the world, including 
developing countries and communist countries—probably 
a reaction of youth to the lack of a place for him. 

From a psychosocial point of view, delinquency is an 
expression of aggression on the part of youth, which is 
considered a problem by adults but which is likely to be 
purposive to the delinquent himself. Hidden delinquency, 
that which is not reported to official agencies or on which 
there is no complaint, is much more prevalent than known 
or officially acted-upon delinquency. 

While delinquency, reported or unreported, is norm- 
violating behavior, it is possible to distinguish major 
from minor violations on the basis of seriousness, form, 
frequency, and prior modes of adjustment. In a middle- 
class dominated society, such as exists in the United 
States, Kvaraceus reiterates the theme which he and 
Walter B. Miller have emphasized for years, namely, 
that a large majority of violators emerge from the lower 
class and that the delinquent behavior of the lower class 
youth reflects the focal concerns of the lower class—which 
‘as of view fits into the theory that the lower classes 

ave a culture of poverty. 

On the other hand, a psychiatric and psychological 
theory of adequate child development assumes a healthy, 
two-parent nuclear family. In many instances, officially 
reported delinquent youths come from a_one-parent 
family—the female-based family, where the father figure 
is absent. The lower-class youth is likely also to show 
signs of a strong trend toward independence, whereas 
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the middle-class youth is saturated with the directive 
of getting ahead, often causing discrepancy between 
means and ends. Conflicting directives are frequently 
found in the development of youth in both the lower 
and middle classes. 

Kvaraceus still maintains faith in the possibility of 
early identification of children, both lower and middle 
class, who later on turn to delinquency. He takes a dim 
view of the American high school as an agency to combat 
delinquency or as an agency to help youth mature 
properly. He looks upon it as a free-wheeling slot for 
boy-girl relationships and sees it as a center for imparting 
useless information within a system which demands a 
clock and calendar, compulsory attendance, age gradations, 
etc. He finds it difficult for the teacher, the superintendent, 
the principal, and guidance personnel to operate as signifi- 
cant adults in the lives and growth of youth. He discovers 
grave shortages in the operational effectiveness of other 
community agencies dealing with problems of youth as 
well as the police and courts dealing with referred delin- 
quents. Even the review of delinquency prevention efforts 
in nine countries leads Kvaraceus to pose the key question: 
Does the program actually diminish the possibilities 
of delinquent behavior? At present, one would have to 
answer No, because there are really no hard data which 
enable him to answer the question. 

All in all, one finds a very realistic interpretation of 
juvenile delinquency in the Kvaraceus book. It will cer- 
tainly give the worker in the vineyard a lot of good 
insights and improve his decision-making. 


Ohio State University WALTER C. RECKLESS 


Statistics in Support of Theory 


The Economics of Delinquency. By Belton M. 
Fleisher. Chicago: Quadrangle Books, Inc., 1966. 
Pp. 127. $4.50. 


For the average reader in this field, such as corrections 
worker or sociology instructor, this book offers neither 
comfort nor counsel. It is not intended as such. Its purpose 
is to demonstrate the application of mathematical statis- 
tics to social problems in hopes of increasing the amount 
of objective data available to the social sciences. 

Those who look upon this method of research as a 
new and more effective weapon in the arsenal of social 
planners will probably face some disenchantment when 
confronted with the task of application to working meth- 
ods. There is an analogy to be drawn here between this 
new weapon and the nuclear weapons available to world 
powers in that the very effectiveness of the weapon seems 
to decrease its applicability to specific situations. 

This comment is intended merely as a guide for the 
prospective reader regarding the book’s purpose and con- 
tent rather than as an evaluation of its merit. The author 
is modest in his claims as to its useful applications, 
although quite positive in his insistence that the formulas 
used in testing economic theories would be both applicable 
and useful in testing theories on problems of interest to 
sociologists. 

Headline writers with a flair for the dramatic might 
announce the publication of this book in somewhat the 
following manner: “Economist invades sociology with 
new super-weapon and is driven off by small arms fire.” 

The use of computers has stimulated interest in the 
construction of mathematical models as a device for 
analyzing social problems, particularly social problems 
involving a large number of variables most of which are 
assumed (by the sociologist) to be in constant interaction. 
Prior to the space age the expression of these complex 
relationships by algebraic formula required fatiguing 
computations which have made this line of investigation 
seem relatively unrewarding and unattractive. Apparently 
the use of machines has removed this obstacle. 

The author uses the familiar economic concepts of 
supply and demand as the basis for his structural model 
and adds to these a third factor, taste. Converting these 
terms from economic to sociological usage as applied to 
delinquency, supply designates the opportunities for crim- 
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inal behavior, demand the pressures toward criminal 
behavior and taste refers to individual attitudes and 
choices regarding illegitimate activities. 

This is a useful analogy. The difficult trick comes in 
locating specific measurements with which to describe 
these general factors in quantitative form. The author 
uses observed data, as available, from independent re- 
search projects and from the U.S. Census. There can be 
very little argument as to the reliability of the data 
chosen, but there could be endless dispute over such 
matters as: Whether the number of arrests adequately 
measures delinquency; whether the median family in- 
come properly describes economic security; or whether 
the proportion of females over 14 years of age who are 
separated or divorced reflects a tendency to approve of 
unconventional behavior in general, and so forth. Here 
the economist has no advantage over the sociologist who 
wrestles interminably with this problem of isolating in- 
dependent variables which can be measured objectively. 

The book reports on the computation of six measurable 
items selected from a larger number of factors which 
were tested statistically in an effort to picture which of 
the factors were of greatest influence as a cause of 
youthful crime. Specifically, the problem was set up to 
determine the relative importance of economic factors. 

The device used in computing the coefficients for 
various factors was the algebraic formula for linear 
regression. The Regression Formula was selected in pref- 
erence to the more popularly understood Coefficient of 
Correlation because its numerical answers are stated in 
relative rather than absolute values, and also because 
of its reputed ability to include both quantitative and 
qualitative values in a single formula. This latter point 
I was inclined to doubt. Should taste (a subjective value) 
be jumbled into the same computation with supply and 
demand (objective values)? But my friends who are 
more versatile in statistics than I have assured me that 
the author is not in error here. 

Most readers of FEDERAL PROBATION will approach 
this book with some interest because of the topic, but will 
probably conclude that this material is of importance 
in formulating theories for further study, but would be 
of little support to an administrator or practitioner whose 
only excuse for bad policy or poor practice (pursuant 
to formula) would have to be: “Well, according to the 
law of averages it should have worked.” 


Springfield Junior College CHESTER C. ScoTT 


A Preface to Counseling 


Marriage Counseling. By Donald L. Taylor. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1965. 
Pp. 180. $6.75. 


This book is intended to help and will be helpful to 

members of various professional groups—doctors, minis- 
ters, educators, lawyers, social workers, others—who wish 
to add some knowledge of and competence in marriage 
counseling to their repertoire of helping skills. It covers 
the ABC’s of marriage counseling. The experienced 
counselor is not the audience Dr. Taylor, a professor 
‘of behavioral sciences himself, had in mind. 
- “The book is practical rather than theoretical.” This 
sentence sets the tone. Throughout the author is con- 
cerned with how counselors establish and maintain effec- 
tive relationships with their counselees. The psychological 
dynamics of neurotic adjustments or of exploitive, de- 
feating relationships are referred to but not discussed in 
detail. The writer is much more explicit when discussing 
such topics as counseling friends, respecting confiden- 
tialities, structuring the first interview, counseling spouses 
together or separately, using new information properly, 
the charging of fees. 

There are chapters on feelings and their significance 
for the counseling process, the nature of a love relation- 
ship, and communication in marriage. There are no 
discussions of specific areas which often cause marital 
difficulties—sex, financial problems, jealousy, disagree- 


ments over having and/or dealing with children or 
marriages which cross religious, ethnic, or racial lines. 

Dr. ‘'aylor emphasizes the fact that marriage counsel- 
ing requires the counselor to think in terms of reciprocity. 
Reciprocity is a consideration of the various interactions 
of husband and wife which taken together determine the 
character of a relationship. This concept is amplified 
and integrated as a dimension of counseling in the 
discussion of the several topics previously mentioned. 

The other “new” dimensions (though they cannot be 
regarded as “new” except to those new to counseling) 
are the social and cultural. 

Probably the most helpful and important chapter in 
the book is “Communication.” In this chapter the writer 
analyzes the character of communication, what may 
intertere with it, ways of improving communication, and 
the kind of atmosphere needed for effective communication. 

The book is written in a style and with a vocabulary 
which is very easy to understand. This is a virtue in an 
elementary book. However, the omission from the 
book of any footnotes or bibliography is a weakness. 
The beginning counselor will need to go further than 
he is able to in this volume, but he will find none of the 
usual aids for doing so here. 

Brief references are made to other concepts, for 
example, homeostasis, maramus, nondirective counseling, 
but the reader is provided no leads for further study. 

The American Association of Marriage Counselors is 
referred to simply as A.A.M.C. A beginning counselor 
would have no way of knowing that this was the 
marriage counselors’ professional organization which was 
being referred to, or that this might be a source of 
further information and help for him. 

Dr. Taylor acknowledges his indebtedness to “Freud, 
Fromm, Sullivan, and many others,” but only two authori- 
ties (Fromm, Overstreet) receive a single passing refer- 
ence in the text itself. Dr. Taylor is quite concerned with 
the concept of interaction (or reciprocity, as he calls it) 
between spouses, and in this respect reflects the inter- 
personal approach of Sullivan. His terminology, however, 
is basically Freudian, and in his consideration of the 
nature of personality and the forces which play upon it, 
he seems to follow that school of thought. 


Oregon State University LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 


An “Insider’s” View of Skid Row 


Skid Row as a Way of Life. By Samuel E. 
Wallace. Totowa, New Jersey: The Bedminster 
Press, 1965. Pp. 219. $5.50. 


One of the unanticipated consequences of urban renewal 
projects in the core of America’s large cities has been 
an increased research focus on skid rows and the “home- 
less’ who inhabit them. Social scientists, particularly 
sociologists, have been involved extensively in applied 
studies in Chicago, Philadelphia, and Minneapolis of skid 
rows scheduled for redevelopment. This monograph is an 
outgrowth of the 1958 University of Minnesota study on 
the Lower Loop Redevelopment Area in Minneapolis. Wal- 
lace served as a research assistant on the project staff 
which emphasized participant observation on skid row. 
These provocative observations (including those from 
eight fellow staff members), extensive utilization of his- 
torical materials concerning vagrancy, homelessness, and 
skid rows, especially during the period 1890-1935, and 
sociological theorizing about deviancy compose the para- 
meters of the study. 

As the title indicates, the author is committed to the 
proposition that skid row is a way of life existing in a 
deviant community with its unique subculture. This is 
hardly a startling finding in view of the similar position 
stated by Nels Anderson in his classic studies of the 
homeless in the 1930’s. Wallace, however, through his 
participant observations does engender empathy for the 
skid row denizen, although at times there is a romantic 
identification with the men and the way of life on skid 
row. For example, he concludes his book by stating, 
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“While no one can seriously regret its [skid row] passing, 
one does wonder if the more modern expressions of 
deviancy are quite so harmless as the skid row way of 
life” (p. 202). The question becomes: What is harmless 
about a way of life in the United States which, although 
for all practical purposes extinct in Scandinavia and The 
Netherlands, is the ultimate in the denial by society of 
decency and respect to its practitioners? 

Wallace quite accurately points out that “to be com- 
pletely acculturated in skid row subculture is to be a 
drunk” (p. 181). In fact, the excessive drinking which 
characterizes American skid row residents is perhaps 
their most distinguishing attribute. However, the author’s 
attempt to characterize these men as drunks, not alco- 
holics, because they share both money and drink is naive; 
for this leads him to make dubious and stereotyped state- 
ments about alcoholics, e.g., “Alcoholics would find it 
exceedingly difficult to exercise the control dictated by 
group drinking” (p. 187); and “The alcoholic, for one 
thing, prefers to drink alone. Rarely is he willing to share 
either his scarce funds or his bottle” (p. 188). These 
broad generalizations, supported by opinions from writers 
in the 1940’s chiefly, do not match the empirical data on 
alcoholism in the 1960’s which show that alcoholism has 
many species and that alcoholics, in the majority, do not 
prefer to drink alone. What Wallace is describing is the 
alcoholism of the declassed denizen on skid row despite 
the fact that his alcoholism may differ in certain respects 
from that of the upper-middle class female who does 
generally drink alone. 

In fact, it is the unwillingness of society to face 
realistically that alcoholism, untreated in these men by 
conventional health and social agencies, is one of the 
major factors in the continuance of skid rows in America. 
As Wallace notes, economic and welfare innovations and 
protections have reduced to small numbers those who 
enter skid row via the routes of economic deprivation and 
welfare client status. The substitution of medical and 
social rehabilitation programs for skid row alcoholics 
instead of the current primitive and punitive practices of 
the “revolving door” of arrest, court appearance, jailing, 
release, and rearrest would further shrink the population 
of those attached to the skid row way of life. That, of 
course, is the hope of those responsible for the 1966 
Driver and Easter federal appellate court decisions 
holding that repeated public intoxication is symptomatic 
of the disease of alcoholism and therefore cannot be 
criminally prosecuted, and of the St. Louis Metropolitan 
Police Department in conjunction with other local social 
and health agencies, which has opened the first medical- 
social detoxification unit for skid row alcoholics in North 
America instead of arresting and jailing these men. 


Washington University Davip J. PITTMAN 


The Young Adult Offender: A World View 


The Young Adult Offender. By Albert G. Hess. 
New York: United Nations, 1965. Pp. 135. $1.25. 


The editor has done an extensive job of compiling and 
summarizing material garnered from the four corners 
of the earth. The problem of the young adult offender 
and how the problem is faced in many nations is the 
essential point of the entire book. A working definition 
of the young adult offender, the preventive programs, 
how the young adult is handled from arrest to sentencing, 
and the treatment of the offender are outlined. 

This book does three things which should be of value 
to anyone interested in correctional work, and because 
the book is well written, brief, and interesting it should 
be of interest to all other readers. 

First, this book in a very careful way relates how many 
nations handle the young adult offender. It is interesting 
to note the progress of other nations in achieving public 
acceptance of new and different ways of handling this 
age group. 

The book deals not only with programs of incarceration, 
but also with preventive activities. These programs are 
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varied. Some could well be considered here in the United 
States as an aid in preventing young adults from getting 
into trouble. In Lebanon there is a vocational training 
center which gives young adults vocational training that is 
geared to the labor market at the time. By coordinating 
the program to fit the labor needs, the graduates are in 
demand among the industrial firms of the country. This 
brings down to earth vocational training instead of 
training our young people for jobs and tasks which do 
not exist. 

Secondly, there is a problem of defining the age of 
young adult offenders. While we usually deal with this 
problem by chronological age, there is also the problem 
of the maturity of each individual. 

From many nations comes a concern as to the starting 
age of the young adult. Because of earlier maturing, 
many leave home for schools at ages 15 to 16 and marry 
at a comparatively young age. Thus there is no home 
influence for these younger people to depend upon. 

What is the starting age of the young adult? In the 
United States the age varies greatly. We have states 
which consider 21 as the starting age. In other states 
the age is 17 to 23. Part of this problem of who is a 
young adult is determined by the readiness of society to 
accept a new program for a particular age group. 

The third point of interest in this book relates to 
statistics and their interpretation. We all have problems 
with statistics. Interpreting them is something different. 
The other problem of statistics is that of determining 
what constitutes a crime. Do we record all bookings, 
misdemeanors, and felony convictions, or are they all in 
separate categories? 

The problem of statistics looms large. We read in 
our daily papers about the problems of crime, but we 
must be careful about accepting statements which are not 
always supported by facts. ; 

This book was of special interest to me. Nevada is 
looking ahead to the development of a New Youth 
Corrections Program and a Department of Corrections. 
While the ideas given in this book do not give a full 
picture of youth correctional programs an plans in 
other countries, there is enough information to assist 
all of us in a better planning of our youth correctional 
programs. 


Carson City, Nev. GEORGE J. REED 


Analysis of Causes of Race Riot and 
Suggested Corrective Action 


Case Study of a Riot: The Philadelphia Story. 
By Leonora E. Berson. New York: Institute of 
Human Relations Press, 1966. Pp. 71. 75 cents. 


This is a frightening, enlightening, and at times pro- 
vocative picture of the causative factors in the community 
upheaval, or race riot, which engulfed Philadelphia in the 
summer of 1964. From innumerable contributing factors, 
encompassing such items as social unrest, deplorable living 
conditions, and the frustration-creating desperation of the 
participants in the riot, five seem to stand out as in need 
of corrective action. ; 

This report impresses me as a sincere and conscientious 
effort to help responsible persons understand acts which 
superficially seem senseless and vicious. The background, 
experiences, and suffering of the persons who commit these 
violent and terrible acts are sympathetically dépicted by 
the author with emphasis on the clash between ethnic 
groups as the only way in which the disadvantaged group 
can communicate its needs to the other group. 

As to the really basic reasons behind the senseless and 
vicious rioting, these five equally important factors were 
defined as substandard education, unemployment, slum 
housing, poor merchant and consumer relations, and 
hostile relations between police and the Negro community. 
The author’s recommended action in the case of sub- 
standard education, even though admittedly part of a 
crash program, seems to be a solution with a potential to 
create additional problems. It calls for the best of equip- 
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ment, the physically best schools, and the most creative 
and imaginative teachers being assigned to Negro areas. 
Such steps, I believe, could well result in bitterness and 
claims of unfairness from other segments of the pop- 
ulation. 

Considering unemployment, there is admittedly demon- 
strable proof of a higher unemployment rate in the Negro 
population and a reiatively much higher rate of unem- 
ployed Negro boys in the 16 to 21 year age group. The 
author’s suggestion that city, state, and federal govern- 
ments provide many unskilled and semiskilled jobs while 
unions and management expand their facilities and open 
them to more Negroes would be a makeshift remedy and 
would afford no long-range solution to the problem. 

In the slum housing aspect of the problem in the ghetto 
area of Philadelphia, the projected plan proposed by the 
author appears to be practical and workable. Certainly 
public housing, renewal and renovation, and even govern- 
ment rent subsidies, while creating a most expensive pro- 
gram, is one plan which we cannot afford to ignore merely 
because of its cost. 

The fourth problem discussed, namely, poor merchant- 
consumer relations, is certainly a most important factor 
in the discontent and frustration generated in the ghetto. 
Overcharging or victimizing purchasers, shrewdly subtle 
“lay-away” plans with hidden charges, and the unfair 
repossession of articles contribute to the general unrest 
and could well trigger another “incident.” The suggested 
action to provide legal advisers, with credit unions pro- 
viding low interest loans and the establishing of consumer 
banks impresses me as a topheavy and cumbersome 
program. It would necessitate time-consuming interviews, 
unlimited resources, and would eventually be so costly that 
it would be impractical. The solution would still allow 
high prices and might result in the banks and credit 
unions taking huge losses. I believe that the immediate 
answer might better be an attempt to educate consumer 
and merchant to the point of recognition of mutual 
problems and an acceptance of the dignity of each party 
to the contract. Trustworthy practices rather than the old 
“buying on trust” might be the answer. 

The author raises that familiar old cry of “police 
brutality” as the final basic cause of the rioting. In my 
considered opinion the idea that police conduct foments 
the outbreak of hostilities is not borne out by the record. 
Frequently an officer has to literally fight his way out of a 
situation where an unreasoning and hostile mob attacks 
him with or without provocation. While the author’s 
suggested educational program in public relations is com- 
mendable, my counter suggestion is that a program for the 
public might also be of invaluable assistance. The recom- 
mended action seems to lean too heavily on the ineptness 
and viciousness of the police while completely vindicating 
= action because of the frustration created by ghetto 

iving. 

The entire book, although scholarly and written “in 
depth,” has reached conclusions which might be effective 
but which seem rather impractical. To me there seems 
to be too much emphasis on the injustices done to the 
Negro, and too little stress on realistic and workable 
remedies. The ultimate answer to the entire problem, 
namely education of the minority group to its responsi- 
bilities with education of society to the urgent needs of 
the Negro, was not sufficiently delineated. 


Philadelphia, Pa. ARTHUR K. MOLYNEUX 


Outside the Courtroom 


Justice Without Trial: Law Enforcement in 
Democratic Society. By Jerome H. Skolnick. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1966. Pp. 279. 
$7.95. 


A democratic society has the primary goals of main- 
taining civil order and providing maximum assurance of 
individual rights and freedoms. Law enforcement agencies 
are charged with maintaining social control through the 
prevention of unlawful deviant behavior and the appre- 
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hension and prosecution of individuals who manifest such 
behavior. To maintain the delicate balance between indi- 
vidual rights and the collective rights of individuals 
constituting society, procedural limitations are established 
to thwart abusive enforcement practices. 

In recent years these formal restrictions have been 
scrutinized by a cadre of researchers from various dis- 
ciplines. Professor Skolnick departs from this traditional 
format of analyzing the established legal processes for 
innate weaknesses. Instead, he is concerned with depth 
consideration of those who discharge law enforcement 
responsibilities and the practical effect of their informal 
influence upon the goals that the formalized processes are 
designed to accomplish. 

Most criminal cases reach their disposition on the street, 
in the station house, in the prosecutor’s office, or in the 
judge’s chambers. In these undramatic locations, the 
actual administration of criminal justice occurs. Thus, 
criminal justice in the United States, for the most part, 
is “Justice Without Trial.” 

Under such circumstances, the individual character- 
istics, attitudes, and practices of governmental officials 
involved become much more important than statutory 
regulations or judicial pronouncements. By examining 
the behavior of the police and other legal actors who, for 
the most part, operate outside the glare of the public 
spotlight and in relative seclusion, Professor Skolnick has 
removed the formal institutional veneer and learned how 
those charged with enforcing criminal law interpret and 
apply rules of constraint. The author utilized the “partici- 
pant-observer” method, and spent many months in the 
scout car and detective cruiser. He occasionally “as- 
sumed” the policeman’s role in operational situations and 
followed numerous cases from the street to ultimate dis- 
position. 

The work first examines, historically and philosophi- 
cally, the role of law enforcement in a democratic 
society and the paradoxical problem of maintaining civil 
stability and liberty concurrently. The author is con- 
cerned not so much with the actual violation of pro- 
cedural rules by the police as with understanding the 
conditions under which they are violated to a greater or 
lesser intensity. 

One of the most valuable chapters in the book concerns 
a “Sketch of the Policeman’s Working Personality.” This 
presentation, in essence, examines the “police culture” and 
the multiplicity of factors which create it. The author 
indicates how various job requirements affect personality; 
how “perceived” danger and direct or indirect challenges 
to his authority mold the policeman into a unique crea- 
ture; how the policeman develops resources “within his 
own world” to combat social rejection, thus creating 
social isolation of the police; and how circumstances 
create occupational solidarity. 

To examine the vast amount of police discretion in the 
operational situation the author presents excellent ma- 
terial about enforcement practices in the areas of park- 
ing violations, warrant service, traffic offenses, prosti- 
tution, and narcotics. He shows that the outcome of the 
case can be greatly affected by (1) personal feelings and 
attitudes resulting from confrontation between the officer 
and suspect, (2) the police officer’s desire to prove himself 
a competent craftsman, (3) the defendant’s economic 
status, (4) the demand for police efficiency and production, 
(5) the offender’s willingness to cooperate as an inform- 
ant, (6) the police-prosecutor relationship, (7) admin- 
istrative personnel rating systems, and (8) many other 
variables. 

In surveying the attitude of policemen toward criminal 
law, Professor Skolnick distinguishes between legal guilt 
and factual guilt, and concludes that the police are gen- 
erally concerned with factual guilt. He feels that the 
police officer develops a craftsman’s “administrative bias” 
and generally views procedural law as a technical irra- 
tional barrier to the proper performance of his job. After 
a study of restrictive court decisions and their effect on 
police practices, the author feels that the norms of the 
police organization itself are more powerful ‘than court 
decisions in shaping police behavior. He convincingly 
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presents an analysis of why the formal legal procedures 
do not function effectively in protecting individual rights 
from arbitrary police action. 

Of prime interest to police administrators is the chapter 
on police professionalization. Here the author introduces 
features of occupational environment which weaken the 
conception of the rule of law as a primary objective of 
police conduct. The author feels that police administrators 
have adopted the erroneous ideology of technological pro- 
ficiency, rather than the values of democratic legal 
order. He concludes that the police should develop a legal, 
not a managerial, conception of police professionalization. 

This book clearly fills an existing void in the literature. 
Its material is well written, thoroughly documented with 
a wealth of footnotes, and objectively presented. Although 
many practitioners may quarrel with its contents, it is a 
constructive step in the direction of understanding some 
of the relatively obscure operations of criminal justice in 
this country. It should be of real value to all those ser- 
iously interested in the administration of criminal justice. 


Michigan State University J. L. LEGRANDE 


Reports Received 


Crime and Delinquency in California (Annual Report). 
Bureau of Criminal Statistics, Department of Justice, 
3301 C Street, Sacramento, Calif., 1965. Pp. 280. Begin- 
ning with this year’s report, the two annual publications, 
Crime in California and Delinquency and Probation in 
California, are combined to present a total description of 
the crime problem. Complete statewide data on the inci- 
dence of crime and delinquency, processes of criminal 
justice, and correctional institutions and agencies are 
available in this report. 


Governor’s Committee for a Department of Corrections 
for Nevada. Department of Parole and Probation, 201 
South Fall, Carson City, Nev., 1966. Pp. 39. In this report 
the Governor’s committee presents a proposed act to estab- 
lish a state department of corrections for the State of 
Nevada which places under a single agency all present 
state correctional services including adult and juvenile 
institutions, adult probation court services, and other 
services in the community, including parole. 


Homeless Borstal Boys: A Study of Their After-Care 
and After-Conduct. C. Bell and Sons, York House, Por- 
tugal Street, London, W.C. 2, England, 1966. Pp. 103. This 
volume reports a study of the effectiveness of improved 
aftercare for homeless borstal boys, conducted by. Dr. 
Roger Hood, lecturer in social administration, University 
of Durham. Besides providing new information about the 
behavior of these boys, the study shows that the success 
rate of the 1957 sample of homeless borstal boys, the re- 
cipients of a predischarge planning unit, was no better 
than that of the 1953 boys released without benefit of the 
program. Boys with lengthy institutional experience had 
the highest failure rate. 

Look Toward Tomorrow. The Hogg Foundation for 
Mental Health, University of Texas, Austin, Tex., 1966. 
Pp. 24. The subtitle of this pamphlet is “The Church, 
Parents, and Teachers Work for Mental Health of Chil- 
dren.” It contains reprints of three articles, “The Emo- 
tional Needs of Children,’ “What Are the Parents Like?” 
and “The Teacher’s Emotional Development.” 

Marshalling Community Services on Behalf of the 
Abused Child. Children’s Division, The American Humane 
Association, Denver, Colo., 1966. Pp. 30. This pamphlet . 
deals with community action for implementing legislation 
requiring reports of suspected child abuse cases. Existing 
legislation is reviewed and analyzed and ways to organize 
statewide resources to meet the responsibility are dis- 
cussed. 

Modern Advances in Criminology. The Center of Crimi- 
nology, University of Toronto, Canada, 1966. Pp. 86. Four 
lectures given during 1964-1965 under the auspices of 
the Centre of Criminology are contained in this volume. 
The four lectures are “Some Problems in the Evolution 
of Prisons,” by Norval Morris; “Recent Developments in 
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Criminological Research,” by T. S. Lodge; “Penal Reform 
in Sweden,” by Thorsten Sellin; and “The Model Penal 
Code,”’ by Herbert Wechsler. 

National Conference on the Prevention of Crime. Cen- 
tre of Criminology, University of Toronto, Canada, 1966. 
Pp. 88. The proceedings of a conference convened by the 
Centre of Criminology May 31 to June 3, 1965, are re- 
ported in this volume. The issues discussed are the changes 
in the pattern of crime and problems confronting law en- 
forcement agencies in preventing crime and enforcing the 
criminal law; powers given the police in the areas of in- 
vestigation, interrogation, arrest, and detention; and 
criminal trials and the privileges accorded accused 
persons. 

Neighborhood Legal Services: New Dimensions in the 
Law. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, 
Washington, D. C., 1966. Pp. 79. This report is an ex- 
ploration of some of the problems connected with the 
establishment and operation of neighborhood legal serv- 
ice programs in the context of the national program to 
alleviate poverty. The neighborhood legal service pro- 
grams examined are those in New York City, Boston, 
New Haven, and Washington, D. C 

A Study of the Future Role and Program of the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly. National Social Welfare 
Assembly, Inc., 345 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y., 
1966. Pp. 93. This study examines the need for social 
planning in the United States in relation to major social 
problems and issues that must be resolved in order to con- 
serve and develop the country’s human resources. Against 
this backdrop the study assesses the functions, programs, 
structure, and operations of the Assembly. Based on this 
assessment the study includes conclusions and recommen- 
dations for a more effective national social planning 
instrumentality. 

Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs (Annual 
Report). U.S. Treasury Department, Bureau of Nar- 
cotics, Washington, D. C., 1966. Pp. 64. The work of the 
Narcotic Bureau for the calendar year 1965 is covered in 
this report. Included in the contents are reports on inter- 
national treaties and conferences, new national and state 
legislative measures on control and treatment, statistics 
on the number of drug addicts in the country, and ex- 
amples of significant investigations of illicit traffic. 

Urban Extension. The Ford Foundation, Office of Re- 
{ports, 477 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., 1966. Pp. 
‘44, This pamphlet is concerned with several Ford Foun- 
dation-assisted experiments on the application of uni- 
versity resources to the problems of American cities. 
Nine different university projects are described. 

Youth, Obscene Materials, and the United States Mail. 
Maryland Crime Investigating Commission, 623 Edmond- 
son Avenue, Baltimore, Md., 1966. Pp. 45. This is the 
third report of a continuing study which is currently in 
its eighth year. The laws regulating obscenity and porno- 
graphic materials are reviewed as well as the methods 
used for commercializing such materials, and a connection 
is drawn between pornography and sex crime. 


Books Received 


The Alcoholic Personality: A Clinical Study. By Veikko 
Tank&é, M.D. Helsinki: The Finnish Foundation for 
Alcohol Studies, 1966. (Distributor in U.S.A.: Publica- 
tions Division, Rutgers Center of Alcohol Studies, New 
Brunswick, N. J.) Pp. 279. $6.00. 

Crime, Law, and Corrections. Edited by Ralph Slovenko. 
aoe Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1966. Pp. 745. 
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Criminal Typology. By Julian B. Roebuck. Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1966. Pp. 320. $13.50. 

Delinquent Children in Juvenile Correctional Institu- 
tions. Compiled and edited by William E. Amos and Ray- 
mond L. Manella. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 
1966. Pp. 159. $7.50. 


Deviance and Control. By Albert K. Cohen. Englewood 
cate New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966. Pp. 120. 


The East Los Angeles Halfway House for Narcotic 
Addicts. By Gilbert Geis. Sacramento: Institute for the 
Study of Crime and Delinquency, June 1966. Pp. 401. 


Family of Outcasts: A New Theory of Delinquency. By 
ee New York: The Free Press, 1965. Pp. 


How Many More Victims? Society and the Sex Criminal. 
By Gladys Denny Shultz. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1965. Pp. 363. $6.95. 


Imaginative Programming in Probation and Parole. By 
Paul W. Keve. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1967. Pp. 293. $6.75. 


Juvenile Delinquency: A Book of Readings. Edited by 
Rose Giallombardo. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1966. Pp. 565. $4.95. 


Juvenile Delinquency: Its Prevention and Control. By 
Stanton Wheeler and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., with the 
assistance of Anne Romasco. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1966. Pp. 54. $1.00. 


Juvenile Delinquency in Canada: The Report of the 
Department of Justice Committee on Juvenile Delinquency. 
Ottawa: The Queen’s Printer, 1965. Pp. 377. $2.50. 


Margery Fry: The Essential Amateur. By Enid Huws 
eg New York: Oxford University Press, 1966. Pp. 256. 


Organization for Treatment: A Comparative Study of 
Institutions for Delinquents. By David Street, Robert D. 
Vinter, and Charles Perrow. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1966. Pp. 330. 


Probation Research: A Preliminary Report (A Home 
Office Research Unit Report). By Steven Folkard, Kate 
Lyon, Margaret M. Carver, and Erica O’Leary. London: 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1966. (Distributor in 
U.S.A.: Sales Section, British Information Service, 845 
Third Avenue, New York, N. Y.) Pp. 57. 90 cents. 


Public Education for Disturbed Children in New York 
City: Application and Theory. Compiled and edited b 
Pearl H. Berkowitz and Esther P. Rothman. Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1966. Pp. 375. $12.50. 


Research in Behavior Modification. By Leonard Krasner 
and Leonard P. Ullmann. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 1966. Pp. 403. $9.50. 


Review of Child Development Research, Volume 1. 
Edited by Martin L. Hoffman and Lois Wladis Hoffman. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1964. Pp. 547. $8.00. 

Review of Child Development Research, Volume 2. 
Edited by Lois Wladis Hoffman and Martin L. Hoffman. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1966. Pp. 598. $8.00. 

Social Action and Social Work. By Benjamin E. Young- 
dahl. New York: Association Press, 1966. Pp. 190. $5.95. 

The Social Welfare Forum, 1966. Official Proceedings, 
938d Annual Forum, National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare, Chicago, Illinois, May 29-June 3, 1966. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1966. Pp. 249. 

Society of Women: A Study of a Women’s Prison. By 
Rose Giallombardo. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1966. Pp. 244. $6.50. 


Techniques of Probation. Law-Medicine Institute, Train- 
ing Center in Youth Development, Boston University, 
1966. Pp. 254. 


Let us look at the pattern for failure. It has four corners: The unwillingness to accept help; the be- 
lief that force is a substitute for gentleness; the endeavor to escape from reality; and finally, self-pity, 


where only the dignity of confession can bring healing and self-respect—ARNOLD H. LOWE 


News From the Field 


President Delivers Crime 
Message to the Congress 


“Public order is the first business of government.” Thus 
spoke the President of the United States in his message 
on crime to the Congress of the United States, February 


“When public order breaks down, when men and women 
are afraid to use the public streets, their confidence is 
seriously shaken,” the President said. “When hundreds of 
thousands of young people enter adulthood carrying the 
burden of police records, when contempt and mistrust too 
often characterize public attitudes toward lawful author- 
ity, all—young and old, private citizens and public officials 
—suffer the consequences.” 

The President referred to the report of the National 
Crime Commission which he appointed in July 1965. “It 
gives us an extraordinary insight into the nature of 
crimes and criminal justice in America,” the President 
said. He mentioned specifically the following findings of 
the Commission: 

Over 7 million people each year come into contact 
with one of the agencies of criminal justice in America. 
More than 400,000 are confined on any one day in correc- 
tional institutions. 

The cost of operating correctional services alone 
is $1 billion a year. 

Crime’s cost to the economy is staggering. Prop- 
erty losses approach $3 billion a year. 

great deal of crime is never reported to the 
police. Probably more than twice as many aggravated 
assaults, burglaries, and larcenies occur, as are reported. 
In some communities the figure may be 10 times as high. 

The incidence of crime is highest in the 15 to 21 
age group. Fifteen-year-olds commit more of the serious 
crimes than any other age group, with 16-year-olds close 
behind. More than 50 percent of arrests for burglaries 
are of youths under 18. 

Most crimes of violence are committed by and 
against people who know each other. 

Those who zommit crimes of violence more com- 
monly do so against members of their own race. Rela- 
tively few major crimes are interracial. 

Six principal themes run through the Crime Commission 
report, the President added. 

1. Crime prevention is of paramount importance. 

2. The system of criminal justice must itself be just 
and it must have the respect and cooperation of all 
citizens. 

3. Throughout, the criminal justice system, better- 
trained people are desperately needed and they must be 
more effectively used. 

4. A far broader—and more profound—range of treat- 
ment is needed than the present correctional system pro- 
vides. 

5. Access to better information and to deeper and 
broader research is vital to police and correctional 
agencies. 

6. Substantially greater resources must be devoted to 
improving the entire criminal justice system. 

“We can control crime if we will,’ the President con- 
cluded in his address. “We must act boldly, now, to treat 
ancient evils and to insure the public safety.” 


“The problems of crime bring us together. Even as we 
join in common action, we know there can be no instant 
victory. Ancient evils do not yield to easy conquest. We 
cannot limit our efforts to enemies we can see. We must, 
with equal resolve, seek out new knowledge, new tech- 
niques, and new understanding.”—Message from Presi- 
dent Johnson to the Congress, March 9, 1966. 


2,000 Federal Prisoners Take 
Part in Work-Release Program 


More than 2,000 federal inmates have participated in 
the work-release program established by the Prisoner 
Rehabilitation Act of 1965, it was reported January 27 
by Myrl E. Alexander, director of the Bureau of Prisons. 
Under the program, selected inmates may hold employ- 
ment or attend school near their institutions, returning 
to custody each night. 

Alexander said that 442 inmates were on work release 
at the year’s end. Most of the other 1,654 who were 
granted work releases have since been discharged from 
prison. 

Earnings by inmates on work release through December 
31 totaled $2,147,000, Alexander stated. Of this amount, 
$372,000 went to inmates’ dependent families. As a result, 
many were removed from welfare rolls. A total of $203,000 
went to the Federal Government for the inmates’ room 
and board; $303,000 was paid in federal, state, local, and 
social security taxes; $575,000 was spent with merchants 
near the inmates’ institutions, and the remainder was 
placed in inmates’ savings accounts. 

Alexander said work release would be given added 
emphasis under the new organization of the Bureau of 
Prisons which became effective January 1. A Division of 
Community Services was created to administer work re- 
lease and related programs. 

Under another provision of the Prisoner Rehabilitation 
Act, Alexander stated, 490 unescorted furloughs have been 
granted for such purposes as attending family funerals, 
visiting seriously ill relatives, and participating in job 
interviews. 

Plans to open the first community treatment centers 
(halfway houses) for adult offenders, also authorized by 
the 1965 Act, were nearing completion at the end of 1966. 
Halfway houses for youth offenders have been in oper- 
ation since 1961 and the sixth was opened in 1966 in 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Prisoner Votes 


From Behind Bars 


Norman B., 22, voted from behind bars on November 7, 
1966. It happened this way, according to Hans W. Mat- 
tick, associate director of the University of Chicago 
Center for Studies in Criminal Justice. 

A qualified and registered voter in Chicago, Norman B. 
was arrested for an alleged criminal offense and com- 
mitted to jail pending trial. He was unable to post bond. 
His application for an absentee ballot on the grounds 
that he was “physically incapable of being present at the 
polls of his election precinct” on election day was refused. 
Suit was brought in the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois under the provisions of 
42 U.S.C. 1983 and 1971. The court entered an order 
directing the Election Board to furnish him with an ab- 
sentee ballot. 

In view of Norman B.’s experience the Center has been 
addressing itself to the civil rights of prisoners through 
its Civil Legal Aid Service at the Cook County Jail in 
Chicago. 

“Since this case may have broad implications for city 
councils, county boards, and state legislatures, and indeed 
for correctional reform,” Mattick asserts, “it should be 
placed before the widest possible audience so that its 
merits may be debated.” 

“While the instant case involves an unconvicted defend- 
ant,” Mattick concludes, “the voting rights of convicted 
misdemeanants and even certain felons remain to be 
addressed.” 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Maurice Sanders, Deputy Chief 
Probation Officer in NYC, Dies 


Maurice Sanders, 65, deputy chief probation officer of 
the United States District Court for the District of 
Southern New York, died January 31 of cancer. He was 
hospitalized 10 days before his death. - 

A graduate of the New Jersey Law School (1929), Mr. 
Sanders entered correctional work in 1938 at the United 
States penitentiary at Atlanta, first as a custodial officer 
and later as a parole officer. He joined the staff of the 
federal probation office at New York City in 1944. 

Commenting on Mr. Sanders’ life and work, Arch E. 
Sayler, chief probation officer, spoke as follows: 

“Maurice was one of the finest men I have known. 
Wise, patient, thoroughly practical, he was the strong oak 
on whom many of us leaned when it was necessary to 
make a difficult decision or to analyze a situation. He was 
a gracious person, always kind, always considerate, always 
able to deflect resistance or antagonism with a humorous 
comment or an understanding observation. In many ways 
he was the mainspring of this office. He will be missed 
greatly.” 

Mr. Sanders is survived by his wife, Elizabeth, and a 
son, Samuel, and two sisters and a brother. Mrs. Sanders 
makes her home at 400 East 26th Street, Paterson, N. J. 
07514. 


Paul W. Keve Named Minnesota 
Commissioner of Corrections 


Paul W. Keve, director of court services for Hennepin 
County (Minneapolis), Minnesota, since 1952, has been 
appointed commissioner of corrections for the State of 
Minnesota. He took over his new duties February 1. 

A graduate of George Washington University, Keve 
received his M.S.W. degree from the College of William 
and Mary. In 1942-1943 he was a federal probation officer 
at Washington, D. C., and from 1943 to 1952 he served 
successively as probation officer, institution caseworker, 
and chief of the Child Care Bureau in the Virginia De- 
partment of Welfare and Institutions. 

Keve has been an active member of committees, boards, 
commissions, and conferences concerned with the pre- 
vention and control of delinquency and crime. 

He is the author of recognized works in the field of 

robation, parole, and corrections in general. Among his 
ew are Prison, Probation, or Parole? (1954); The Pro- 
bation Officer Investigates (1960); and Imaginative Pro- 
gramming in Probation and Parole (1967). He has con- 
tributed a number of articles to professional journals. 


Adult Prisoners Confined in 1965 
Drop 1.5 Percent Below 1964 


On December 31, 1965, there were 211,151 sentenced 
prisoners confined in state and federal institutions for 
adult felony offenders. This, according to National Pris- 
oner Statistics: 1965, published by the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, is a decrease of 1.5 percent from the 1964 figure 
of 214,336 and is the fourth consecutive year the prison 
population has declined since 1961. 

The decline in prison population in state institutions 
was 1.3 percent in 1965 compared with 0.8 percent in 
1964. In federal institutions the population dropped 3.1 
percent in 1965 in contrast to 6.1 percent in 1964. 

At the close of 1965 there were 7,704 sentenced female 
prisoners confined in federal and state institutions for 
adult felony offenders. This figure is identical with that 
for 1964. Federal institutions reported a decline of 5.8 
percent while state institutions recorded an increase of 
0.7 percent. 

Copies of the NPS Bulletin, dated November 1966, may 
be obtained from the Federal Bureau of Prisons, lst and 
Indiana Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20537. 


Prisoners Pound Gavel 
Instead of Rockpile! 


Prisoners at the Iowa State Penitentiary at Fort Madi- 
son pound the gavel instead of the proverbial rockpile! 

Four inmate members of the penitentiary’s “Gavel 
Club” appear before PTA groups, civic organizations, and 
schools in an effort to promote a better understanding 
between the community and those who have been sentenced 
to prison. 

It all began this way. Community leaders in Fort Madi- 
son attended supervised prerelease meetings at the 100- 
capacity prison dormitory to discuss the problems, needs, 
concerns, and responsibilities to be faced by prisoners on 
their return to the community. From these meetings, 
reports Associate Warden Lowell D. Hewitt, the com- 
munity leaders learned that prisoners are people, too, and 
that their respective communities have a responsibility 
- help bring them back into the mainstream of community 
ife. 

Two months after the start of the prerelease program, 
members of the Fort Madison and Burlington Toast- 
masters Clubs helped to establish an inmate “Gavel Club.” 
An affiliate of Toastmasters International, the Gavel Club 
operates under the rules of Toastmasters and meets 
regularly each week. From the membership at large, in- 
mates are selected to take part in panel discussions in the 
community. 

Today there are 18 members in the Club. A total of 64 
have been members of the Club since it began in 1965. 

With the help of the Fort Madison Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, the inmates of the penitentiary have estab- 
lished a “Jaycee Chapter.” Known as the Pen City chap- 
ter, the organization has 67 members. The chapter has 
provided YMCA memberships for needy children, money 
to send youngsters to Boy Scout camp, and blood dona- 
tions for surgery. 

The Gavel Club and the Jaycee Chapter, together with 
meetings of local Alcoholics Anonymous groups with in- 
mates, help bring the community and the prison closer 
together, states Warden John E. Bennett. They are 
making a distinctive contribution, he adds, in helping 
prisoners to become law-abiding, productive, responsible 
citizens. 


William R. Conte Named Head of 
Washington’s State Institutions 


Dr. William R. Conte, head of the Division of Mental 
Health of the State of Washington’s Department of 
Institutions, has been named director of the Department. 
He succeeds Dr. Garrett Heyns who retired in September. 

Dr. Conte received his B.A. degree from the University 
of Wichita in 1942 and his M.D. degree from Vanderbilt 
University School of Medicine in 1945. He received 
board certification from the American Board of Psychia- 
try in 1952. 

In addition to his supervisory duties with the Depart- 
ment, Dr. Conte is clinical associate professor of psychia- 
try at the University of Washington, consultant to the 
Veterans Administration Hospital at Seattle, and consul- 
tant in psychiatry for the armed forces at Fort Lewis. 
He is a member of the Advisory Committee of the National 
Occupational Therapy Association, the WICHE Committee 
on Interstate Cooperation, and an advisory fellow for the 
World Federation of Occupational Therapy. 

Commenting on his appointment, Governor Daniel J. 
Evans said: “I believe Dr. Conte is the logical choice io 
carry on the dynamic program which Dr. Heyns instituted 
and which has resulted in this State taking its place 
among the leaders in enlightened institutional care and 
treatment.” 

Following his retirement, Dr. Heyns was appointed, in 
November, executive director of the Joint Commission on 
Correctional Manpower and Training, with headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. 
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Federal Bureau of Prisons Names 
Five Division Heads and Deputies 


Major changes designed to better administer the new 
programs recently launched by the Bureau of Prisons 
were effected in January within the Bureau’s central 
office. The reorganizational plan was announced by Presi- 
dent Johnson on November 30. The plan created three 
new divisions to assume operational responsibilities pre- 
viously vested in the Operations, Management, and Inmate 
Treatment Divisions. 

The Division of Community Services will oversee the 
Bureau’s work-release program, prerelease guidance cen- 
ters (halfway houses for youth), community treatment 
centers (adult halfway houses), community represent- 
atives (jail inspectors), state and local consultative serv- 
ices, and coordination between corrections and probation 
and parole services. Heading this division is Assistant 
Director H. G. Moeller, with Mark S. Richmond as deputy. 

The Division of Institutional Services is responsible for 
institutional programs and activities directly affecting 
offenders. These include correctional services, casework 
management, educational and vocational training, and 
religious and recreational programs. Assistant Director 
— R. Hagan heads this division. Richard Heaney is 

eputy. 

The Division of Administrative Services supervises 
personnel, fiscal and business management, food and 
farm, management services, and construction and main- 
tenance services. Heading this division is Assistant 
Director David C. Jelinek, with Loy S. Hayes as deputy. 

The Division of Health Services, under Assistant Sur- 
geon General Ernest C. Siegfried, includes medical, den- 
tal, psychiatric, psychological, MTA and administrative 
branches. Dr. Leon Witkin is deputy. 

Olin C. Minton, former warden of the Federal Reform- 
atory at Lompoc, Calif., is the new associate commissioner 
of the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., which constitutes 
the fifth major Bureau division. William E. Zachem, for- 
mer Bureau budget officer, is deputy associate commis- 
sioner and secretary of FPI. 


John B. Bind] Named Probation Head 
Of D. C. General Sessions Court 


John B. Bindl, supervising probation officer in the 
United States District Court for the District of Columbia 
since 1956, has been named director of probation for the 
District of Columbia General Sessions Court. Bindl 
joined the U.S. District Court probation staff in 1947. 

Chief Judge Harold H. Greene, who announced the 
appointment in January, said Bindl was “in tune with 
modern probation techniques throughout the country and 
will bring them to this court.” 

A three-judge committee had considered 15 applicants 
before choosing Bindl. 

While with the U. S. District Court’s probation office, 
Bindl was active with the group counseling program 
established by that office in 1958. 

For two terms Bindl was secretary and later vice- 
chairman of the Delinquency and Crime Control Confer- 
ence of the Health and Welfare Council of the National 
Capital Area. The conference membership consists of 
persons professionally engaged in the judicial, correctional, 
law-enforcement, and crime-prevention fields of the metro- 
politan area of the Nation’s capital. The conference meets 
monthly to consider delinquency and crime problems and 
their prevention and control, and sponsors studies in the 
overall correcticial field. 

The present probation staff of the General Sessions 
Court probation department consists of 14 probation 
officers. In accordance with the recommendation of the 
recently released report of the President’s Commission 
on Crime in the District of Columbia, Chief Judge Greene 
said he will press for additional personnel for the proba- 
tion department. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


1,547 Persons Take Part in Federal 
Offenders Rehabilitation Program 


As of February 1, 1967, a total of 1,547 federal pro- 
bationers and parolees had taken part in the Federal 
Offenders Rehabilitation Research Program, a nationwide 
collaborative research and demonstration project designed 
to assess the effectiveness of intensive and current re- 
habilitation services rendered to offenders at various 
stages of the correctional process. 

Percy B. Bell, director of the program, reports that 
there were 442 persons receiving intensive rehabilitation 
services as of September 1 at eight federal probation 
offices taking part in the project—Atlanta, Chicago, 
Denver, Pittsburgh, San Antonio, Seattle, Springfield, IIl., 
and Tampa. 

The research program calls for comparison of regular 
vocational rehabilitation services as requested by proba- 
tioners and parolees with intensive rehabilitation services 
that are provided when the rehabilitation counselor—one 
at each office—makes an all-out attempt to motivate the 
probationer or parolee. 

Such services as vocational counseling and schooling; 
provision of tools, clothing, and equipment; and other 
services such as family maintenance and assistance to 
the family as a unit are offered at each of the eight 
probation offices. 

The 3-year research and demonstration project is 
financed by the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration 
of the Federal Government and is conducted jointly by 
the State of Washington Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, the Federal Probation System, the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, and VRA. 

Representing the Probation Division in the research 
program is Glenn C. Petty, assistant chief of probation, 
who was one of the original planners of the project. 


Thos. R. Sard Named Executive of 
District of Columbia Parole Board 


Thos. R. Sard, director of the District of Columbia De- 
partment of Corrections since September 1965, has been 
named member and parole executive of the District’s Pa- 
role Board. He assumed his new duties December 31. When 
Sard took over the directorship in September 1965, follow- 
ing the unexpected death of Donald Clemmer, he said that 
he would serve only 1 year. 

Sard entered the Department of Corrections 36 years 
ago. In 1948 he was appointed assistant to the director 
and in 1959 was named deputy director. 

Sard has been active in the District’s efforts to combat 
delinquency and crime and to improve its correctional pro- 
grams. In 1966 he was chairman of the Crime and Delin- 
quency Conference of the National Capital Area and 
during the same year was recipient of the Conference’s 
annual award for his outstanding contributions to delin- 
quency and crime prevention and control in the Metro- 
politan Washington area. 


96th Congress of Correction 
Opposes the Death Penalty 


The 96th Annual Congress of Correction at its Balti- 
more meeting in September passed the following resolution 
regarding the death penalty: 

Be It Resolved: That the 96th Annual Congress of 
Correction records its opposition to capital punishment; 
supports the Attorney General’s recommendation that the 
death penalty be eliminated from the Federal Criminal 
Code; and commends the efforts of the abolition committees 
in the several states. 

More than 1,350 persons from the judicial, correctional, 
and crime prevention fields registered for the Congress. 

The Congress of Correction is sponsored by the Amer- 
can Correctional Association. E. Preston Sharp, Ph.D., is 
general secretary of the Association. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Kenneth L. Hardy Heads D. C. 
Department of Corrections 


Kenneth L. Hardy, deputy director of the District of 
Columbia Department of Corrections, has been appointed 
director. He succeeds Thos. R. Sard who was appointed in 
December to the District’s Parole Board where he will 
serve both as Board member and parole executive. 

Before being elevated to deputy director in 1965, Hardy 
was assistant director in charge of treatment and train- 
ing. A graduate of Howard University, Hardy served 
with the Veterans Administration, was a parole officer 
for the District of Columbia Parole Board for 3 years, and 
a case analyst with the Army’s correctional system. 

Hardy came to the Department of Corrections in 1955, 
serving successively as a social worker, chairman of class- 
ification in the D.C. Reformatory at Lorton, Va., assistant 
superintendent in charge of treatment and training at the 
D.C. Youth Center, and superintendent of the D.C. Wom- 
en’s Reformatory. 


Senate Committee Investigates 
Auto Theft Among Juveniles 


Almost half of the young people sent to federal prisons 
in 1966 were convicted of auto theft, the Senate Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency reported in 
December. They stole a car and drove it across a state line 
in violation of the federal law. 

Auto theft is the biggest single crime against the Fed- 
eral Government committed by our young people, the 
Subcommittee states. Since 1960 arrests for auto theft of 
persons under 18 increased 44 percent. Arrest figures, 
the Subcommittee adds, show that during 1965, a total 
of 301,000, or almost a half a million auto thefts, were 
committed by juveniles. That is a theft of almost $30 
million, more than all the bank robberies put together, 
the Subcommittee pointed out. 

“When half the young people in our federal institutions 
are there because of one type of crime—auto theft—it 
is time to find out why,” said Senator Thomas J. Dodd, 
Subcommittee chairman. “How come kids are so successful 
at stealing cars? Is there anything wrong with the law 
that defines this crime? There is an auto theft every 
minute of every day, and I want to find out why.” 

The Subcommittee is examining in detail the problems 
confronting the Federal Bureau of Prisons in dealing with 
young auto theft offenders, particularly juveniles. 


Benjamin Frank Named Task Force 


Director for Joint Commission 


Benjamin Frank, Ph.D., research associate on the staff 
of the Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training, has been named task force director in charge 
of inservice training, recruitment, and retention of cor- 
rectional manpower. 

For 26 years Dr. Frank was with the headquarters 
staff of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. After leaving the 
Bureau in 1962 he joined the faculty at Southern Illinois 
University as Assistant Director and later Acting Director 
of the Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and 
Correction. Returning to Washington in 1965, he served 
as consultant to the corrections task force of the Presi- 
dent’s Crime Commission and as a member of the faculty 
of the criminology and corrections program of the sociol- 
ogy department at the University of Maryland. He has 
been book review editor of FEDERAL PROBATION since 1947. 

Nick Pappas, a member of the correctional task force 
of the President’s Crime Commission, has been named 
assistant director of the Joint Commission task force 
directed by Dr. Frank. Pappas was formerly welfare 
officer in the Milwaukee House of Correction and served 
as classification officer, training and development officer, 
and associate warden in the Minnesota prison system. In 
1962 he was training director for the Corrections Division 
of the United States Navy. 


Delinquency Cases in 1965 
Continue Upward Trend 


During 1965 there was a 2 percent increase over the 
previous year in delinquency cases, according to Juvenile 
Court Statistics: 1965, published by the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau. The increase in the child population aged 10 
through 17, the Bureau points out, increased by only 
1 percent. 

The upward trend since 1949 (except for 1961) contin- 
ues, the Bureau states. The increase in 1965 was relatively 
small and may portend a levelling off, the Bureau observes. 
No attempt is made to explain the small increase compared 
with the years immediately preceding. 

About 697,000 juvenile delinquency cases (excluding 
traffic offenses) were handled by juvenile courts in the 
United States in 1965. The estimated number of children: 
involved in these cases (601,000) was somewhat lower, 
the Bureau explains, because the same child may have 
been referred more than once during the year. 

Delinquency remains primarily a boy’s problem, the 
Bureau reports. They are referred to court four times 
as often as girls. 

Most juveniles are referred to court for offenses com- 
mitted against property (42 percent)—larceny, auto theft, 
burglary, robbery, or vandalism. Only 8 percent were for 
offenses against a person. These observations on. reasons 
for referral are based on reports from large-city courts. 

Girls were referred to large city courts for different 
reasons than boys. More than half (52 percent) were 
brought to court for characteristic juvenile behavior not 
ordinarily considered a crime, such as running away, 
truancy, curfew violations, and ungovernable behavior. 

About 460,000 traffic cases were disposed of by juvenile 
courts in 1965, in addition to the 697,000 juvenile delin- 
quency cases. The traffic cases involved about 397,000 
different children. 

Dependency and neglect cases totaled 157,000 in 1965, 
an increase of 5 percent over 1964. 

I. Richard Perlman is chief of the Juvenile Delinquency 
Studies Branch of the Children’s Bureau. 


James A. Carr, Jr., Resigns 
From U. S. Board of Parole 


James A. Carr, a member of the U.S. Board of Parole 
since April 26, 1963, and chairman of the Youth 
Division of the Board, resigned in January. He has re- 
turned to his former position as chief probation officer for 
the Superior Courts of Norfolk and Plymouth counties 
in Massachusetts. 

Carr graduated from Harvard University in 1935 and 
received his master’s degree from the Boston University 
School of Social Work in 1941. He was a federal probation 
officer in the Boston office from 1937 to 1947 and during 
World War II was for 3 years with the Corrective Serv- 
ices Division of the United States Navy. In 1962-63 he 
was vice president of the Massachusetts Committee on 
Probation. 


Hugh F. Rivers Retires . 
From D. C. Parole Board 


Hugh F. Rivers, member and executive officer of the 
District of Columbia Parole Board since 1960, retired 
December 30 because of ill health. His retirement marked 
the close of a 34-year career with the Board which started 
in 1932 when he became secretary to the then newly 
formed Board of Intermediate Sentence and Parole. When 
he was appointed executive officer he also was the Board’s 
only full-time board member. 

During his administration Rivers introduced such 
programs as group counseling, psychiatric services, prere- 
lease counseling, and a program of employment placement. 

It is reported that the Board will soon be reorganized 
when the present five-member Board, four of them part- 
time, will be replaced by a full-time three-member Board. 
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Bureau of Drug Abuse Control 
Reports on Its Functions 


In October the Bureau of Drug Abuse Control released 
the first of a series of information bulletins for law en- 
forcement agencies to explain the purpose, functions, and 
actions of the Bureau. The Bureau was established by the 
Food and Drug Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to enforce the drug 
abuse control amendments to the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act which became effective February 1, 1966. 

The new amendments passed by the Congress provide 
stronger regulation of the manufacture, distribution, de- 
livery, and possession of the depressants such as the bar- 
biturate, stimulants such as the amphetamines, and hal- 
lucinogens such as LSD. They do not apply to narcotic 
drugs which are regulated by the Treasury Department 
under another statute. 

Among the enforcement activities of the Bureau are the 
following: 

(1) To apprehend the illegal distributor. Agents have 
the authority to seize illegal supplies, serve warrants, and 
arrest persons engaged in illegal drug operations. They 
will carry firearms while engaged in these duties. 

(2) Education of the public as to the dangers and con- 
sequences of drug abuse. 

(3) Education and voluntary compliance by the af- 
fected industry. 

(4) Cooperation with state and local law enforcement 
agencies. 

The Bureau, at present, has field offices at Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Kansas City, 
and Los Angeles. 

Copies of the BDAC Bulletin, published by the Bureau 
of Drug Abuse Control, and also information bulletins for 
law enforcement agencies, may be obtained by writing 
John Finlator, director of the Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
20204. 


Crime Information Center 
To Be Established by FBI 


A coast-to-coast communications network will be estab- 
lished in January to intensify the war on crime, Acting 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark announced on 
cember 14. 

A $406,197 federal grant to 15 local and state law 
enforcement agencies will enable them to join a network 
connecting «iva the National Crime Information Center 
in Washington, Clark said. The Center, a computerized 
index of information on crime and criminals, is being 
founded by the FBI. 

Clark said he had approved the grant under the Law 
Enforcement Assistance (LEA) program, which was 
created last year to modernize criminal justice through 
joint federal and local action. 

The 15 agencies, together with the FBI, will test and 
develop the communications and information system dur- 
ing 1967. By the year’s end, other agencies are expected 
to have joined the network. It is anticipated that the 
network will ultimately reach every state. 

The system will permit the storage and transmittal, 
within seconds, of information in three categories: stolen 
automobiles, other stolen property, and wanted felons. 

“This will increase each community’s ability to combat 
crime,” Clark said. “It will make each police department, 
each policeman on the beat, more effective by quickly 
providing them with vital information.” 

“The mobility of criminals today demands better co- 
ordination among police throughout the Nation in the 
solution of crimes, apprehension of criminals and recovery 
of property. A rapid exchange of information is a vital 
need in present-day law enforcement. 

“This system is an example of what can and is being 
done, through cooperative efforts by governments at all 
levels, to check the growth of crime.” 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Warden Walter M. Wallack 
Retires From Wallkill Prison 


Dr. Walter M. Wallack, for 27 years warden of the 
Wallkill Prison at Wallkill, N. Y., retired October 31. 

A graduate of Kansas State College, Warden Wallack 
received his M.A. and doctor of education degrees from 
Columbia University. He entered the correctional service 
for New York State in 1932 as educational adviser to 
the Commission To Investigate Prison Administration and 
Construction which was appointed by Governor Franklin 
D. Roosevelt after the prison riots of 1929. 

From 1933 to 1940 Dr. Wallack was the first director 
of education for the State Department of Correction. On 
the basis of a competitive civil service examination he 
was appointed warden at the Wallkill Prison, a pioneer 
medium security institution of the country. Under the 
leadership of Dr. Wallack, it became the model for pro- 
gressive prisons both in this country and abroad. 

He established the Central Guard School in New York 
State for the training of prison guards and, in addition 
to his other duties, directed the school for a number of 


years. 

Dr. Wallack has served on numerous committees, 
boards, and commissions. During World War II he was 
a member of the Under Secretary of War Board of Con- 
sultants which dealt with military correctional problems. 
In 1953 he was elected president of the American Correc- 
tional Association. 

Dr. Wallack has written extensively in educational and 
correctional journals. He is the author of two books, 
The Training of Prison Guards (1938) and Education 
Within Prison Walls (1939). A number of his writings 
have been translated into other languages. 

Throughout his career Dr. Wallack has participated as 
lecturer and instructor at conferences and institutes across 
the country. 

Four hundred friends and colleagues of Dr. Wallack 
attended a testimonial dinner November 6. Governor 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, in a letter, paid tribute to him 
for his “distinguished service and outstanding contribu- 
tion to the science and art of penology.” 

“We are all proud,” the Governor wrote, “that under 
your administration, Wallkill Prison has acquired a 
nationwide reputation as a model correctional institution.” 

In July, Dr. Wallack was eulogized at the Frederick A. 
Moran Memorial Institute at St. Lawrence University 
and was presented with an oil portrait of himself. 

Dr. and Mrs. Wallack make their home at R.D. No. 3, 
Box 359 B, Wallkill, N. Y. 12589. 


450 College Students Attend Crime 
Institute During Christmas Recess 


Four hundred and fifty students from 107 colleges and 
universities in 16 states attended the 3-day College Recess 
Institute conducted at Brooklyn by the Probation Depart- 
ment of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, 
Second Judicial District. Sixty of the colleges were out- 
side New York State. 

The Institute dealt with problems of crime and delin- 
quency as they are reflected in the day-to-day activity of 
the professionally trained worker in the field of correction. 
Each of the students was assigned to a probation officer 
who acted as host and guide. The probation officers dis- 
cussed their work with the students and together visited 
jails, police stations, schools, social agencies, and homes. 
The probation officers also offered suggestions and guid- 
ance for term papers in sociology and corrections. Actual 
offenders told the students how probation helped them. 

The Institute is supported by the U.S. Department of 
Justice through a grant under the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act. 

Joseph A. Shelly, chief probation officer of the Brooklyn 
court, was in charge of the Institute. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


President Proposes Establishment of a — 
Unified Federal Correctional System 


In his message on crime to the Congress of the United 
States, February 6, the President of the United States 
renewed his request for legislation to establish a unified 
oo correctional system within the Department of 

ustice. 

“Today, correctional treatment in the national system 
is fragmented and often impedes continuity of treatment,” 
the President said. “The proposed unified system would 
provide coherent organization and a systematic flow of all 
postsentencing responsibilities—probation, institutional 
management, and parole supervision.” 

On February 8, 1967, Senator John L. McClellan of 
Arkansas introduced, by request, a bill (S. 916) to assist 
in combating crime by creating in the Department of 
Justice a U.S. Corrections Service through which the 
Attorney General may discharge the responsibilities im- 
posed upon him by 18 U.S.C. 4012. Congressman Emanuel 
Celler of Brooklyn introduced a companion bill (H.R. 5038). 


Eugene S. Zemans Retires 
From John Howard Association 


Eugene S. Zemans, executive director of the John How- 
ard Association at Chicago for 24 years, retired December 
81. A 1-year sabbatical will complete 25 years of service. 

Zemans is succeeded by Joseph R. Rowan, deputy commis- 
sioner of the Minnesota State Department of Corrections. 

A graduate of the University of Michigan, Zemans re- 
ceived his M.A. degree from the University of Chicago 
School of Social Service Administration. Before pose: eae | 
with the John Howard Association he was employe 
successively as supervisor with the Service Bureau for 
Men, in Chicago; field representative of the Iowa Emer- 
gency Relief Administration; county welfare director at 
Dodge City, Kans.; juvenile court probation officer at 
Chicago; assistant to the supervisor of the Federal Pro- 
bation System; and social worker with the U.S. Office of 
Indian Affairs. He was the first editor of FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION, from 1936 to 1938. 

Under Zemans’ leadership the John Howard Association 
conducted in 1947 the first of a 17-year series of continu- 
ous studies of Chicago police lockups. The studies called 
for 14 major reforms. The last of the study’s original 
recommendations was put into effect under Superintendent 
O. W. Wilson of the Chicago Police Department. 

The Association’s study of the Cook County (Illinois) 
Sheriff’s police stations in 1965 and its study of the correc- 
tional services in Will County (Joliet, Illinois) resulted 
in major improvements and a blueprint of future needs. 

Among studies conducted under Zemans’ direction are 
included the problem of babies born in prisons and train- 
ing schools—published under the title Prison Babies; re- 
organization of the Illinois Board of Parole; and discharge 
gratuities, presented in a report titled Gate Money (1953). 

For 10 years Zemans was secretary of the Mayor’s Com- 
mission on the Chicago House of Correction and for 15 
years he served as secretary of the Advisory Committee 
of the Chicago Municipal Court. 

During his active career Zemans has served as president 
of the International Prisoners’ Aid Association, president 
of the National Prisoners’ Aid Association, vice president 
of the Correctional Service Federation—U.S.A., and presi- 
dent of the Illinois Academy of Criminology. He also has 
served as a Board member of the American Correctional 
Association and the Illinois Welfare Association. He is a 
member of the National Association of Social Workers, 
the Academy of Certified Social Workers, and the Profes- 
sional Council of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency. 

During the past 24 years the John Howard Association 
has conducted numerous crusades to correct and improve 
penological practices. It has assisted more than 50,000 
inmates and released prisoners in their efforts to become 
law-abiding, productive citizens. 


Half Million Cars Stolen in 1966, 
Department of Justice Reports 


More than 500,000 cars were stolen in the United 
States during 1966, according to Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Fred M. Vinson, Jr. Speaking before the Senate Sub- 
committee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency on Jan- 
uary 17, Vinson said automobile theft carries a direct 
financial loss of about $140 million annually, even though 
most stolen cars are eventually recovered. 

Most automobile thefts are committed by youngsters, 
Vinson pointed out. He said that automobile theft is fre- 
quently carried out in connection with other crimes such 
as burglary, bank robbery, or kidnapping. 

About 40 percent of the Nation’s auto thefts, Vinson 
reported, involve vehicles left unattended with keys in the 
ignition. 

Vinson told the Senate Subcommittee that 19 national 
organizations will work together with the Department of 
Justice in sponsoring a National Auto Theft Campaign 
which will begin about March 1. 

The campaign will seek to (1) encourage motorists to 
remove their keys and lock their cars when they leave 
them; (2) secure enactment and enforcement of local 
ordinances to prohibit motorists from leaving keys in an 
unattended vehicle; and (3) secure passage of strong 
title laws by every state. 


Federal Prison Industries Have Net 
Earnings of $7.3 Million in 1966 


Gross earnings of the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 
amounted to a record $52.4 million in 1966, according 
to Myrl E. Alexander, director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons. The net earnings totaled $7.3 million, of 
which $4 million was transferred to the United States 
Treasury and $3.3 million retained for expansion and 
modernization. 

The FPI is a Government corporation providing training 
and employment for federal inmates. During 1966 it 
operated 50 factories at 20 locations. 

About 8,000 inmates, Alexander said, were employed by 
the FPI during the year, receiving average wages of 
$40 per month. 


Corrections Institute Works Closely 
With Texas Department of Corrections 


By spring, the Institute of Contemporary Corrections 
and the Behavioral Sciences at Sam Houston State Col- 
lege, Huntsville, Texas, will have 600 undergraduate stu- 
dents, 107 working for the master’s degree in law enforce- 
ment, criminology, or corrections, and 115 studying for 
certificates in one of the three fields. 

Dr. George G. Killinger, former chairman of the U.S. 
Board of Parole and for 30 years in the field of correc- 
tions, is director of the Institute. 

The undergraduate program is in the department of 
sociology which is also under Dr. Killinger’s direction. 
The curriculum of the Institute is an interdisciplinary 
program in the behavioral sciences, including psychology, 
sociology, and political science. 

The legislation which established the Institute in July 
1965 was sponsored in part by the Texas Department of 
Corrections. Dr. George Beto, director of the Department, 
has announced that departmental promotions will depend, 
in part, on the employee’s taking advantage of the class 
work offered by the Institute. In developing its curriculum, 
the Institute works in close cooperation with the State 
Department of Corrections. 

The Institute conducts “branch campus” classes to 
serve more adequately the needs of correctional people in 
metropolitan areas. One such class, Dr. Killinger points 
out, is at Dallas where 38 members, largely graduate stu- 
dents, are affiliated with the Juvenile Court. 


Irving Halpern, Pioneer 
In Probation, Succumbs 


Irving Halpern, 77, a pioneer in probation, died Decem- 
ber 10 in New York City. 

Mr. Halpern began his 53-year career in probation in 
1910 when he was appointed a probation officer with the 
Jewish Protectory and Aid Society. In 1931 he was named 
chief probation officer for the Court of General Sessions. 
When he retired in 1963 he was chief probation officer for 
the State Supreme Court in Manhattan and the Bronx. 

Since 1931 Mr. Halpern was a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. 

The NCCD, it has been announced, is establishing an 
award to honor Mr. Halpern. It will be presented for out- 
standing service in the field of probation. 

Mr. Halpern was the husband of Judge Caroline K. 
Simon, former Board chairman of the NCCD. 


National Institute of Mental Health 
Established as Bureau Under USPHS 


Plans for the National Institute of Mental Health as a 
bureau of the U.S. Public Health Service were announced 
in January by Dr. Stanley F. Yolles, director of the 
Institute. 

Effective January 1, the reorganization of the Institute 
into a bureau, previously announced by the Secretary 
and Surgeon General as a part of the PHS reorganization, 
moved the NIMH out of the National Institutes of 
Health. It also changed the previous Institute organization 
extensively and involves transfers from other PHS 
components. 

The plans include the recently approved new organi- 
zation structure of NIMH and appointments to date of 
personnel heading divisions, offices, and branches of the 
Institute. 

“Our new role as a bureau of the Service,” Dr. Yolles 
said, “provides for healthy change and growth and makes 
possible a more comprehensive and unified approach to 
the many-faceted problems of mental illness. 


Lions Clubs Provide Year-Round 
Swimming for New Jersey Boys Home 


More than 400 Lions Club members and state officials 
participated in dedication ceremonies for the enclosure 
of the swimming pool at the New Jersey State Home for 
Boys at Jamesburg. The 55’ x 96’ pool may now be used 
the year around. 

Funds for the enclosure were provided by the Lions 
Clubs of the State. A statewide campaign in 1948 aided 
in the construction of the pool. 

Three hundred Lions Clubs of the State have taken a 
personal interest in the State Home. Over the years they 
have helped to provide clothing, athletic equipment, books 
for the institution library, and radios, record players, 
movie projectors, and TV sets for each of the 14 cottages. 


XVilth Criminology Course 
To Be Held at Montreal 


The XVIIth International Course on Criminology will 
be held at Montreal, Canada, August 20 to September 4, 
1967. Sponsored by the International Society of Crimin- 
ology, the course is organized by the Department of 
Criminology at the University of Montreal. 

This is the first time the course will be held in America. 
The faculty will include prominent men in the field from 
both Canada and the United States. 

Information may be received from Professor Denis 
Szabo, director of the Department of Criminology, Univer- 
sity of Montreal, P. O. Box 6128, Montreal, Canada. 
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D. C. Crime Commission 
Releases Its Report 


The President’s Commission on Crime in the District 
of Columbia, established by President Johnson July 16, 
1965, to investigate and report on crime in the Nation’s 
Capital, released in December its 1,041-page report and 
777-page Appendix. 

In its report the Commission concludes that a successful 
challenge to crime in the District of Columbia requires 
more than sporadic changes in the criminal law or in- 
creased expenditures on the traditional tools of law 
enforcement. 

The Commission declares that “basic reforms are re- 
quired in virtually all of the institutions” in the District 
which deal with antisocial behavior. 

“Radical reduction of crime over the long run,” the 
Commission asserts, “will require basic social and economic 
changes, and we urge that action to address these under- 
lying problems begin promptly.” 

Drunkenness, drug addiction, release on bail or on re- 
cognizance, the courts, probation, parole, recreation, 
housing, public welfare, and education are assessed by 
the Commission in its report in terms of their impact on 
crime. 

“We are not so naive as to suggest that curing the 
city’s social and economic ills will put an end to all 
criminal behavior,” the report of the Commission continues. 
“We do believe that the number of youth—undereducated, 
unemployed, and without hope for the future—who 
turn to crime in defiance of society can be significantly 
reduced.” 

The Appendix of the Report consists of a survey of the 
Metropolitan Police Department by the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police; a description of active juve- 
nile offenders and convicted adult felons; a study of the 
organization and effectiveness of correctional agencies, 
conducted by the American Correctional Association; and 
a chapter on “The Social Order and Delinquency,” by 
Eliz Ginsberg of Columbia University and consultant to 
the Commission. 

The Commission, chaired by Herbert J. Miller, Jr., con- 
sists of nine members. The professional staff of 19 was 
directed by Howard P. Willens and three assistant direc- 
tors, William E. Amos, Sylvia Bacon, and Barry Sidman. 
More than 25 persons served as consultants. 

The Commission’s Report may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 20402, for $3. The Appendix 
sells for $2.25. 


Research and Training Grants in Criminal 
Justice Announced by Ford Foundation 


Research and training to improve crime prevention, 
law enforcement, corrections, and the administration of 
criminal justice in the United States and Canada will be 
assisted by grants announced in December by the Ford 
Foundation. 

The University of Pennsylvania received $250,000 for a 
5-year program of interdisciplinary research by the Uni- 
versity’s newly created Center for Studies in Criminology 
and Law. 

The University of Toronto was the recipient of $150,000 
to expand the work of its Centre of Criminology which 
coordinates the efforts of lawyers, psychiatrists, soci- 
ologists, and social workers in the study of crime in 
Canada. 

The University of Montreal received $250,000 to ex- 
pand research by its Department of Criminology and to 
increase the number of graduate criminologists being 
trained. 

The Ford Foundation also announced grants of $125,000 
for a training program for newly appointed California 
trial judges and $60,000 to assist research and drafting 
of a comprehensive family law that would be uniform 
throughout the 50 states. 
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Three Wisconsin Studies Compare 
Adjustment on Probation and Parole 


Offenders with no prior felonies who are placed on 
probation have lower violation rates than those without 
prior felonies who are imprisoned and then paroled. 

Probationers with no prior felonies are less difficult 
cases than persons with no prior felonies who are incar- 
cerated and later paroled. 

The violation rates of probationers and parolees in 
comparable groups of less serious and more serious cases— 
as determined by severity of offense and extent of criminal 
record—are “fairly similar.” 

The performance in the community of probationers and 
parolees prior to conviction compared with their per- 
formance 1 year after being placed on probation or parole 
improved about the same. Both groups showed considerable 
improvement. 

These and other interesting research findings are based 
on three studies recently completed by the Wisconsin 
Division of Corrections. 

One study, conducted by Dean V. Babst, research 
associate for the Joint Commission on Correctional Man- 
power, dealt with 7,614 Wisconsin adult male offenders 
who were placed on probation or parole from 1954 
through 1959. 

A second study was carried out by the State Department 
of Public Welfare and Professor Donald Newman and 
three graduate social work students at the University. 
A sample of those convicted of burglary, the largest 
offense group, was selected for intensive analysis. 

A study to assess the impact of imprisonment and 
parole compared with probation only, was also carried 
out by Babst. 

Fuller reports of the three studies may be obtained 
by writing Sanger B. Powers, director of the Division of 
Spee State Department of Public Welfare, Madison, 

is. 


Heads of Institutes of Criminological 
Research Hold First Meeting at Toronto 


The First Conference of Directors of Institutes of 
Criminological Research in the United States and Canada 
met at the Centre of Criminology of the University of 
Toronto, November 29 and 30. 

Participants in the conference included 14 representa- 
tives from the United States, three from Canada, two 
from Puerto Rico, and one from England. 

Professor J. Ll. J. Edwards, director of the Centre of 
Criminology at the University of Toronto, was chairman 
of the conference. 

The 1967 conference will convene at Chicago under the 
joint auspices of the American Bar Foundation, the Cen- 
ter of Studies in Criminal Justice at the University of 
Chicago Law School, and the Center for the Study of 
Crime, Delinquency, and Corrections at Southern Illinois 
University. 


94th Annual Forum of NCSW 


Meets at Dallas, May 21 to 26 


“Humanizing the City” will be the theme of the week- 
long 94th Annual Forum of the National Conference on 
Social Welfare to be held at Dallas, Texas, May 21 to 26, 
1967 


More than 250 meetings are being planned by the Con- 
ference and 62 affiliated national agencies. They will con- 
sider social welfare’s role in coming to grips with urban 
problems. 

Whitney M. Young, Jr., executive director of the Na- 
tional Urban League and president of the NCSW, will 
address the Forum’s opening session. . 

Headquarters of the National Conference on Social 
Welfare are at 22 West Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 
43215. ‘Joe R. Hoffer is executive secretary. Betty B. 
Shepherd is public relations director. 
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National Crime and Delinquency 
Institute To Be Held June 11 to 14 


The 14th Annual National Institute on Crime and De- 
linquency will be held June 11 to 14 at the Disneyland 
Hotel, Anaheim, Calif. 

Information about the Institute may be obtained from 
the Planning Commission of the National Institute on 
Crime and Delingency, 44 East 23 Street, New York, N. Y. 
10010. Robert E. Trimble is secretary of the Commission. 

The Institute for 1968 will be held at the Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas. That for 1969 will meet at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel at Boston. 

Sponsoring organizations of the Institutes are the Na- 
tional Council on Crime and Delinquency, the National 
Association of Training Schools and Juvenile Agencies, 
the New England Council on Crime and Delinquency, the 
Central States Corrections Association, the Middle At- 
lantic States Conference of Correction, the Southern 
States Probation and Parole Conference, and the Western 
Probation, Parole, and Correction Association. 


Lawrence G. Larsen, Essex 
County Probation Chief, Dies 


Lawrence G. Larsen, appointed chief probation officer 
for Essex County, N. J., just over 2 years ago, died 
———— January 28 at his home in West Orange. He 
was 

Before coming to the Essex County probation depart- 
ment Mr. Larsen was director of juvenile court services 
for Kent County, Michigan. 

A native of Iowa City, Iowa, Mr. Larsen received his 
master’s degree in social work from Ohio State University, 
with a major in criminology. For 5 years he was a pro- 
bation officer with the Wisconsin State Division of 
Corrections, dealing largely with adult offenders. He was 
named director of the Kent County juvenile court in 1959. 

He was a member of the Professional Council of the 
National Ccuncil on Crime and Delinquency. 

Mr. Larsen is survived by his wife and a son, both 
living at 18 Undercliff Terrace, West Orange, N. J. 


San Quentin Prison To Establish 
Accredited 4-Year College Course 


A 4-year accredited college at the San Quentin State 
Prison is the goal of a University of California project 
that got underway early this year. Joseph D. Lohman, 
dean of the School of Criminology at the University’s 
Berkeley campus, is directing the project in cooperation 
with the California Department of Corrections and a 
number of colleges and universities adjacent to San 
Quentin. 

A preliminary study, funded by a Ford Foundation 
grant of $99,200, is probing questions of administration, 
faculty, site, admission standards, curriculum, and inmate 
capabilities as disclosed in selected pilot classes. While 
this study is under way, a public policy panel of 12 dis- 
tinguished leaders in several fields—a national advisory 
group—will be assembled periodically in Washington, 
D. C., by the Institute for Policy Studies to review pro- 
gress of the project. A second group, made up of Cali- 
fornia educational and correctional experts, is acting as 
an operations board, with direct responsibility for over- 
seeing development of specific goals for the college. 

When this program of higher education moves into 
regular operations in a year or two, it promises to bring 
a number of innovations into the history of criminal re- 
habilitation. “The prison college,” says Dean Lohman, 
“should produce a responsible citizen who understands 
himself and his relationship and obligation to society.” 

It will benefit not only the inmate, the correctional insti- 
tution and the academic community, Dean Lohman be- 
lieves, but also society itself. 
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Illinois Prisoners Show 
Promise in Creative Art 


“Illinois Prison May Hold a Picasso.” This is the 
heading of a news story, by Gladys Erickson, in the 
December 25 issue of Chicago’s American. 

There may be a budding Van Gogh or Matisse, or even 
a Picasso painting away the lonely years of confinement in 
Illinois prisons, Miss Erickson writes. 

John V. Hudak, a professional artist in Joliet, according 
to the news story, began 12 years ago teaching men in 
prisor how to use brush, charcoal, water color, and oils. 
He has seen the inmate who becomes a serious art student 
develop a superior sensitivity to color, techniques, and 
approach to forms. 

“We have outstanding art students in each [Illinois 
prison,” Hudak asserts. “Some are totally absorbed in 
art. They tend to be perfectionists. Their art sense is 
sharpened, occasionally excelling that of the struggling 
young artist in the free world.” 

Commenting on the creative art program in the Illinois 
institutions, Dr. Edward J. Kelleher, director of the 
Circuit Court Psychiatric Institute, at Chicago, said: 
“Men in prison or persons confined in institutions tend to 
communicate in an indirect way. Many cannot communi- 
cate directly.” 

“There is an element of expression,’ Dr. Kelleher 
continues, “which creates internal pressures in the in- 
dividual and in turn produces a strong urge to com- 
municate in some fashion, through drawing, painting, 
sculpting, writing music, sports, or other skills. The 
prisoner who is aided by instruction in painting develops 
art sense and sensitivity if he is seriously involved in 
using art as a tool of communication.” 

The prisons at Statesville and Joliet staged two outdoor 
art fairs in 1966. They attracted 8,000 visitors, many of 
whom purchased oils, sketches, water colors, and ceramic 
art. Guests paid more than $6,000 for inmate art ranging 
in price from $1 to $150. Funds go to the inmate artist’s 
account to be used for purchasing more equipment. 


United States Has Highest Prison 
Population in the World, Says Warden 


“The traditional maximum security prison in this 
country has developed a hard core of recidivists and has 
resulted in the United States having the highest prison 
population in the world,” said C. Murray Henderson, 
warden of the Tennessee State Penitentiary at Nashville, 
in addressing delegates to the 1966 National Legal Aid 
— Defender Conference, held at Memphis, October 3 
to 8. 

Warden Henderson said successful training and counsel- 
ing programs should build self-esteem and self-confidence 
in prisoners. “Prisoners have a very poor self-image. 
They have little self-esteem, and many times the outward 
aggressiveness and bravado is a thin veneer that covers 
fears and feelings of inferiority.” 

Warden Henderson praised the Model Sentencing Act 
framed by the Advisory Council of Judges of the Na- 
tional Council on Crime and Delinquency. Its adoption 
throughout the country, he said, would do much to pro- 
tect society. “It would enable professional staff to look at 
the offender as well as the offense,” the warden said, 
“and provide for treatment at the community level and 
release by a professional board of parole when the indi- 
vidual had, in effect, resolved his problems.” 

There should be different degrees of imprisonment, 
Warden Henderson continued. “Work-release laws should 
be enacted which would more or less permit the non- 
dangerous offender to support his family while under the 
management and control of the correctional authorities. 
It is my understanding that North Carolina has less than 
5 percent recidivism among the thousands of men who 
have been in prison under the work-release law in that 
state.” 
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Two Physicians Report on Results of 
Cosmetic Surgery on 185 Inmates 


Cosmetic surgery, according to Dr. Arnold G. Schuring 
and Dr. R. Edward Dodge, Jr., both former medical of- 
ficers at the Federal Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, has 
been advocated in progressive penal systems as an aid to 
the rehabilitation of offenders with physical deformities. 

It is regarded by some as an established fact that a 
person with a physical deformity is likely to develop 
psychological, social, and economic maladjustments which 
can lead to criminal activity. Therefore, if the deformity 
is corrected, it is held, the person should no longer need 
to engage in criminal behavior. 

But Dr. Schuring and Dr. Dodge have come to the con- 
clusion that even though cosmetic surgery may be bene- 
ficial, it does not by itself solve psychosocial maladjust- 
ments and does not significantly alter the institution 
return rate. 

During the 6-year period 1959 to 1964 a total of 185 
inmates received cosmetic surgery at the Chillicothe Re- 
formatory under the direction of the Department of Oto- 
laryngology of Ohio State University. The surgery con- 
sisted of 139 rhinoplasties (correction of a nose deform- 
ity) and 46 otoplasties (correction of lop ears). 

The institution return rate of 185 inmates in the 
cosmetic group was compared with a control group of the 
same number. Both groups averaged 22 years of age and 
70 percent were convicted of the Dyer Act (transpor- 
tation of a stolen vehicle across a state line). About 80 
percent in both groups were single. The type of sentence 
in both groups was comparable. 

Solely on the basis of the institution return rate, the 
doctors found that cosmetic surgery apparently does not 
provide long-term benefit. The institution return rates 
were identical in both groups. They learned that many 
inmates who request cosmetic surgery do not have de- 
formities of a severe nature. Others apparently are not 
deeply disturbed by their deformities or the deformity may 
not have had anything to do with their personal and social 
adjustment. Correction of both the deformity and any 
acute anxiety associated with the deformity may improve 
the inmate’s self-image, they said, but will not neces- 
sarily alter his attitude or behavior. 

In those instances where a physical deformity may be 
an underlying factor in criminality, the doctors empha- 
sized, years of conflict and maladjustment have been 
built up around the original problem. Correction of the 
deformity, they added will not automatically resolve 
attitudes and habits which have become deeply ingrained. 

In some cases, they concluded, cosmetic surgery may 
change the attitudes of inmates toward members of the 
prison staff so that healthy interpersonal relationships 
can be developed. Cosmetic surgery may also be a key 
factor in opening the door to deeper relationships between 
individuals. 

Dr. Schuring is now chief of the Ear, Nose, and Throat 
Department (Otolaryngology) at the U. S. Public Health 
Service Hospital at New Orleans. Dr. Dodge is in the 
Department of International Health at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. 


Two California Colleges and Correctional 
Training Facility Form Advisory Council 


Two California State Colleges and the California Cor- 
rectional Training Facility at Soledad have formed a 
Program Advisory Council, a first for correctional insti- 
tutions in the Nation’s largest state. The facility initiated 
the move to obtain the advice and assistance of the pro- 
fessional staffs at Fresno and San Jose State colleges. 

In announcing the formation of the advisory council, 
Walter Dunbar, director of the California Department of 
Corrections, said, “The program will become a channel 
for mutually beneficial communications between the field 
of correction and higher education.” 
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Federal Bureau of Prisons To Open Two 
Community Treatment Centers for Adults 


The first community treatment centers in the federal 
prison system will open this spring in Houston and 
Atlanta, Acting Attorney General Ramsey Clark an- 
nounced in January. 

Known as halfway houses, the centers will house se- 
lected adult inmates during the weeks preceding their 
discharge from prison and provide them employment 
services, counseling, and other opportunities to achieve 
a stable life in the community. 

Clark also announced that the seventh prerelease 
guidance center, a halfway house for youth offenders, 
will open about March 1 on property of the Alameda 
Naval Air Station in the San Francisco Bay area. 

Tentative plans call for establishment of six more com- 
munity treatment centers before June 1968. 


Correctional Manpower Training 
Program Started in New England 


The New England Board of Higher Education has ap- 
pointed Professor of Sociology Albert Morris of Boston 
University as program director of its Regional Correc- 
tional Manpower Training Program, and Edwin Powers, 
recently retired deputy commissioner for personnel and 
training for the Massachusetts Department of Correction, 
as assistant program director. They will devote the 
coming year to a comprehensive study of the educational 
and manpower needs in the fields of corrections, pro- 
bation, and parole of the six New England states. 

The product of this study, said Martin Lichterman, 
executive secretary of the Board of Higher Education, 
will be a set of long- and short-range plans for training 
programs, together with recommendations for the organ- 
ization, personnel, and facilities necessary to the establish- 
ment of such programs, to be presented as a master plan 
for the region in the fall of 1967. 

The survey was made possible by a grant of $34,200 
from the Office of Law Enforcement Assistance, U.S. 
Department of Justice. 


Three Honored by 
Criminology Society 


Judge George Clifton Edwards, Jr., of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit was the 
recipient of the August Vollmer Award presented by 
the American Society of Criminology at Philadelphia, 
November 19. He was cited for his courageous defense of 
the United States Supreme Court decisions in the Gideon, 
Miranda, and Escobedo cases. 

Professor George Bryan Vold, emeritus professor of 
sociology at the University of Minnesota, was the recipient 
of the Edwin Sutherland Award for his contributions to 
the “systematization of theoretical criminology.” , 

Professor Charles Newman of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity received the Herbert Bloch Award in recognition 
of his services as editor of Criminologica. 

Professor Walter C. Reckless is the retiring president 
of the Society. He is succeeded by Dr. Marvin E. Wolf- 
gang, chairman of the graduate programs in criminology 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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The whole history of the world is summed up in the fact 


Canada’s Department of Justice 
Publishes Report on Delinquency 


Juvenile Delinquency in Canada is the title of a 377- 
page report released in December by the Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency of the Department of Justice of 
Canada. The study started in 1962. The Committee 
consisted of five persons representing the four divisions 
of the Department of Justice: The Criminal Law Section, 
9 rapa Canadian Mounted Police, Penitentiaries, and 

arole. 

The report comments on the nature and extent of delin- 
quency, the philosophy and meaning of treatment, treat- 
ment prior to judicial determination of delinquency, the 
juvenile court, treatment following adjudication of delin- 
quency, criminal liability of parents and other adults, and 
needed research. The report concludes with recommenda- 
tions. At the close of each chapter are pertinent references. 

The report sells for $2.50 and may be ordered from The 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada. 


41 Percent of Psychiatrists Devote 
Some Time to Delinquency and Crime 


Nearly 800 of approximately 5,000 psychiatrists who 
received National Institute of Mental Health support 
since 1947 were questioned in a recent study. Eight-two 
percent divide their work among three or more activities— 
a jump from 70 percent who did so 3 years ago. 

When asked by the NIMH about their interest in key 
problems, 55 percent said they spent some time working 
in preventive mental health; 41 percent in crime and 
delinquency; and 39 percent in alcoholism and drug abuse. 

The majority of the psychiatrists find time to teach or 
train others and volunteer their services to the needy. 
Forty-eight percent said private practice took the major 
part of their time. More than one-third work mainly for 
hospitals and clinics, both public and private. Twelve 
percent work for medical schools. 


NIMH Publishes Booklet 
On Narcotic Addiction 


The story of the results of narcotic drug addiction, 
told in the language of a drug addict, has been published 
in comic book form by the National Institute of Mental 
Health, U. S. Public Health Service. 

Titled Hooked!, the four-color booklet narrates a young 
man’s gradual degeneration and his wife’s death as a 
result of the narcotic habit. 

In announcing the publication, Dr. Stanley F. Yolles, 
NIMH director, said: “We are hopeful this publication 
can help young people who might be tempted to experi- 
ment with drugs to see the danger. This booklet depicts 
accurately the path to heroin addiction.” 

The NIMH is the federal agency with primary responsi- 
bility for support of research in narcotic addiction and 
drug abuse. 

Hooked! is designed for use in schools and for distribu- 
tion by local public health departments, especially those 
in high-risk neighborhoods. 

Single copies are available from the Public Inquiries 
Branch, Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 20201. 


that, when nations are strong, they are not always just, 
and when they wish to be just, they are often no longer 


strong. .. 


. Let us have this blessed union of power and 
justice—WINSTON CHURCHILL. 


The Annual Conference of the Illinois Probation, Parole, 
and Correctional Association will be held March 22 to 24, 
at the Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, Ill. “A Search for 
Understanding” is the conference theme. Russell H. Levy, 
Ph.D., is program chairman. Charles F. Martin is presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Construction is to begin soon on swimming pools for 
the juvenile halls at San Fernando Valley and Los Pad- 
rinos, Calif. Mr. and Mrs. Louis Routh donated $30,000 
for the pools. 

Facing today’s adolescence is the prospect that many of 
the jobs at which they will work do not exist today. The 
houses they will live in, the methods of transportation 
they will use, and the manner in which they will spend 
their leisure time are all still on the drawing boards. 
These factors are discussed in Dialogue on Adolescence, 
a U.S. Children’s Bureau publication released in January. 
Copies of the new publication may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washingten, D. C. 20402, for 30 cents. 

The International Association of Pupil Personnel 
Workers, founded in 1911, will hold its 53rd annual con- 
vention at Philadelphia, October 15 to 19. Information re- 
garding the conference may be obtained from John W. 
Throne, 620 Jessop Place, York, Pa. 17403. 

“Corrections in the United States,” a survey conducted 
by the National Council on Crime and Delinquency for 
the President’s Crime Commission, will be reproduced in 
its entirety in the January 1967 issue of Crime and Delin- 
quency. The journal, however, cannot be distributed until 
the Commission releases its report. Each NCCD member 
and regular subscriber to the journal will receive a copy 
of the 288-page survey report. Frederick Ward, Jr., of 
the NCCD staff directed the survey. 

James E. Murphy, former associate warden of the U.S. 
Penitentiary at Marion, Ill., and former manager of the 
corrections program for the Office of Law Enforcement 
Assistance in the Department of Justice, has been named 
planning and evaluation officer, a newly created position 
in the office of the director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons. 

Federal inmates numbered 19,200 at the close of the 
calendar year 1966, compared with 20,800 a year ago. 
Court commitments totaled 13,177 in 1966. The median 
age of inmates was 29. 

The Federal Prison System now consists of 35 facilities 
in 21 states and the District of Columbia. On November 
20 the federal reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, was leased 
to the State of Ohio. The closing resulted from a decline 
in inmate population. 

Fritz L. Wood, superintendent of the canvas specialty 
shop at the United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., 
was the recipient, in January, of a check for $955, the 
largest suggestion award ever given to a Department of 
Justice employee under its civilian recognition and award 
program. Wood’s suggestion modified the method of man- 
ufacturing duffel bags, for military use, by cutting down 
on the amount of canvas needed, resulting in both de- 
creased costs and increased production. The suggestion 
saved the Defense Supply Agency more than $60,000 on a 
year’s purchase of the bags. 

The Annual Conference of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Probation, Parole, and Correction will be held jointly 
with the Middle Atlantic States Conference of Correction 
at Hershey, Pa., April 16 to 19. 

Sara Lee Berkman has joined the staff of the National 
Conference on Social Welfare as assistant executive sec- 
retary. She will be located at the NCSW’s New York City 
office. She replaces Ruth M. Williams who resigned from 
the NCSW staff to become secretary-general of the Inter- 
national Council on Social Welfare. 
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The Probation Officer Reports in Court is the title of 
a 40-page booklet by Nester C. Kohut, probation officer 
with the Juvenile Court of Cook County, at Chicago. The 
foreword is written by Judge Henry A. Riederer of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., who is past president of the National 
Council on Juvenile Court Judges. Copies may be pur- 
chased from Family Law Publications, 22 W. Madison 
Street, Suite 900, Chicago, Ill. 60602, at 65 cents each and 
at a reduced price in quantities. 

Joseph H. Kane, director of the Boys’ Training School 
(Goshen) of the New York State Department of Social 
Welfare since 1963, has been appointed resident director 
of the Graham Home for Children at Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. Founded in 1806, the institution serves 140 depen- 
dent children, principally from New York City. 

The International Council on Social Welfare is the new 
name of the organization of the International Conference 
of Social Work. The new name became effective January 
1. Ruth M. Williams, who served as executive officer of 
the International Conference for 16 years, is the sec- 
retary-general of the new International Council. The of- 
ae e — are at 345 East 46th Street, New York, 


The University of Illinois Department of Sociology is 
offering a limited number of National Institute of Mental 
Health traineeships for persons qualified for study toward 
the Ph.D. in sociology. Applicants must have had experi- 
ence with correctional, law enforcement, judicial, or men- 
tal health agencies. For persons with a bachelor’s degree, 
3-year traineeships are available, paying $1,800 the first 
year, $2,000 the second year, and $2,400 the third year, 
plus up to $500 per dependent and exemption from tuition 
and fees. For persons with a master’s degree, appoint- 
ments are for 2 years with stipends of $2,400 the first 
year and $2,700 the second year, plus dependent allow- 
ances, tuition, and fees. Application forms may be ob- 
tained from Professor Daniel Glaser, Head, Department 
of Sociology, University of Illinois, 324 Lincoln Hall, 
Urbana, Ill. 61801. 

Overbrook Center for Children is a 24-bed, residential 
school at Red Hook, New York, which was established in 
1966 as a pilot project under the auspices of the New 
York State Department of Social Welfare. The Center, 
which has a 165-acre campus and six buildings, will pro- 
vide long periods of intensive care, treatment, and super- 
vision for children who show histories of severe emo- 
tional and physical deprivation because of serious and 
longstanding inadequacies in their homes. Future plans 
call for a maximum capacity of 50 boys. Joseph B. Robin- 
son is director of the Center. 

The National Institute of Mental Health of the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has com- 
piled a 213-page Mental Health Directory: 1966 to meet 
the need for a ready source of information on programs, 
personnel, and facilities throughout the United States. 
It encompasses the major programs in the country and 
lists over 2,000 outpatient psychiatric clinics and day- 
night services. The directory (Public Health Service Pub- 
lication No. 1517) may be purchased for 60 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 20402. 

The Federal Bureau of Prisons’ first adult halfway 
house (community treatment center) will be located in 
downtown Houston, Texas. An operating plan for adult 
centers is being developed for initial use at the Houston 
center which is expected to open in the spring. 

Two new narcotic units have been formed by the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons for the treatment of addicts committed 
under the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act. The units 
are located at the federal correctional institutions at 
Terminal Island, Calif., and Danbury, Conn. 
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The sixth annual residential Summer Course on Alcohol 
and Problems of Addiction will be held at the University 
of Windsor, Ontario, June 4 to 16, 1967. The course is 
designed for professional persons in the areas of law, 
public administration, medicine, nursing, social work, 
religion, education, and industry. The course is cospon- 
sored by the University of Windsor and the Alcoholism 
and Drug Addiction Research Foundation of Ontario. 
Inquiries should be sent to the Director, Summer Course, 
Addiction Research Foundation, 24 Harbord Street, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 


C. J. Eckenrode, associate warden (treatment) at the 
U.S. Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., has joined the editorial 
staff of FEDERAL PROBATION as reviewer of the Journal of 
Correctional Education. 


Juvenile Delinquency: Its Prevention and Control is the 
title of a 54-page monograph by Stanton Wheeler and 
Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. More than 50 experts in the field 
of delinquency and crime prevention and control served 
as consultants to the authors. The monograph was pre- 
pared at the request of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Copies may be purchased for $1 
from the Russell Sage Foundation, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 10017. 


Eugene C. DiCerbo, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Philadelphia, addressed the New 
Jersey Probation Association meeting at New Brunswick, 
N. J., March 8, on the subject of revocation of probation. 
The June 1966 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION carried an 
wwe by DiCerbo titled ““When Should Probation Be Re- 
voked? 


Techniques of Probation is a 254-page mimeographed 
collection of 12 articles published by the Training Center 
in Youth Development of the Law-Medicine Institute at 
Boston University. Six of the articles are reprinted from 
FEDERAL PROBATION. Ralph Schwitzgebel, assistant pro- 
fessor in youth development at the University, states that 
the publication is available without charge. 


Thomas W. Long, senior probation officer in the Monroe 
County Family Court at Rochester, N. Y., has been 
elected president of the Monroe County Association of 
Probation Officers. Founded in October 1965, the Associ- 
ation has a membership comprised of probation personnel 
from the Monroe County Family Court, the County Court, 
and the Rochester City Court. Also elected were: John J. 
McCarthy, City Court, vice president; Mrs. Jean M. 
Dolan, Family Court, secretary; and Paul A. Casper, 
Family Court, treasurer. 

When We Deal With Children is the title of a collection 
of essays on child development by Dr. Fritz Redl, profes- 
sor of behavioral sciences at Wayne State University. 
Published by the Free Press, a division of the Macmillan 
Company, the book covers such topics as the psychology 
of gang formation, juvenile delinquency, discipline in 
classroom practice, punishments, the “facts of life,” anger, 
what makes preadolescents tick, defiant youth, and sex 
education. The book sells for $8.95. 

Axel L. Peterson, assistant director of the Division of 
Vocation Rehabilitation and Special Education in the 
Minnesota Department of Education, has been named 
assistant commissioner of the State Department of Cor- 
rection. He is a graduate of St. Thomas College where 
he majored in social science and psychology. 

The Canadian Congress of Corrections will be held at 
the Nova Scotia Hotel, Halifax, June 25 to 30. The Con- 
gress has two themes: (1) The Concept of Treatment 
and Training in the Corrections Field and (2) The Role 
of the Adult Court in Corrections. Information about the 
Congress may be obtained from the Canadian Correc- 
tions Association, 55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Fair Play in Housing: Who’s My Neighbor? is the title 
of a 28-page Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 386, by Alger- 
non D. Black. The booklet may be purchased for 25 cents 
from the Public Affairs Pamphlets, 381 Park Avenue 
South, New York, N. Y. 10016. 


The Montgomery County (Maryland) Detention Center 
is seeking qualified applicants for the position of deputy 
jail warden. The salary ranges from $8,595 to $11,521. A 
bachelor’s degree with a major in penology, criminology, 
sociology, administration, plus 3 years’ experience in a 
correctional or penal institution or police or provost 
marshal work is required. One year of the experience 
must be in the rank of jail guard lieutenant or its equiv- 
alent. Information may be obtained from the Personnel 
pn Montgomery County Government, Rockville, Md. 


The Federal Work Release Program: A Tool for Re- 
habilitation is a 6-page graphic presentation of the work 
release program of the U.S. Bureau of Prisons. The 
booklet was prepared by the La Tuna AD Club, an inmate 
organization of the Federal Correctional Institution at 
La Tuna, Texas 79840. It is a concise, informative docu- 
ment which will help the citizens of a community to learn 
more about work release. 

The Third Annual Conference on Juvenile Problems will 
be held at the new campus of Armstrong State College at 
Savannah, Ga., on March 8 to 10. The Conference is a 
cooperative workshop of the College and the Juvenile 
Court at Savannah. Dr. W. A. Goldberg, probation super- 
_ of the Juvenile Court, is the director of the work- 
shop. 

Roy Sorenson, 66, chairman of the National Committee 
for Children and Youth and general secretary of the San 
Francisco YMCA, died unexpectedly December 11. Mr. 
Sorenson had been active with the YMCA and its Na- 
tional Council since 1922. He is the author of several 
books. Mrs. Sorenson’s address is 37 Cloud View Road, 
Sausalito, Calif. 94964. 

The Child Study Association of America, 9 East 89th 
Street, New York City 10028, will hold its 48rd annual ~ 
conference at the New York Hilton, New York City, 
March 6. The theme of the 1-day meeting is “Children of 
Poverty—Children of Affluence.” 

Marie Bennett, wife of James V. Bennett, for 27 years 
director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, died January 
17 following an extended illness. She was active in civic 
affairs in Montgomery County and was president of the 
county’s League of Women Voters from 1949 to 1952. In 
1955 and 1956 she was vice president of the LWV for the 
State of Maryland. As a regular attendant at the annual 
Congress of Correction and the Warden’s Conference of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, she was known to many, 
across the years, for her interest in the overall correc- 
tional field. She is survived by her husband; a son, Ed- 
mund J. Bennett; two daughters, Ann Humber of Rock- 
ville, Md., and Brenda Bell, of New Orleans; 10 grand- 
children; and two brothers. 

The 25th annual session of the Summer School of Alco- 
hol Studies will be held at Rutgers University June 25 to 
July 14, 1967. Two programs will be offered. One is a 3- 
week program of 17 courses, supplemented by general 
lectures for workers in the fields of health, education, 
welfare, religion, law enforcement, industry, and in of- 
ficial and voluntary alcoholism agencies. The second pro- 
gram, a 2-week physicians institute meeting June 25 to 
July 7, will focus on current research knowledge and 
clinical practice in alcoholism treatment. Information may 
be obtained from the Center of Alcohol Studies, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 08903. 

Don Loughery, a member of the Los Angeles County 
Probation Department staff since 1948, has been named 
assistant chief of the Field Services Division. He will be 
in charge of 14 area offices and central placement. He has 
his M.A. in public administration from the University of 
Southern California. 

Richard L. Bruner, assistant superintendent at New 
Jersey’s Bordentown Reformatory since 1961, has been 
appointed chief of the Bureau of Programs of the State’s 
Division of Correction. Bruner has his master’s degree in 
psychology from the City University of New York. 
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Proceedings of the 1st Quebec Congress of Criminology, 
held at Montreal in April 1966, are available for $1 from 
the Documez‘siion Centre, Department of Criminology, 
University of Montreal, at Montreal, Canada. 

The International Prisoners Aid Association is gathering 
information for a world directory of prisoners aid 
societies and aftercare associations. Embassies and United 
Nations representatives are asked by the IPAA to send 
the names and addresses of such organizations, and the 
name of their principal officer, to the IPAA Office, 526 W. 
Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 53203, U.S.A. 

The Kraus Reprint Corporation, 16 East 46th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 10017, has announced the following re- 
prints (in clothbound or paperbound volumes) from the 
field of criminology: FEDERAL PROBATION (1937-1956) ; 
American Journal of Correction (1939-1958); Crime and 
Delinquency (1955-1964); and 14 books by Sheldon and 
Eleanor Glueck. 

“What About the Victims of Crime?” is the topic dis- 
cussed in the November 1966 issue of Correctional Re- 
search, a 16-page publication of the United Prison Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts, 33 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 
The monograph is compiled and edited by Albert Morris, 
professor of sociology at Boston University. 

The work-release program at the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Danbury, Conn., was featured on NBC’s 
television network “Today” show, December 28. The film- 
ing at Danbury in mid-December was highlighted by 
interviews with Warden Frank F. Kenton, city officials, 
employers, and the director of the Abbott Technical Insti- 
tute where a number of inmates are enrolled. 

The Central States Correctional Association Conference 
will meet at the Sheraton-Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind., May 21 to 24. 

Dr. William Glasser, Los Angeles psychiatrist and 
author of Reality Therapy—A New Approach to Psychi- 
atry, will conduct an all-day workshop on reality therapy 
at the Lubin-Eisner Auditorium, New York University 
Student Center, Washington Square South, New York 
City, Sunday, May 21, 1967, from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
Psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, teachers, pro- 
bation and parole officers, and other persons in the helping 
professions are invited to attend. Information may be ob- 
tained from Dr. Alexander Bassin, 2153 East 12th Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 11229. 

The New England Conference on Crime and Delinquency 
will hold its annual meeting at the Viking Hotel and 
Motor Inn, at Newport, R. I., September 6 to 8. 


Tuos. R. SarD: Parole Executive and Member, District 
of Columbia Board of Parole, since January 1967. LL.B. 
(1935) National University Law School. Held various 
positions with District of Columbia Department of Cor- 
rections, 1930-1965; Director, D. C. Department of Correc- 
tions, 1965-1966. Former Chairman, Delinquency and 
Crime Control Conference, Health and Welfare Council 
of the National Capital Area. 


JOHN D. CASE: Warden, Bucks County (Pa.) Prison, 
since 1962. Attended Fordham University and Institute of 
Correctional Administration, American University. Major, 
U.S. Marine Corps (retired). Assistant Custody Officer 
and Custody Officer, Naval Disciplinary Command, Ports- 
mouth, N. H., 1948-1950; Brig Officer, Base Brig, MCB, 
Camp Le Jeune, N. C., 1960-1962. Director: National Jail 
Association; Bucks County Mental Health Society. Chair- 
man, Delaware Valley Mental Health Foundation. 
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Richard H. Johnson, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the Western District of 
Missouri, has been elected to the Board of Directors of 
the Kansas City Area Council of the National Council on 
Alcoholism. 


Charles P. Gershenson, Ph.D., has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Division of Research of the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau. Dr. Gershenson will carry the principal respon- 
sibility for the planning, directing, and coordinating of 
the Bureau’s research and demonstration grants pro- 
grams in child health, thild welfare, juvenile delinquency, 
and child life. The Division of Research gathers data on 
the administration of child health and welfare programs, 
analyzes and reports on program trends and needs, pub- 
lishes research findings useful to parents and professional 
workers, and investigates situations and conditions that 
affect the well-being of children. 


Ira Mintz, Ph.D., senior clinical psychologist at the 
Bordentown, N. J., Reformatory since 1962, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent. William Fauver, director of edu- 
cation at Bordentown since 1964, has been named assistant 
superintendent. Dr. Mintz has his doctor of philosophy 
degree in psychology from the University of Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Fauver has his master of education degree from 
Temple University. 


Parole officers in New Jersey have formed the New 
Jersey Parole Officers Association. James N. Demos of 
Weehawken, N. J., is president. Susanne Nielsen of Fan- 
wood, N. J., is secretary. 

Peter E. Saxon, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of New 
York, since 1957, retired December 30 after 27 years with 
the federal probation service. He received his A. B. de- 
gree from St. Francis College, an LL.B. degree from the 
Fordham University School of Law, and an M.B.A. de- 
gree from New York University. James F. Haran, super- 
vising probation officer, has been named chief probation 
officer to suceed Saxon. Haran has his master of arts de- 
gree from Fordham University and joined the federal 
probation service in 1955. Before coming to the Brooklyn 
office he was for 5 years an investigator and social 
worker with the New York City Department of Welfare 
er = New York Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 

ildren. 


Rudolph E. Boehringer, federal probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Michigan since 1939, retired December 30. He received his 
bachelor of science degree from Michigan State University 
and was a district Boy Scout executive for 4 years before 
entering the probation service. 


WILLIAM C. Nau: Chief Probation Officer, U.S. District 
Court, Columbia, S. C., since 1965. B.A. (1933) and M.A. 
(1941), Furman University. Graduate study, Columbia 
University. Chief Probation Officer and Judge, Juvenile 
Court, Greenville, S. C., 1942-1943; U.S. Probation Officer, 
Greenville, 1943-1948; Chief Probation Officer, U.S. 
District Court, Greenville, 1948-1965. President, Federal 
Probation Officers Association, 1961-1962. Editor, Federal 
Probation Officers Association Newsletter, 1957-1960. Re- 
cipient of 1966 Richard F. Doyle Award presented annu- 
ally by the Federal Probation Officers Association. Mem- 
ber, editorial staff of FEDERAL PROBATION, since 1946. 


JAMES C. HACKLER: Assistant Professor of Sociology, 
University of Alberta, since 1965. B.S. (1952), University 
of California; M.A. (1959), San Jose State College; Ph.D. 
(1965), University of Washington. Research Director, 
Opportunities for Youth Project, Seattle, 1964-1965; Con- 
sulting Sociologist, Tacoma-Pierce County Opportunity 
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and Development, Inc., 1965. Member, Editorial Board, 
Canadian Review of Sociology and Anthropology. 


WILLIAM H. SHERIDAN: Assistant Director, Division of 
Juvenile Delinquency Services, Children’s Bureau, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, since 1960. 
A.B. (1935), Hiram College; M.S.S.A. (1937), Western 
Reserve University; LL.B. (1947), Cleveland Marshal 
School of Law. U.S. Children’s Bureau: Chief, Technical 
Aid Branch, 1954-1960; Chief, Juvenile Delinquency 
Branch, 1954; and Specialist on Juvenile Delinquency, 
1949-1954. Chief Probation Officer, Cuyahoga County 
Juvenile Court, Cleveland, Ohio, 1945-1949. Author: 
Delinquent Children in Penal Institutions (1964), Stand- 
ards for Juvenile and Family Courts (1966). 


IRENE KAWIN: Ph.B. and Ed.B. (1909), University of 
Chicago. Probation Officer (1913-1918), Head Probation 
Division (1918-1927), and Deputy Chief Probation Officer 
(1927-1962), Juvenile Court of Cook County, Chicago, III. 


WILLIAM E. Amos: Chief, Division of Manpower Ser- 
vices, U.S. Department of Labor. B.S.E. (1949), Arkansas 
State College; M.A. (1950), University of Tulsa; M.Ed. 
(1959) and Ed.D. (1960), University of Maryland. 
Superintendent of Schools, Cabot, Arkansas, 1950-1951; 
Military Police Officer, U.S. Army, 1951-1956; Director 
of Education, U.S. Disciplinary Barracks, Ft. Gordon, Ga., 
1954-1956; Special Agent, U.S. Secret Service, 1956-1958; 
Superintendent, Cedar Knoll School, Laurel, Md., 1960- 
1963; Assistant Director, President’s Commission on Crime 
in the District of Columbia, 1965-1966. Co-editor, Readings 
in the Administration of Institutions for Delinquent Youth 
(1965); Delinquent Children in Juvenile Correctional 
Institutions (1966); Delinquency Prevention—Theory and 
Practice (1967). Co-author, Action Programs for Delin- 
quency Prevention (1965). 


RosBert Brooks: Headmaster, Pilgrims School, Sussex, 
England, since 1964. B.A. (1950) and M.A. (1954), 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Deputy Headmaster, Knees- 
worth Hall School, Cambridge, England, 1951-1964. 


REUBEN J. MARGOLIN: Chairman, Department of Re- 
habilitation and Special Education, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, Boston, since 1965. A.B. (1940), Northeastern 
University; M.A. (1942), University of Idaho and Boston 
University; Ed.D. (1950), Columbia University. Consul- 
tant Psychologist and Director of the Member-Employee 
Program, Veterans Administration Hospital, Brockton, 
Mass., 1954-1961. Author of writings in the field of mental 
health and rehabilitation and also delinquency prevention 
and control. 


MENACHEM Amir: Professor, Institute of Criminology, 
The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, Israel, since 1966. 
M.A. (1958), The Hebrew University; Ph.D. (1965), 
University of Pennsylvania. Sociologist, Israeli Army, 
1953-1956; Sociologist, Philadelphia House of Correction, 
1959-1963; Assistant Professor, University of Pittsburgh, 
1963-1966. 


BOOK REVIEWERS 


BENEDICT S. ALPER is Research Consultant, Center for 
Studies in Criminal Justice, University of Chicago Law 
School, and Lecturer in Criminology, Boston College. 
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LESTER A. KIRKENDALL, PH.D., is Professor of Family 
Life, Oregon State University, Corvallis. 

J. L. LEGRANDE is Assistant Professor, School of Police 
Administration and Public Safety, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing. 

ARTHUR K. MOLYNEvx is Probation Officer, U.S. District 
Court at Philadelphia, Pa. 

VircIL W. PETERSON is Operating Director, Chicago 
Crime Commission, Chicago, IIl 

Davip J. PITTMAN, PH.D., is Director, Social Science 
Institute, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

WALTER C. RECKLESS, PH.D., is Professor of Sociology, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 

GEORGE J. REED is former Chairman, U.S. Board of 
Parole. 

CHESTER C. Scott is Instructor in Sociology, Springfield 
Junior College, Springfield, II. 

JOHN M. WILSON, PuH.D., is Assistant Professor of Soci- 
ology, The University of Maryland, College Park. 
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REED CozarT is Pardon Attorney, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. - 

C. J. ECKENRODE is Associate Warden (Treatment), 
U.S. Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga. 

VERNON Fox, PuH.D., is Professor and Chairman, 
Division of Criminology and Corrections, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. 

Rogert W. FREEMAN is Training Officer, Federal Pro- 
bation Training Center, Chicago, Ill. 

David H. GRONEWOLD is Professor of Social Work, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 

RICHARD C. HEWITT is Supervising Probation Officer, 
U. S. District Court at Detroit, Mich. 

FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER, J.U.D., is Attorney-Adviser, 
Board of Veteran Appeals, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C., and formerly Alternate Chairman of 
the Army-Air Force Clemency and Parole Board. 

PETER P. LEJINS, PH.D., is Professor of Sociology, 
University of Maryland. 

Rosert B. LEVINSON, PH.D., is Chief, Psychology Serv- 
ices, Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C. 

WILLIAM C. Nau is Chief Probation Officer, U. S. District 
Court at Columbia, S. C. 

ERWIN SCHEPSES, LL.D., is Former Assistant Youth 
Parole Director, Home Service Bureau, New York State 
Department of Social Welfare, New York City. 

Harry W. SCHLOETTER is Deputy Director of Training, 
Federal Probation Training Center, Chicago. 

LEON J. SIMs is Probation Officer, U. S. District Court 
at Atlanta, Ga. 

CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D., is Chief of Service, West Side 
Division, Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C 

JOHN A. SPRAGUE is Probation Officer, U. S. District 
Court at San Francisco, Calif. 

EDWIN B. ZEIGLER is Chief Probation Officer, U. S. 
District Court at Gulfport, Miss. 
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